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INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

SI KSOraT AM I A,—Tt IE MO IT FTRST 

‘iEARtHERS. 

I, In or about the year bcfon? Chnst 606, N]W- 
vcU, the gteat city, wa? destroyed. Foriaiiny hun¬ 
dred ycara had sfie stcjod in arro[Tant splendor, her 
palaces towerinfj above the Tigris and miiTored in [ts 
stvift waters* army after army had gone forth from 
her gates and returned laden with the sfuu'Is of con¬ 
quered eoun tries s her monarch s had ndden ta the 
high place of sacrihee in dranots drasin by captive 
kings. Hut her lime came at la^t. ITie nations 
a-ssembied and encompassed her arouiod. Fopolar 
tradition tells how over iwa 3^ears lasted the siege; 
how the very river rose and battered her walls; rif[ 
otic day a vast flame rose up to heaven, how the 
la^t of a mighty line of kings, too proud to surren¬ 
der, thus saved himself, his treasures ajul his cap* 
ital from the shame of bondage. I^cver was city 
to rise again where Nineveh had been, 

2. Two hundred years went by* Great changes 
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had passed over tlie land. Tlse Tersiitn kings now 
held the rule of Asia. But their greatness also was 
leaning towards Its dceltne and lamily discortls 
undermined their power. A young prince had re¬ 
bel kd against his dder brother and resolved to tear 
the crown from him by main force. To accomplish 
this, he had raised am army and called n the help 
of G reel an IiirelingSH They tame. T3.0O0 in number, 
led by brave and rerrowrted gcncrak, and did their 
duty by him; but their \Tjor could not sa%'G Isiiti 
from defeat and deaths Thci'r own leader fell into 
an ambush, and tiicy commenced their retreat un¬ 
der the most disastrous circutnsEaticrs and with Jit- 
tle hope 0/ escape. 

3, Yet they accomplished it- Surrounded by open 
enemies and false friends^ tracked and pumued, 
through sandy wastes and pathless menmtaimsp now 
parched with heatp now numbeij with cold, they at 
k-st reached the sunny and friendly Hellespont, It 
was a Jong and weary marcli from Babylon on tlic 
Euphratesp near which city the great battle had 
been fougliL Tliey might not have ^^ucceeded had 
they not chosen a great and brave commander^ 
Xenophon, a noble Athenian, n^liosc fame as 
scholar ami writer equals his renown as soldier and 
generaL Few books are more interesting than the 
lively relation he has left of his and his companions' 
toib and sufferings in this expedition, knotvn in 
history asThe Retreat of the Ten Thousand' — 
for to that number had the original 13,000 been 
reduced by battles, privations aiid disco^Ct So cul¬ 
tivated a man could not failg even in the midst of 
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ddRffcr and weighed do^vn b3^ dare, to observe what¬ 
ever was noteworthy in the strange bndi which he 
traversed. So he tells ua how one day hi& little 
rirm)-, after a forced march iq the early morning 
hours and an engagemciit with some: light Ei>joi>a of 
pursiierst having repel Jed the attack and E hereby 
secured a short j'nCir.vai of snfet^'p travelled on till 
they came to the barik;; of the Ttgrls. On that 
spot, lie goes on, there was a vast desert city. Its 
wall was twenty-five feet widci one hnndfed Icct 
high and nearly seven miles in circuit. It built 
of brick With a basement, twenty feet high, of stone. 
Close by I he city there stood a stone pyramid, one 
hundred feet in W'ldth^ and two hundred in height. 
Xenopjmn adds that this ciLy's name was Larissa 
and that it had anciently been inhabiti^d by Medes j 
that the king of Persia, w“htrt he took the sover¬ 
eignty away from the Medes, besieged it, but could 
not in any way get possession of it, until, a cloud 
having obsciireif the sun, the inhabitants forMok 
the city and thus it ivas taken, 

4. Some eighteen miles farther on (a day s march) 
the Greeks came to another great des4?rted city, 
wdiich Xenophon calls Megplla. It had a similar 
but 5till higher wall. This dty. Ire tells us, liad alio 
been inhabited by Medcs, and taken by the king of 
Persia. Now these curious ruins were all that was 
left of Kajaii and Nineveh, the two Assyrian capitals. 

In the short space of tivo hundred years, men haii 
surely not yci lo^i the memory of Nineveh's exist¬ 
ence and rule, yet they trod the vciy^ site wdiere it 
had stood and knew it not, and called Its ruins by a 
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meaniji£;le^ Greek namct handing down concerning 
It a tradition ab&itrilly made up of true and ficti¬ 
tious details^ ]umbJcd fnto inextncable conluiiiDn. 
For Nincvcii bad been the capital of tlie Ass}Tfait 
Empire^ whiJc the Medes were one of the nations 
who attacked and destroyed it* And tliongh an 
eclipse of the sun^—(Yhc obscuring cloud could mean 
nothing else)—did occur, created great con fusion 
and produced important resultSp it was at a later 
period and on an entirely diFfercnt occasion. As 
to " I he king of Persia,*' no such personage had any¬ 
thing whatever to do with f]ie catastrophe of Nine- 
vchp since the reri 5 iani 5 had not yet been Jieard of 
at that time as a powerful people^ and their coun¬ 
try-was only a small and insignificaTit principality, 
tributar)^ to Media- So effectually had the haughty 
city been .wept from tlie face of the earth! 

5. Another Iiundred years brought on other and 
evert greater changes. The Persian monarchy Jiad 
fnflowcil m the wake 0/ the empires that had gone 
before it and fahen before Alexander* the youthful 
hero of Macedon. As the conqueror's fleet of light- 
built Grecian ships descended the Euphrates tow¬ 
ards Babylon^ they were often hindered in their 
progreas by huge dams of stone built across the 
river* The Greeks, with great labor^ removed fvev- 
eralp to make navigation more eas>'. They did 
the same on several other rivers,—nor knew^ that 
they were destroying the last remaining vestige of 
a great peoples eiviliration*—for these dams had 
been used to save the water and distribute it into 
the numerou'^ canals, which covered the and coun- 
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try with thtir fertilizing network. They may have 
been told what travellers are told in our own d^ys 
by the Arabii—that these dams had been can- 
stnicCed once upon a time by Kimrod, the Hunter- 
King. Fnr some of them remain even stilh show¬ 
ing their htigep square stones^ strongly united by 
iron cramps, above the water before the river is 
swollen with tlie winter rains. 

b. More than one-and 4 wxnty ceiilurios have rolled 
since thun over the immense valley so well named 
Mesopotamia—the Lr.nd bctw’cen the Kivers,^'— 
and tacli brought to Jt more changes, more wars» 
more disasters, with rare interv'als of rest and pros¬ 
perity. Its position between the East and the 
West^ on the very high-road of marching armies 
ami tvandering tribeSj fias ahvays made It one of Che 
great battle grounds of the w^orld. About one thou¬ 
sand years after Alexander's rapid invasion and 
short-lived conquesti the Arab.s overran the conn- 
trj^, and settled there, hrirtging with them a new 
civilization and the new religion given them by 
their prophet Mohammed, which they thought it 
their mission to cany+ by force of word or swordf, 
to the bounds of the earth. They even founded 
there one of theprindpal seats of their sovereignty, 
and li.igtidad yielded not greatly in magnificence 
and power to Bab^don of old. 

7, Orderi laws, and learning now flourished for a 
few hundred years, when new hordejs of barbarous 
people came pouring in from the Easti and one of 
them, the Turks^at la-St established itself in the land 
and stayed* They rule there now* The valley of 
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tlic Tigrifi and Eufihrnte^ a. province o( tlic Ott<> 
man or Turkish Empire, which has its Cnipital in 
CoriBtajitiiiDpIc; it \$ governed by pashas, officials 
sent by the Turkish govenifiient^ or t]»e Subljnie 
Porle/' as it is utiuahy called^ and the igrtoraiil, ojj- 
presisivc, grinding treatmcnl tti wliich it has now 
been subjected for several hundred j^ears has re¬ 
duced ft to the lowest depth of desolation. Its 
wealth is exhausted^ Its industry destroyed^ its pros- 
perou-s cities have disappeared or ^Iwindled jnlo in¬ 
significance- Even Mossnh built by the Arabs on 
the right bank of the Tigris, opposite the spot xvhere 
Nineveh once stood, one of their finest cities, fa¬ 
mous far the manufatturing of the delicate cotton 
tissue to i^'liich it gave its name — 

/ikf)—would have lost all importance, had it not the 
honor to be the chief town of a Turkish district and 
to harbor a pasJia. And Baghdad, although stUI the 
capital of tiie whole province, is scarcely more than 
the shadow of her former glorious self; and her 
looms no longer supply the markets of the world 
with wonderful shawls and earpets,^ and gold and sil¬ 
ver tissues of marvellous designs. 

B. Mesopotamia is a region which must suffer 
under neglect and misgovemment even more than 
others; for, though richly endow'cd fay nature, it is 
of a peculiar formation, requiring constant care and 
intelligent management to yield all the return of 
which it is capable. That care must chiefly consist 
in distributing the waters of the two great rivers and 
their affluents over ail the land by means of an intri¬ 
cate system of canals, regulated by a complete and 
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well-kept set of dams and sluices, with nthcr simpler 
arranuemen 1 5 for the remoter and sniallcr branches. 
The yearly inundations caused by the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which overflow their banks in spring, 
arc not sufficient ^ only a narrow strip of Jand on 
each side is benefited by them. In the lowianeU 
towards the I'ctsian Gulf there is another inconven¬ 
ience: the country there being (^rfcctly flatp the 
waters accumulate and stagi^ate, forming vast pesti¬ 
lential swamps where rich pastures and wheat-fields 
should be—and have been in ancient times. In 
short, if left to itseJf^ Upper Mesopotamia, (ancient 
Assyrialj is unproductive from the barrenness of its 
soilt and l^ow'er Mesopotamia^ (ancient Chaldea and 
Babylonia), runs to waste, notwithstanding its ex¬ 
traordinary fertihty, from want of drainage* 

g. Such is actuaUy the condition of the once pop¬ 
ulous and flourishiitg valley, owing to the principles 
on which the Turkish rulers carry on their govern¬ 
ment. They look on their remoter provinces as 
mere sources of revctnic for the state and its officials. 
But evert admitting this as their avowed and chief 
object, they pursue it in an altogether wrong-headed 
and short-sighted way. The people are simply and 
openly plundered, and no portion of what is taken 
from them is applied to any uses of local public util¬ 
ity, as roads, irrigation, encouragement of commerce 
and industry and the like: what h not sent home to 
the Sultan goes into the private pouches of the 
pasha and his many subaltern nfficUls. This is like 
taking the milk and omitting to feed the cow. The 
consc<iucnce is^ the people lose their interest in 
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work of any kind, leave ylT strivinjT for an increase 
of property which they will not be pemistted to en¬ 
joy* and resign tli cm selves to utter destitution Avith 
a olid apathy most paiiifuJ to witness. The land 
has been brought to such a degree of Jjnpoverish- 
nient that ft is actually no longer capable of produc¬ 
ing crops sufndent for a settled population. It is 
cultivated only in patches along the rivers, wdierc 
the soil is rendered so fertile by the yearly inunda^ 
tions as to yield moderale returns almost unasked, 
and that mostly by wandering tribes of Arabs on of 
Kurdi from the mountains to the north, who raise 
their tents and leave tile spot the moment they have 
gathered in their little harvest—-if it has not been 
appropriated first by some of the pasha's tax-codect. 
ors or by roving parties of Bedouins—robber^tribes 
from the adjoining Syrian and Arabian desertSp Avho, 
mounted on their own matchless bonnes, are carried 
across the open border uitli as much facility as the 
drifts of desert s^mdso much dreaded by travellers. 
The rebi of the counliy^ is left to nature's own de. 
vices andp wherever it b not cut up by moujitains or 
rockj' ranges, ofTem the well-known tivofold charac¬ 
ter of stepps-Lind : luxuriant grassy vegetation d^c- 
ing one-third of the year and a parched, arid Avastc 
the rest of the time, except during the winter rains 
and spring flrjnds. 

jo. A wild and desolate scene! Imposing too in 
its sorrowful grarulcuTt and well suited to a land 
iiV liich may be called a graveyard of emjjircs and na¬ 
tions. The monotony of the landscape would be 
uJibroken> but for certain elevations and hillijcks of 
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atrange ^nd varied 'shapes, wliich sprittg up, as it were, 
frnm the plain in every direction ; some are high and 
conical or pyramidal in fcjrm, others are quite exten¬ 
sive and rather flat on the summit, others again 
long and low, and aJI curiously imeonneeted with 
each other or any ridge of hills or motintains. This 
IS doubly striking in Low'er Mesopotamia or liaby- 
lonia, provxrbiai for its excessive flatness. The few 
permanent villages,, composed of mud-huts or plaited 
reed-cabitis, are generally built on these cmEnenccSp 
others are used as bnrying-groundsj and a mosque, 
the Mohammedan house of prayer, sometimes rises 
on one or the other. They are pleasing objects in 
the beautiful sjiring season, when corn-fields wave 
□n their summits, and their slopes, as well as all the 
surrounding plains, ate clothed with the densest and 
greenest of herbage, erilJvcntd with countless floiv- 
era of ever)'' hue, till the s^urface of the eaitli looks, 
from a distance or from a height, as gorgeous as the 
richest Persian carpet. But. on approaching nearer 
to these hillocks or mounds, an unprepared traveller 
would he struck by some peculiar features. Their 
substance being rather soft and yielding, and the 
winter rains pouring down with exceeding violence, 
their sides are furrowed in many places wilh ravines. 
Jug by the rushing streams of rain-water. These 
streams of course w.ish down much of the substance 
itself and carry' it far into the plain, where it lies 
scattered on the surface quite distinct from the soil. 
These washings are found to consist not of earth or 
sand, but of rubbish, somelhing like that which lies 
in heaps wherever a house is being built or demuJ- 
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t^hcd, amJ to ccrntain inimincr^ble fr^ments of 
bricks, pottery, Etonc eddcntly worked by the hund 
and chLseJ; mniiy of tlieae fnigmcnts moreover bear 
iug inscriptions in com pi seated cJiaracters composed 
of one curious li^rure shaped Is he the head of an ar¬ 
row^ and used in cverj' possible position and combi¬ 
nation,—like this: 


* TTin HT<-n:&<Ti 

* CiUJIACTlU ^ " 

Jr. In 4 he crevices or ravines themselves, the 
waters having cleared away masses of this Icnt-sc rsjb- 
bish, have laid bare whole sides of wads of solid 
brick'work, sometimes even a piece of a human head 
or limb, or a comer of sculptured sLone-slab, always 
of colossal si^e and bold, striking; execution. All 
this tells its owsi tale and the conclusion is self-ap¬ 
parent: that these elevations are not natural hil¬ 
locks or knolls, but artificial mounds, heaps of earth 
and building: materials which have iKren at some 
time ptacerl there by men, then, collapsing and 
crumbling to rubbish from neglect, have concealed 
within their ample sides all that remains of those 
ancient structures and works of art, clothed them, 
selves in verdure, and deceitfully assumed ad tJie 
Outward signs of natural hills. 

1 : 3 , The Arabs never thought of exploring these 
curious heaps. Mohammedan ' nations, as a rule, 
take little interest in relics of antli^uity^ moreover 
they arc very superstitious, and, as their religious 
law strictly forbids them to represent the human 
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form dther in painting: or sculpture lest sach rtrpro- 
(Jnetion might lead Ignorant anti misguided people 
back to I lie abominations of idolatr^^ so they lot^k 
on relics of ancient statuary with sunpicion amount¬ 
ing to fear and connect them with magic and witch¬ 
craft. 11 is, there fore, with awe not devoid of horror 
that they tell travellers that the mo kinds con tat n UH’ 
derground passages which ate haunted not only by 
wild beasts, but by evd spirits—for have not some¬ 
times strange figures carved in stone been dimly 
perceived in the crevices? Better instructed for¬ 
eigners have long ago assumed thul within these 
mounds must be entombed w'hatever ruins may be 
preserved of the great eitiesof yore. Their number 
formed no objectionp for it was well known how pop¬ 
ulous the valley had been jn the days of its splendort 
imd that, besides several famous citiesp it could boast 
no end of smaller otses* often separated from each 
otlier by a distance of only a few miles. The long 
low mounds were rightly supposed to represent 
the ancient walls, and the higher and vaster ones 
to have been the site of the palaces and temples- 
The Arabs, though utterly ignormit of history'of any 
kind, have preserved in their religion some traditions 
from the Bible* and so it happens that out of these 
^vrecks of ages some biblical names still survive* 
Almost even thing of which they do not know the 
originp they ascribe to Nimrod; and the smaller of 
the two mounds opposite Mosul* which mark the 
spot where Nineveh Itself once stood, they'call Jo* 
nah's Mound/" and stoutly believe the mosque 
which crowns 11^ surrounded by a comparatively 
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prG5pert>tJ& Village, to contain the tomb of Jonah 
iiimself, the prophet wito aent to rebuke and 
Warn the wicked city. As the Moilmilmedans 
honor the Hebrew prophets, the whole mound is 
sacred in their eyes jji consequence* 

15. If tntvdlers had for sonic tinsc been nivarc of 
these general facts concerning the Mounds, it was 
many years before I heir curiosit>' and interest were 
so far aroused as to make them go to the trouble 
and expense of digging into thefiip in order to find 
out what the)^ ready contahed. Until within the 
last hundred years or so, not only the genera] pub¬ 
lic, hut even highly cultivated men and distin¬ 
guished scholars, under the words study of an. 
Ijquity,'* understood no more than the study of so- 
called *'C/tissicai Aiitiquityp*'i.e,, of the language, 
history and literature of the Greeks and Romans, 
together with the ruins, work^ of art, asiii remains 
of M sorts left by tlieae two nations* Their knowl¬ 
edge of other empires and people they look from 
the Greek and Roman historians and writers, with^ 
out doubting or questioning their statements, or—as 
we say now—without subjecting ihelr statements to 
any critieisiii. Moreovru', European students in 
their absorption in and devotion to classical studies, 
were too apt to follow the example of their favorite 
authors and to class the entire rest of the H’orid, as 
far as it was knoivn in ancient times, under the 
sweeping and somewhat contemptuous by-name of 
IWharlans,'" thus allowing them but a secoiidaiy 
importance aiuJ an inferior claim to attention. 

J4, Things began greatl3' to change towards the 
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end of Ihe last cenlufy. Yet the mounds of Assyria 
aticl Babj'lunia were still suffered to keep their secret 
unreveaietL This want of interest may he in part 
explained hy their peculiar nature. They are so dif. 
ferent frotn other ruins, A row of massive P’ll^ 
or of sUtcly columns cut out on the clear blue sky, 
with the desert around or the sea at their feet, a 
broken arclj or battered Tombstone clothed with 
fvi' and hanging creepers, with the blue and purple 
mountains lor a hackgrouml. are striking objects 
which first take the eye by their beauty, then invite 
inspection by the easy approach they offer But 
these huge, shapeless heaps! What tabor to rtv 
move even a small portion of thern! And when 
that is ilonc, vvho knows whether their contents wiU 
at all repay the effort and expense? 

Thei first riuropetifi whose lave of learning 
was strong enough to make him disregard all such 
doubts and difficulties, was Mr. Itieh, an hnghsh- 
tnan. He ivas not particularly successful, nor were 
his researches very extensive, being earned on 
.otirely with his private means; yet hus name will 
ilways be honorably remembered, for he was tfsr 
Erst who went to work with plekaxe and shovel 
who hired men to dig. who measured and desenbed 
some of the principal mounds on the Euphrates, 
thus laying down the groundwork of all later and 
more fruitful explorations in that region. It wus m 
1820 and Mr- Rich was then political resident or 
reore-sentativc of tlie East India Company at Bagh¬ 
dad. He also tried the larger of the two mounds 
opposite Mosul, -ncouraged by the report tliat, a 
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short time before he arrived there, a sctilpture rep¬ 
resenting men and animals had been disclosed to 
view. Unfortunately he cotild not procure even a 
fragment of this treasure, for the people of Mosul, 

jirRuenced by their (doctor of the J^wj _ who 

had declared these sculptures to be "idols of the 
infidels," had 'H-alkcd across the river from the city 
in a body and piously shattered them to atoms. 
Mr. Rich had not the good luck to come acrofia ajuy 
such find himself, and after some further effort.'^, 
left the place rather disheartened. He carried 
home to England the few relics he had been able to 
obtain. In the absence of more important ones, 
they were VCly interesting, consisting in fragmentH 
of inscriptions, of pottery, in engraved stone, bricks 
and pieces of bricks. After his death all these jirti- 
clcs wert placed in the Uritish Museum, where they 
formed the foundation of the present noble Chal- 
dca-Ass>Tian collection of that great institution. 
Nothing morcwa,i undertaken for years, so that it 
could be said witli literal truth that, up to ,^42 -a 
case three feet square indnsed all that remained 
il^if Nmeveh. but of Babylon 

at the end of the same year, and naturally attached 
himself specially to the larger of the two mounds 
opposite Mosul, named Kovunjie, after a small 
vil lage at its ba se. The- memnd is the Mc«pib of 

• L«7.iJ‘, '* Diitavrrie. »i NtaMcl,," Intnrincjjp.^ ^ 
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Xenophon* He begun anrl worked 

on for over three inonthJt> but repeated disappoint¬ 
ments were bcginninj^ to proiiuce discouragement, 
when one day a peasant from .1 distant village hap¬ 
pened tu be loukirt^^ on at ilse small party of work- 
men* Jlc was inuieli amused on obsendng that 
cver>' —to him utterly wortJiless—frajpnent of alaba^s- 
ter^ brick nr p^ater}^ vl'Hs carefully picked out of the 
rubbish, must tenderty handfed and laid a-sidc, and 
laughingly remarked that they might be better re¬ 
paid For their trouble, if they would ivy the mound 
on Avhicti hh village was built, for that lots of such 
rubbish had kept continuafly turning up* when they 
were digging the foundations of their houses. 

1 j, Mr, liotta had by tlii^ time fallen into a rather 
hopeless mood * yet he did not dare to neglect the 
hint, and sent a few men to the mound which had 
been p^.^Ented out to liimi and which, ns well as the 
village on the top of it, bore the name of Khobsa- 
His agent began operations from the top^ A 
well ivns sunk into the mound, and very soon 
brought the workmen to the top of a wail, which, on 
further diggingT found to be lined along Its base 
with sculptured slabs nf some soft suE^stance muth 
like gj’psum or li me stone. This di^tc□vef\' t^utckly 
brought Mr. Botta to the spot, in a fever of cxcite- 
mentn He now took the direction of the w^orks 
fiimself. had a trcTieh dug from the outside straight 
into the mound, wide and deep, towards the place 
already Laid open from abovei Whnt was his n.^ton« 
jshment on finding that he had entered a haJl 
entirely lined all round, except where intcmiptions 
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indicated the place of doorways tending into other 
rooms, with sculptured siab^ similar to the one first 
discovered, and representing scenes of battle^ sieges 
and the like. He waTLed as in a dreanu It was a 
new and wonderfuf world suddenly opened. For 
these sculptures evidently recorded the deetU of the 
builder, some powerfuJ conqueror and king. And 
those long and close Jincs engraved in the stone, all 
along the slabH, in the same peculiar character as the 
short inscriptions on the bricks that lay scattered 
on the plain'—they must surely contain the text to 
these sculptured illustrations. Hut who is to read 
them? They are not like any knoivn WTiting in the 
world and may remain a seated book forever. 
Who. then, was the builder? To what age belong 
these structures ? Which of the wars we read about 
are here portrayed? None of these questions, 
winch must have strangely agitated him. could Mr, 
Botu have answered at the time. But not the less 
to him remains the glory of having, first of living 
men. entered the palace of an Assyrian king. 

i«. Mr. Botta henceforth devoted himself exclu¬ 
sively to the mound of Khorsabad. Hfa discovery 
created an immense sensation in Europe. Scholariy 
mdiffercnec was not proof .gainst so unlooked.for 
n shock; the revulsion was complete and the spirit 
of research and enterprise was effectnaily aroused, 
not to slumber again. The French consul was sui^ 
plied by his government with ample means to carr>- 
□n excavations on a large scale. If the first success 

fmtun,, lit lolWng 0,,^, certainly dot w 
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intelligent, antinng Inbnr sintl ingmtsni!^ scholnrfibip^ 
VW J3ee the rc^ttlEii in Hcitto's vDluuiLnoiiFi work 
'' Monuoicnt^ de Ninti^e'" ^ and in tlie fine Assyr¬ 
ian collection of the Louvre, in the fii^t rnoin of 
which is placed. af5 ts but ju5t» the portrait of the 
man to whose efforts nifid devotion it is due. 

19- The great English invci?lignitor Lnyard, then 
a young and enthusiastic scholar on his Eagtem trav- 
els^ passing through Mosul in t34Ji found Mr, Eotta 
engaged on his first and unpromising attempts at 
Koyiinjlk, and subsequently wrote to him from 
Constantinople cxhorling him to persist and not 
give up his hopes of .gucccag. He wa,s one of the 
fir?it to hear of the astounding news from Khorsa- 
bad. and imnicdialely Jetermined to carry out a 
hijig-cherislied project of his owu, that of exploHiig 
a large mound known among the Arabs under the 
name of NiMRUP. and situated somewhat lower on 
the Tigris, near that river'^5 jEijiirtion ivitli one of it i 
chief tributaries, the j^ab. The difficulty lay in 
procuring the necessary funds* Neither the trtis^ 
tecs of the Eritish Museum nor the English Govern¬ 
ment were at first willing to incur such Considerable 
expense on what was still looked upon as ver>' un¬ 
certain chances. It was a private gentlefnan. Sir 
Stratford Canningt then English minister at Con^ 
stanlmople, who generously came for^vard. and 
announced himself willing to meet the outlay with¬ 
in certain limitF> while autlioritics at home were to 

* In fiTC ho^ fnipa vi^luim, imi? iif lc*t* two at EcuioipticHiii, »fwI 
two nt LLLuatr^tionii The tuk ihjt Ifotu emonecnulj 

mcri the ruiTift Ik tiail dificovcirrl %a be itin»c of Xme^h iltclf. 
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be solicited and worked upon. So Mr, h^ysud was 
cnahtcd to bcgm operatfoiis on the mound which 
he hnd specially selected for himseff In the autumn 
of tB45, the year after that in which the building of 
Xhorsahad w'as finatFy laid open by Botta^ The 
results of his e^cpedition were so startlingly vast and 
j important, and the particulars of his work on the 

Ass^nian plains are so interesting and picturc3quL\ 
that they will furnish ample materials fora separate 
chapter* 
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lavaru Ami ins work* 

In the first part of November, 1845+ fil'd the 
enthusiastic and enterprising 3''ounu scholar on the 
f?cenc of his future exertions and triumphSi His 
first ni^ht ill the wttderneM, in a minoLis Arab vi!- 
liige amidst the -smaller mounds of Nimrud^ is 
vmdljf describe<l by hini:—1 slept little during 
the night. The hovel m which we had taken shel¬ 
ter, and its inmates, did not invite slumber; but 
siich scenes and companions were not new to me ; 
they could have been forgotten+ had my brnm been 
less excitecK Hopefl+ long-cherishcd, were noiv to 
he realized^ or W'cre to end m disapporntment* 
V^jsions of palacefi underground, of gigantic mon¬ 
sters. of sculptured figures, and endles.^ inscriptions 
floated before me. After forming plan after plan 
for remo^Hng the earth, and extricating these treas¬ 
ures, I fancied myself W'andering tn a maze of 
chambers from which I could find no outlet Then 
again,, alt was reburied, and I was standing on the 
graasnCOvered mound/' 

Although not doomed to disappohitment m 
the end, these hopes w^ert yxt to br tliw-arted in 
many w^ay 4 before the visions of that night became 
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realU)'. T'nr rnn,ny and ^'arlous were the diRicultics 
which Layard had to tontend with during the foh 
Jowing mnnths aa well as dunn^ his second expedi¬ 
tion in 1848. The material hardships of perpetual 
camping out in an uncongenial climate, without any 
of the simplest conveniences of h"fe^ and the fe\'er?i 
and sickness repeatedly brought on by exposure to 
winter rains and summer heat, should perhaps be 
counted among the least of thcnih for they had their 
compensations, Kot so the ignorant and ill-natured 
opposition, open or covert^ of the Turkish authori- 
ties. That w+ns nn evil to which no amount of phi¬ 
losophy could ever fully reconcile him. His c,xpe- 
ricnces in th^it line form an amusing collection. 
Luchilyp the first was also the ’ivorst. The pasha 
whom lie found installed at Mosul was^ in appear¬ 
ance and temper, more like an ogre than a man. 
ilc was the terror of the cotintr^". His cruelty and 
rapacit}' kncH' no bounds, Wlien he sent his tax- 
'Cotlcctors on their dreaded round, he used to dis¬ 
miss themith this short and pithy instruction; 
'^Go, destroy, eat! (r,e, plunderand for his 

own profit had revhed sercral kinds of contribu¬ 
tions which had been auffered to fall into disuse^ es¬ 
pecially one called ^^tooth-money/'—compensa¬ 
tion in money, levied upon all villages in which n 
man nf such rank ts entertained^ for the wear and 
tear of his teeth in masticating the food he conde¬ 
scends to receive from the inhabitants," 

3.. Tite letters T^nth which Laj^rd Avas provided 
secured hina a gracioiia reception from this amiable 
personagCp who allowed him to begin operations 
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on the great nioimtl of Nimriid with the party 
of Arab w'orkniert whom he had hired for the 
purpose. Some time after, it came to the Tasha’s 
knowledge that a few friigments of gold leaf had 
been found in the rubhisli and he even procured 
a amall particle as sample. He immediately con- 
chided, as the Arab chief had done, that the Eng¬ 
lish traveller digging for hidden treasure—an 
object far tnorc intelligible to tlicm than that of 
disinterring and carrying home a quantity of old 
broken stones. This incident, by arousing the great 
man's rapacity, might have caused btrn to put a 
stop to all further search, liad not Layard, who 
well knew that treasure of this kind w'US not likely 
to be plentiful iti the ruins, immediately proposed 
that his Excellericj' should keep an agent at the 
mound, to take charge of all the precious mutals 
which might be discovered there in the course of 
the excavations. The Pasha raised no objections 
at the moment, but a few days later announced to 
I.Hj-ard that, to his great regret, he felt it his duty 
to forbid the continuation of the work, since he had 
just learticd that tJie diggers were disturbing a 
Mussulman burying-groitrn!. As the tombs of true 
bclievers are held very sacred and inviolable by 
Mohamined.-ins, this would have been a fatal obsta¬ 
cle, had not one of the Pasha's own officers conik 
dentiafly disclosed to Layard that the tombs were 
s/tam irars, that he and his men had been secretly 
employed to fabricate them, and for two nights had 
been bringing stones for the purpose from the 
surrounding villages. "We have destroyed more 
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tombs of true belicveni/* said the Aga,—(officers— 
in m.ikin|T sham ones, than c%'cr ynu could have 
denied. \Vc have killed our horses and ourselves 
in carrj'irg those accursed stones." Fortunately 
the Pasha, uliose misdeeds could not be tolerated 
even by a Turkish govemment. was recalled about 
Christma?. and sgcceedetl by an official of an en. 
tirely dtffcrem stamp, a man whose reputatjon for 
justice and mildness had preceded him. and whose 
arrlv.s] was accordingly greeted with public rejoic- 
ings. Operations at the mound noiv proceeded for 
some time rapidly and sLcccssfully. But this very 
succcs-i at one time raised new dilficultjesi for our 

4- One da 3 % as Layartl isvis returning to the 
mound from an cycursion, he vvas met on the way 
by two Arabs who had ridden out to meet him at 
full speed, and from a distance shoiited to him in 
the wildest excitement: '‘Hasten. U Beyl hasten 
to^the diggers' for they have found Ximrod him- 
self. It IS wonderful, hut it is true! we have seen 
him M ith our eyes. There is no God but God " “ 
Greatly pulled, he hurried on and. descending Into 
the trench, found that the workmen bad uncovered 
a gigantic head, the body to which was still im¬ 
bedded in earth and rubbish. This head, beauti¬ 
fully ku Ip I tired iu the alabaster furnished by the 
neighboring Ivills. surpassed in height the tallest 
man present. The great shapely features, in their 
majestic repose, seemed to guard some mightv 
secret and to defy t fie bustling curiosity of those 
who gazed on tliuni in wonder and fear. ‘-One of 
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tlie workmen^ on catching the first glimpse of the 
monster* hud thrown down hh basket and run off 
toward Mossnl as fast as his legs could c^rry him.** 
j. The Arabs came In crowds from the sur- 
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mundiiig encampment*;: they could scarcely be 
persniuied that the image was of stone, and coiv 
tended that it was not I lie work of nien*s hands, 
but of infidel giants of olden times. The com¬ 
motion soon spread to Mosul, where the terrified 
workman, entering breathless into the bazars, 
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AtiTiGunccd Ifi ever)' one he met that Nijitrod 
had appeared." The iiutlinrities of the toivn were 
alarmed, put iheir heads together and decided that 
such idolatrous proceedings were an outrage to re¬ 
ligion^ The consequence was that Layard was re¬ 
quested by Ilia friend ismail-Pasha to suspend 
operations for awhile, until the excitement should 
have subsided, a request with w^hicli he tliought it 
wisest to comply w'ithout remonstrance, lest the 
people of Mosul might come out in force and deal 
w"jth his precious find as they had done with the 
sculptured figure at Koyunjik in Rich's time. The 
alarm, however, djd not la^t long- Both Arabs and 
Turks soon became famlhar with the strange crea¬ 
tions ivhich kept emerging out of the eartli, and 
[earned to discuss them with great calm and grav¬ 
ity. '^Tbe colossal bulb and lions with wings and 
human heads, of wdiich several pairs w'ere discov¬ 
ered, isome of them in a .state of perfect preserva¬ 
tion, were especially the objects of wonder and con¬ 
jectures, w'hich generally ended in a curse on atE 
in5del-=5 and their works,"* the conclusion arrived at 
being that “ the idols w'ere to be sent to England, to 
form gatew'ays to the palace of the Queen. And 
when some of these giants, now in the lirstish ?dn- 
seum, were actually removed, ivitli Infinite pain^ 
and labor+ to be dragged down to the Tigris^ and 
floated down the river on rafts^ there ivaa no und to 
the astonishment of Layard's simple friends. On 
one such occasion an Arab Shdkh, of chieftain, 
whose tribe had engiiged to asisbt in moving one of 
llic winged bulls^ opened his heart to him. In the 
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name of the Most High.- said he, "tell tnc. O Bc>% 
wl)at you are going to do with these stones. So 
many thousands of purses spent on such things! 
Can it be, as you say, that your people leant wisdom 
from them? or is it as his reverence the Ca^di de¬ 
clares, that they are to go to the palace of your 
Queen, who, with the rest of the unhclievers, wor¬ 
ships these idols 1* As for wisdom, these figur^ 
will not teach you to make any better kmves, or scis¬ 
sors, or chintzes, and it is in the making of these 
things that the English show their wisdom. 

(5. Such was the view very generally taken of 
Layard’s work by both Turks and Arabs, from the 
Pasha down to the liumhicsl digger in his band of 
laborers, and lie seldom felt called upon to play 
the missionary of science, knowing as he did that all 
such efforts would be but wa-sted breath. This vvant 
of intellectual sympathy did not prevent the best 
understanding from existing between himself and 
these rangers of the desert. The primitive hfe 
which he led amongst them for so many months, 
the ktndlv hospiulity which he invariably experi¬ 
enced alWir hands during the excursions made 
and the visits he paid to different Bedouin trrbes m 
the intervals of recreation which he was compelled to 
allow himself from time to limc^these are 
the most pleasurable memories of those wonderful 
dreamlike years- He lingers on them lovingly and 
retraces them through many a page of both 
books *-pages which, for their picturesque vn^- 
Lb. io S\x>«yc\> W 
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ness, must jitnrsed vvitls delight even by sudi as 
are bill slightl>Mntercstt;d in the dlscovety of bun^^d 
palaces and winged bulls. One longs to have 
b^cn ivjlh him through some of those peerless 
evenings wlien^ after a long day s worki he sat 
before his cabtn in the cool starlight, watching 
the dances with \ihich those indefatigable Arabs, 
men and womens sotaced themselves deep into the 
night, whili: the encampnicnt was lively with the 
hum of voices, and the fires lit to prepare the simple 
tneah One longs to huyc diared in some of those 
brisk rides across plains so thickly enamelled with 
flowers, that it seemed a patchwork of many col¬ 
ors* and the dogs^ ns they returned from hunt¬ 
ing. issued front the long grass dyed red, yellow, or 
blue, according to the flowers tlirougli wliich they 
had hi 5 t forced their Avay,"'—the joy of the Arab s 
soul, wliich made the chief, 1-ayard's friend, contin- 
tially exclaiiTi, ** rtoting in the luxuriant herbage 
and scented ajr+ as his marc waded through llic 
(lowers:—What delight has God given us equal tu 
this? It Is the only thing worth living for+ ^Vhat 
do the diveliers m cities know of true happiness? 
They never have seen grass or flowers [ May God 
have pity on ihcni T'' 1 low glorious to watch the 

face of the desert changing its colors almost from 
day to day, wrhitc succeeding to pale slmw' color, 
red to white, blue to red* lilac to blue, and bright 
gold to til at* according to the flowers with which it 
decked itself! Out of si^ht stretches the gorgeous 
carpet, dotted wich the black camera-hair tents Ql 
the Araba. enlivened with flocks of sheep and camels^ 
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and hole studs of horses of nobk breed which sire 
brought out from Mosul ard left to graze at libertj-, 
in the days of healthy breezes and fragrant pastures. 

7 . So much for .spring. A beautiful, a perfect sea¬ 
son. but unfortunately as brief as it is lovely, and 
loo soon succeeded by the terrible heat and long 
drought of summer, which sometimes set in so sud¬ 
denly as hardly to give the few villagers rime to 
rather in their crops. Chaldea or l.ower Mesopo¬ 
tamia i.s ill this respect even worse off than the 
higher plains of Assyria, A temperature of uo 
in the shade is no unusual occurrence in Baghdad, 
true, it can be reduced to 

the houses by carefully excluding the faintest ra> 
of light, and it is there that the inhabitants mostly 
spend their days in summer. The oppressmn is 
slid, that Europeans are entirely unmanned and 
unfitted for any kind of activity. Camels sicken, 
nnd birds arc so distressed by the high 
that they sit in the date-trecs about Baghdad, with 

their mouths open, panting for fresh air, 

R. But the most frightful featuri: of a Mesopot^ 
i„i,n Slimmer is the 

storms, during which tntvcllers.in addition U. all the 
dangers, offered by snow-storiris^^mg buried ali^ 
and losing their way^arc exposed to that of 
cation not only from the fumaceJikc ^ ^ 

desert-wiiid. but from the impalpable sand, i^hich t 
whirled and driven before it, and fills the eyes, mouth 
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and nostrils of horse iind ridur. The three niiles^ ride 
from Layard^3 encampment to the rnonnd of Nim¬ 
rod jTiiist have been something more tlian pleasant 
iimming cxctci&e in such ^ season, and though the 
deep trenches and afforded a comparativeJy 

cot>! nnd delightful retreatp he soon found that fever 
was the price to he paid for the indulgcncct ^nd was 
repeatedly laid up witJi it. The verdure of the 
phrup'' he saysj in one p]acc+ " linid perished almost 
in a day. liot w inds, coming from the desert, had 
burnt up and carried Awny the shrubs \ Rights of 
locusts, darkening the a|r, hud destroyt-ii the icw 
patches of cu lt Evation, and had completed the huvoc 
commenced by the heat of I he sum . * . Violent 
w hirlivinds occasionally swept over the face of the 
countr>'. They could be seen as llley advanced 
from the desert^ carrynng along with them cloudj; of 
dust and sand. Almost utter darkness prevailed 
during their passage, which lasted generally about 
iin hour, and nothing could resist their fury. On 
returning home one afternoon after a tem[>est of 
the kind, I found no traces of my dwdlingji; they 
had been completely carried away. Ponderous 
w'ooden framc^works had been borne over the bank 
and hurled some hundred yard.s distant * the tents 
had diaappeared, and my furniture was scattcretl 
over the plain/' 

9. Kciftunately it woulJ not require much latK:ir 
to restore the wooden frames to their pro|ier place 
and lecotistmcC the reed-plaited, mud-pbstered walls 
as ^™I1 ^ the roof composed of reeds and boughs— 
such being the sumptuous residences of which Lav-. 
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,rJ ^linred the largest with various dom^tit animals- 

from whose iitimediate tompanio.iship he was save 
hvTthiii partition, the other hovels being devoted 

tl the wives, children and poulto' 

own &en.'aiits and different household uses. But the 

own ^ , even this accommodation, poor 

:it ,vr;:!i5V“"i;;y=>i »■» ->• t’ 

fe,t Wlicii lli« summer Imat set in in enmest, th« 
■nlmKitiblc from their closene&s and 

huts became uninhabitable Irom , can- 

he vermin with which they swarmed uhik a cm 

TD. " In th s dilemma, says x-a>.iiii, 

„ .^,,o be cut inf. the bnnk n( -Im. n-r "he'. 

^TiHirubrlv from the \Vh tier 

;■ Zins .Te tt“ Jb reci. nnJ b.n.ehs nf trees, 

L eneeU ‘'■7''fr:rb“"^ 

:r .:"a m,;rbti,cs, 

IS difficult to dccmc 

lelhns. ambitiously 
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that they did not diy again before the /ollon'ing 
spring, " The consequence was," he pleasantly re- 
mark*!, " that the only vendure on whicli my eyes 
tvere permitted tn feast before my return to Europe, 
vvaa fumislitd by my own property—the walls in the 
interior of the fooms being continually clotficd witli 
a crojj of grass." 

11. Tlicac few indications arc sufTiefent to give a. 
tolerably clear idea of what might be called “ Pleas¬ 
ures and hardships of ,in explorer’s life in the desert." 
As for the work itself, it is aimpie enough in the 
teliing. although it must have been extremely weari. 
some and iaborious in the performance. The sim¬ 
plest way to got at the contents of a mound, would 
be to remove all the earth and rubbish bj- carting 
It away,—a piece of work which oiir searchers might 
no doubt have accomplished w ith great facility, had 
they ha<I at their disposal a few' scores of thousands 
of slaves and captives, a-S had the ancient kings who 
built the huge constructions the mins of which had 
Jtmv to be disinterred. With a hundred or two of 
lured workmen and very limited funds, the case was 
jaiightJy differenE. TJieusk rcnlly amounted tu thf.q: 
to iidiicve tl3c pneatc.st po5isiblL' ro^ults at tJm least 
possible expense of kbnr and time, and tliia is haw 
auth excavations are tamed out on a plan uni¬ 
formly followeil ever>^vherc as the mo^E praetkaJ 
♦md direct; 

r conducted 

from different sides towartls the centre of the moimd 

llus IS obviously the surest and shortest wav to 
arrive at whatever renuiins of walls may be' im- 
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l>etidecl in it- But even this preijminary opE^ration 
ha5 to be carticd out with some jtidgmciit and dis* 
comment. It is known that the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians con at me ted their palaces and temples not 
upon the levelp natural soil, but upon an artificiLil 
platform of brick and earth* at least thirty feel high. 
This platform w'as laced on ail sides with a stron]^ 
wall of solid burned brick, often moreover cased 
wnth stone^ A trench dug straight from the plain 
into the low^er part of the mound wciiild conse¬ 
quently be w^a^tted labor* since it could never bring 
to anything but that same blind wall* behind which 
there h only the solid mass of the p]alforin+ Dig- 
gifig therefore begins in the slope of the mound, at 
H height comesponding to the supposed belglu of 
the platform, and is carried on straight across its 
surface until ii wall is reached*—a wall belonging to 
one of the palaces or templesL This wall has then 
to be followed, till a break in it is found, indicating 
an entrance or d^nvay.* The burrowing process 
beCimics more and more complicated, and some¬ 
times dangerous, Shafts have to be sunk from 
above at frequent inter^^al:s to introduce air and light 
into, the long and narrotv corridor; the !^ide.s and 
vault have to be propped by beams to prevent the 
soft earthy mass from falling Ln and crushing the 
diggers. Every shovelful of earth cleared away is 
removed in baskets which are puj^sed from hand to 
hand tilt they are emptied outside the trench, or else 
lowered empty and sent up full, through the shafts 
by means of ropes and pulleys, to be emptied on the 
top. When h 1 doorway ta reached^ it is cleared all 

■ Sflfi Fixture 13, on |h, 513. 
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llirough the thickness of tilt wall, which is very 
great ; then a similar tynnei is conducted aU along 
tilt! inside of the walk the greatest care being needed 
not to datnage the sculptures wbidi generahy line it, 
and whichp as it is, arc more or less injured and 
crackedr their upper parts somelimes entireEy de¬ 
stroyed by the action of fire. UTien the ttinnel has 
been carried along the four sides, ever^' donni'ay or 
portal carefully noted and cleared, it is seen from the 
measurements,—especially the width—whether the 
space explored be an inner court, a hall or a cham¬ 
ber. If the latter, it is sometimes entirely cleared 
from above, when the rubbish rrequently yields 
valuable finds in the shaije of various srtiaJl articles. 
One such chamber, uncovered by Layard, at Koy- 
Unjik, proved a perfect mine of treasures. The 
most curious teUcs were brougld to light In it; 
quantities of studa ami small rosettes in mothcr- 
of-pcarl, jvoiy and metal, (such art were used tti 
ornament the hamciL^ of the war-horrtcs), bowls, 
tups and di.shef> rd hronie,* bc^iyes caldrons, shields 
and other items of armor, even ghess bcmls, lastly 
fragments of a royal throne—posfiibly the vi:iy 
throne or\ which Xhig Sciinacherib sat to give 
audience or pmnoutiLc judgments, for the palace 
at Kuyutijik where the.se objects were found was 
bulEt by that monarTch so long faTniliar to us only 
from the Bible, and the sculptures and Inscriptions 
which cover its walls arc the annals of bis conquests 
abroad and bb rule at home* 

A description of the removal of the colossal bulls 
and lions widefi w'cre shipped to England and now 

• See t igizrEfa 5 7* 
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arc safely hoyfted in tliL^ Britbli Myseum+ought by 
Hghts to form the close of .t chapter devoted to 
Lajwd and his work**' But the reference mast 
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suffice; the vivid and entertajniTig narrative should 
be read in the nrigiitah os the passages are too long 
for transcriptionp and would be marred by quoting. 




m. 

THE RUtfCS, 

^Afid Mid *ciP inother*Go to, let make, lirick, and tium 
ttifm tliiDUEJily. And thry Lad brick (Of #IOik: altfi *]jmc fcr ittcir- 
EaJ-."—CJ’iw. JSU3^ 

J. It is a piinciplcr long ago laEd down and anSver- 
siilly recognizedt that every country its own 

people, Thai h, the mode of life &nd the intellect¬ 
ual culture of a people are shaped by the diaractcr- 
istic features of the land in which it ciHcJJsj or, m 
other word^p men can Jive only in a manner suited 
to the peculiarities ul their native countr}% Men 
g^ettled along tlic sen^shore will lead a different life, 
will develop iJjflercnE qualities of mind and bi>dy 
from the owners of vast inland pasture-grounds or 
the holders of rugged mountain fastnesses. They 
will all dre^ differently^ eat different foodp folioiv 
different pursuits. Their \ cry dwellings and public 
buildlngii will present an entirely different aspect, 
according to the material which they will have at 
hand in the greatest abundance, bo it stoncp wood 
or any other substance suitable for the puipose.^ 
Thus every country wiJJ create its own pecuhaf 
st>'lc of art. determined chiefly by its own natural 
productions. Dn these, architecture^ the art of the 
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builderi wUi be eveii more dependent than &ny 
ocher* 

a. It would seem thoiigli Chaldea or Lower 
Mesopotamia, regarded from this point of view, could 
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never have originated any architecture at aJJ^ for it 
is, at first sight, absolutely deEcient in btiilding 
materials of any sort, I he W'hoJe Jand Is alluvialp 
that ia, formed, gradually, through tJiouaands of 
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years, of the rich mud deposited by the two rivers, 
As they spread into vast marshy flats towards the 
end of tlieEr course. Such soU, when Imrdened into 
sufllicicnt consistenc>% is the finest of ah for cultiva¬ 
tion, and a greater source of wealth than mines of 
rile most prccions ore; but it hcar!^ no trees and 
contains no stone. The people who were fir>it 
tempted to settle in the lowlands tow'ards the Fer- 
sian Gulf by the extraordinary fertilily of tliat re- 
giotij found nothinij at all available to construct 
their simple dwellinijs—nothing but reeds of enor¬ 
mous size, which grciv there, as they do noiv, in 
the greatest profusion. These reeds cover the 
marshei 5 m the ^nmnier-time, rising often to the 
height of fourteen or fifteen feet. The Arabs of 
the marsh region form thoir houses uf this material, 
binding the stems together and betiding them Into 
arches, to make the skeletons of their buildingsi 
while, to form the walls, they strctdi across from 
arch to ardll mats made of the leaves*'^ ^ 

3 , There can be no doubt that of sueh habitations 
consisted the villages and towns of those first set^ 
tic rs. They gave quite sufficient shelter in the very 
mi id winters of that region^ and, when coated with a 
layer of mud which soon dried and hardened in the 
suHj could exclude even the violent rains of that sea¬ 
son. But tht^y u^ere in no way fitted for more acn^ 
bitiotis and dignified purposes. Neither the palaces 
of the kings nor the temples of the gods could be 
constructed out of bent reeds. Something more 


* RaiWJinH~uD''i Mcriun:3aie%^ Vut I„ ];i. ^Eii, 
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durable must be found, ^me material that would 
laul itseU to const met io ns of any size or shapcn 
TIk- mud coating of the cabins natumJJy suggested 
such a material. Could not this satne mud or clay, 
of which an inexhaustible supply was nJwaj'S on 
hand, be moulded into cakes of even size* and after 
being left to diy^ in the sun^ be piled Into walls of 
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the required height and thickness? And so men 
began to make bdeks. It was found that the clay 
gained much in consistency when mixed with finely 
chopped straw—^another article of which the coum 
tiy% abounding In wheat and other grainsp yielded 
unltmtted quantities. But even with this improve- 
tncnl the sun-dned bricks could not withstand the 
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continued act ten of miny rainy seasonsp or many 
tomd summers, but had a tendency to crumble 
away when parched too dry, or to soak and dissolve 
back into mud^ whexi too long exposed to rain. 
All these defects were removed by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of baking the bricks in kilns or ovens, a 
process which gives them the hardness and solidity 
of stone. But as the cost of kiln-dried bricks is 
naturally vety^ much greater than that of the orig¬ 
inal crude article, so the latter continued to be used 
in far greater quantiti^; the walls were made en¬ 
tirely of them and only protected by an outward 
casing of the hard baked bricks. These being so 
much more expensive, and calculated to last forever, 
great care was bestowed on their preparation; the 
best clay was selected and they were stamped with 
the names and titles of the king by whose order the 
palace or temple was built+ for w^hich they were to 
be used. This has been of great sendee in hlenti- 
fylng the varioO^ ruins and assigning them dates^ at 
least approximately. As h to be exj.>ected, there is 
a notable difference in the specimens of different 
periods. While on some bricks bearing the name 
of a king who lived about 3COO tj.c, the inscription 
Is uncouth and scarcely legible, and even their 
shape h rude and the material very inferior, those 
of the later Babylonian period (600 are hand¬ 
some and neatly made. As to the qiialit3", all 
explorers agree in saying it is fully equal to that 
of the best modem English bricks. The excellence 
of these bricks for building purposes is a fact so 
Well knonm that for now two thousand years—ever 
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Ellice tiestruction of Babylon —its tcmple5 

and paJacw have bcL-n used as quafrit-s for the con- 
stTUClion of cities and villages. The littJe town of 
HlLLATfp situated nearest to the site of the ancient 
capital, is huilt almost entirely with hric^rs from one 
Engle mound, that of KAsk—once the gorgeous 
and far-famed palace of Nebuchadnezzar, ^^i'tiose 
name and titles thus grace the walls of the most 
lowly Arab and Turkish dwellingsL All the other 
mounds are similarly used, and so far Is the valuable 
mine from being exhausted, tEiat it furnishes forth, 
to this da3\ a brisk and tlounsliing trade. Wliile 
a party of AVOrkmen is continually emplo^^^ed in dig- 
ging for the a\'a]lablc bricks, another is busy con¬ 
veying them to Oil lali; there they are shipped on 
the Euphrates and carried lo any place tvhere build¬ 
ing materials are in demand, often even loaded on 
donkeys at tkis or that landing-place ;md sent miles 
OAiay inland; some are taken as far as Baghdad, 
where they have been used for ages- The same 
thing IS done wherever there are mounds and rums. 
Both Layard and liis successors had to allow their 
Arab workmen to build their ow n temporar>^ houses 
out of ancient bricks, only watching them narrowly, 
lest they should break some vatuahte rclk in the 
process or use some of the handsomest and best- 
prcseri^ed specimens- 

4- No constmctfoii of bricks, either crude or kiln, 
dried, could have sufbeient solidity without the help 
of some kind of cement, to make them adhere 
firmly together. This also the lovrlands of Chaldea 
and Babylonia yield in suHicient quantity and of 
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variolip qualitic.^!. \Vhii« fn the early structure^ a 
kind of alicky red clay or Joatn js u«ed, mixed with 
chopped str3^% bitumen or pitch is substituted at a 
later period, which substance, being applied hot, 
adheres so firmly to tlie bricks, that pieces of these 
arc broken off when an attempt is made to procure 
a fragment of the temenf. This valuable article 
was brought doivn by ivatcr from Is on the Euphm. 
tes (now caUed HlT,, iviicre abundant springs 
of bitumen are to this day in activity. Calcareous 
earth—i.e,. earth strongly mixed with lime—being 
very plentiful to the west of the lower Euphrates, 
towards the Arabian frontier, the Babylonians of 
the latest times learned to make of it a white mor¬ 
tar which, for lightness and strength, has ncv'cr been 
surpassed, 

5. Ail tlic csaential matcri.-ils for plain but dur¬ 
able constructions being thus procurable on the 
spot or in the immediate neighborhood, the next 
important point was the selection of proper sites for 
raising these constructions, which were to serve 
purposes of defence as well as of worship and royal 
majesty, A rocky eminence, inaccessible on oitc or 
several sides, or at least a hifl. a knoll somewhat ele¬ 
vated above the surrounding plain, have usually 
been chosen wherever such existed. But this was 
not the case in Cl'aldea, There, as far as cj'c can 
see, not^ the slightest undulation breaks the dead 
ft-itncss of the land. Vet there, more than any- 
where else, an ejevalcd position was desirable, if 
only as a protection from the unhealthy exhalations 
of a vast tract of swamps, and from the intolerable 
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nuisance of swarms of aj^rcssivc and venomous 
insects, nhieli infest the entire river region during 
the long summer season. Safety from the attacks 
of the numerous roaming tribes wJiic11 mnged the 
countr}- in ever}- direction before it wa.s definiteiy 
settled and oi^niaed, uas also not among the last 
considerations. So, what nature had refused, tlie 
cunning and labor of man had tosupgly. Artificial 
hilis or platforms were constructed, of cimnnous 
* size and great licight—from thirty to fifty, even 
sixty feet, and on their (Tat summits the buildings 
Were iTLised. These platform;, sonrtetimes supported 
only one palace, sometitnes, as in the case of tile 
immense mounds of Ko>Tmjik and Nimrud in As. 
Syria, their surface had room for several, built by 
.successive kings. . Of course such huge piles could 
not be entirely executed in solid masonr>-. even of 
crude bricks. These were generally mixed tritli 
eartli and rubbish of all kinds, in more or less regu- 
l.nr. altenfate layers, the bricks being laid in clay. 
JSut the outwani facing was in all cases of baked 
Ijrick-. The platform of the principal mound which 
marks the phice of ancient Vu. ^now called Mtir- 
HKIfth* is faced witli a wall ten feet thick, of red 
kiln.dried bricks, cemented with bitumen. In As¬ 
syria. wlierer stone was not scarce, the sides of the 
platform wem even more frequently "protected 
by massive stonc-masonrj', carried perpendicularly 
from the natural ground to a height somewhat 
exceeding that of the platform, and either made 


• Vf tlie CIlaldMa, irocu trhicJt Abrmkam w,„t foftji. 
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plain &£ the top, or else trowneiJ into stont battle- 
mentis cut into gradines/'* 

6. Some mounds am considerably higher than the 
others and of a peculiar shape^ almost like a pyra¬ 
mid, that is, ending in a point from which it slopes 


dj.- Huozn^Tt (AsctKfrr cn|. 

down rapidly on all sides- Such is 
mound of Nimnid, w^hich Layard de 
so striking and picturesque an object 
proach the rums from any point of the plain* 
also 15 the still more picturesque mound of Bok- 
STP (now Bins NimrUD) near Baby lon, the laqg- 

~ ■ ^wlinwii'i Five Mtfflifcliire."' VoL. In, p. 
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cst of this kind.* These mounds are the remains of 
I peculiar constructions, called Zioourats, compnsed 
of several platfoims piled one on the other, each 
square in shape and somewhat smaller than the 
preceding nnc f the topmost platfonn supported 
a temple or sanctuary, which by these means was 
raised far above the dwellings of men, a constant 
reminder not less eloquent than the exhortation in 
some of our religious services: “Lift up 3'ouf 
hearts!'* Of these heavenward pointing towers, 
which were also used as obscn'atorics by the Chal¬ 
deans, great lovers of the stariy heavens, that of 
Rorsip, once composed of seven stages, is the 
loftiest; it measures over rjo feet in perpendicular 
height. 

7. It is evident that these artiiiciai hills could 
have been erected only at an incredible cost of hibor. 
The careful fueasurements which have been talrcn 
of several of the principai mounds have enabled 
explorers to make an accurate calculation of the 
exact amount of labor employed on each. The 
result IS startling, even though one is prepared for 
something cnormou.s. The great mound of Koj-un- 
iik—which represents the palaces of Nineveh itself— 
covers an arcA of one hundred acres, and reaches 
an elevation of pj feet at its highest point. To 
heap up such a pile of bnch and earth '■ would re¬ 
quire the united exertions of io,cbo men for twelve 
years,or of 20,000 men for six years."f Then only 
could the construction of the palacc-s begin. The 

t ILiirlliiwt,! ■■ Fi« VeL I., pp. 317 tad jlB. 
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[iiound of Ncbbi-Yunus^ which ha^ not yet been 
excavated, covers an area of fort3'' acres and is loft¬ 
ier and steeper tlian its neighbor: erection 

would have given full employment to 10,000 men 
for the space of five years and a Isatf/' Clearly, 
none but cQnqucn'ng monarch-s, who yEarly took 
thousands nf prisonent in battles and dn^ve home 
into captiyitj' a part of the population of every 
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countrj’ they subdued, couKi have employed such 
hosts of workmen on their buildingSH—not once, hut 
continuall/r f^^r it seems tn have been a point of 
honor with the Assyrian kings that each should 
build a new palace for himscif. 

When one eonsideri the character of the land 
along the upper course of the Tigris, w^here the As¬ 
syrians dwelt, one cannot help wondering why they 
went on buJJdmg mounds and using nothing but 
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bricks in their Lonstructjnris, There is tid rciLSort 
for it in the nature of the counlry. The dtk-s of 
As^-ria—NlNEtTtl (Koynnjik). iCvt.Air (Nimrud). 
Arbei-A. DUR-StUKRUKlN (Khorsahad) were built 
in the midst of a hilly reEi'nri abannfiing in many 
varicticii nf stone, fmm soft limestone to hard ha* 
saJt; some nf them actuaJly stood on rocky [jround, 
their moats being in part cut through the rock. 
Had they anted stone of better quality, they Is ad 
only to get it from the Ifagros range of mountains, 
which skirts nil AssjTia to the East, separating it 
from Media, Yet they never availed themselves 
of these resources, which must Iiave Jed to great 
improvements in their architecture, and almost en* 
tirely reserv'cd the use of stone for omntnerital pur¬ 
poses. This would tend to show, at nil event.s. that 
the Assj-ri.ana were not distinguished for inventive 
genius. They had wandered northward from the 
Jowl.-inds, where they had dwelt for centuries as a 
portion of the Chalde.m nation. When they sepa¬ 
rated from it and went off to found cities for them- 
sclvca, they took witli them certain arts and tricks 
of handicraft Jeamed in the old home, .nnd never 
thought of making any ch.mgc in them. It does 
not even seem to have occurr&f to them that by 
selecting a natural rocky elevation for their btii] J- 
ings tlicy would avoid tJie necessity of an artificial 
platform and .save vast amount of labor and time. 

9. Th.it they did put stone to one practical use— 
the outward casing of their walls and platforms^we 
have already seen. The hlock.s must have hecn cut 
in the Zagros mountains and brougJit by irnter_ 
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rjifled down the 5Cab, or some other of the rivers 
^■Iiich, sprin^’n^ from those moimtainSp flow into 
the Tfgfia. The process is represented with perfect 
clearness on some of the sculptures. That rcpro- 
duced fn F\^. 13 k of great interest, yhowm^ a 
peculiar mode of transport,—rafts floated on m- 
flatcd skins—which is at the present moment in as 
general and constant use as it appenri* to liave been 
in the same parts three tliousand years ago and 
probably more. When Laynrd wished to send off 
the bulb and Ibn.s which he had rnoved from Niin- 
rnd and Koynnjik down the Tigris to Bag^hdad and 
finsrah, for Bas&orah), there to he embarked for 
ICuropc, he had recourse to this conveyance, as no 
other b known for similar purposes. Thb is how 
he describes the prEmitive, but Jngenioufl contriv* 
ance : The skins of full-grown sTicep and goatSn 

taken off with as few incisions as possible, are lined 
nnd prepared, one aperture being left, through 
which the air is forced by the lungs, A framework 
of poplar beams, bianche-^j of trees, and reeds, hav^ 
ing been constructed of the sljue of the intended 
raft, the Inflated skins are tienJ to it by osier twigs, 
rile raft is then complete and is moved to the water 
and launched. C.ireis taken to place the skms witli 
their mouths upward, that; in cn^e any should burst 
or require rcfilhng, tfiey can be easily reached. 
Upon the frame work are piled bales of goods, and 
property belonging to mercliants and travelIcix. 

. . . . The raftmen impel these rude vesseb by long 
jHjles. li^ the ends of wluch are fastened a few pieces 
of np]it cane. (See Fig. 14,) . . . During the floods In 
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or after heuvy rains, ssniall raftis may float 
from Mosul ta Baghdad in ahou t eighty^foi^r houi^; 
but thu larger are gtincmlly six or seven days in 
performing the voyage. In summer^ and when the 
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nver is Tow, they are frequently nearly a month jji 
reiiching their destinationk WJicn they have been 
unloaded»they are broken np, and the buam.s^ wood 
and twigs 5o}d at eonsTdcrahlc proht. The skins 
arc wiiihcd and aflunvard rubbed with a preparation^ 
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to keep them from cmckiiig anrj rotting* They are 
then brought baukf either on the shoulders of the 
raftmen of upon donkeys, to Mossul and Tekrit* 
where the men eitgnged in the navigation of 
the Tjgria usually reside*" Numerous sculptures 
show us (hat similar skins were also used by swim¬ 
mers, who rode upon them in the water, probably 
when Uiey intended to swim a greater distance than 
they coLild have accomplished by their unassisted 
efforts. (See Figure 16.) 

10. Our imagination longs to reconstruct those 
gigantic piles as they must have struck the beholder 
in their towering hugeness, approached from the 
plain probably by several stairways and by at least 
-me ascent of a slope gentle enough to offer a con¬ 
venient access to hordes and chariots. What an im¬ 
posing object must have been, for Instance, the 
paJflcc of Sennacherib, on the edge of its hattlc- 
mented platform (mound of Koyunjik), rising 
directly above the waters of the Tigris,—named in 
the ancient language “the Arrow" from the swift- 
ncssof its current—into the golden and crimson glory 
of an Eastern sunset ! Although the sameness and 
unwieldy nature of the material used must have put 
architectural beauty of outline ont of the question, 
the general effect must liave been one of massive- 
grandeur and majesty, aided as it was by the elaho- 
rale ornamental ion lavtshed on evciy portion of tht 
building. Unfortunately the work of rctoiistruc. 
tion is left iilriiost entirely to imagination, which 
derives but little help from the shapeless heaps into 
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which time has converted tho!5ci ancientj might 
halls. 

II. Pcfi^ssori, an Engikh explorer and j^chobr 
whose works on f^iibiccts connected with art and 
espcciall3^ architecture hold a high place, has at¬ 
tempted to restore the palace of Sennacherib such 
as he imagines it to have been, from the hfnU fur¬ 
nished h^' the excavations. H e hiis prod need a st ri k- 
ing and most effective [neture, of which, however, 
ati enhVe half is simply guesswork. The w^hote 
nether part—the stone-cased, batt lamented platform 
w^tL the broad stairs^ the esplanade handsomety 
paved w^ith patterned slabs, and tlie low'cr part of 
the palace with its casing of sculptured slabs and 
portahi guarded winged bulls — is strictly accord¬ 
ing to the positive facts supplied by the excavatjonfl. 
I- or the rest* there is no authority wdiatcver. We do 
not even positively know whether there w^as anj^ :jec- 
ond story to ^\ss>Tian palaies at all. At all events, 
no traces of inside stairc-a^cs have been found, and 
the upper part of the W'alls of even the grounchlioor 
has regularly been either demolished or dcstroj-ed 
by fire. As to columns^ it Is fiTipo?isible to a^ertain 
how far they may have been used and in w hat w ay. 
Such as were used could have been, as a rule, only 
nf w’ood—trunks of great trees hewq and smoothed 
— and consequently every vestige of them has dis. 
appeared, though some round column bases in 
stone have been found.* The same remarks apply 

^ Sm Vif p. 63,, TTii-nr Ui but unr ^Jiccptiuji, {a the c:*ie of n, 
ratfCiiE FTploTJirkifi, tvhiizh uac wiituy titTakcn Li^liunn^hat 

%ilm iliMBvfrfed- 
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to the rcstoriition of an .'Assyrian palace cDurt^ ^ho 
after Fef^sson, while that of a palace hall^ after 
Layanl^ is not open to the same reproach and gives 
simply the result of acLual disco verier Wlthoulp 
therefore, slopping long to consider conjectures 
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more Of less unsupported^ let 115 rather ti^'^to reprch 
duce in our minds a clear perception of what the 
audience hall of an Assynan king looked like from 
what we may term positive knowledge. We sliall 
find that onr malcrials ^^111 go far towards creating 
for us a vivid and auLhentic picture^ 
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12. On entering such □ Itall the first thing to 
f^trike us would probabl}-' be the pavement^ either of 
large alabaster slabs dclicrttc:ly carved in gtacofuJ paU 
terns, as also the arched doomap leading into the 
adjacent rooms (see Figs.^ 24 and 25^ pp. 6g and 

or else covered with rows of msenptions, the charac¬ 
ters being deeply engraven ^tnd aftervi^arda filled with 
a wiottcn metallic suhstancCf like brass or bronze^ 
which would give the enttne flwr the appearance of 
be [Pig covered with inscriptions in gilt charactcis^ the 
strange forms of Cuneiform writing making the whole 
look like an intricate and fanciful design. 

13. Our gaze would next be fascinated by the 

colossal human-headed ivinged bulls and lions keep¬ 
ing their silent watch in pairs at cadi of the por¬ 
tal s* and we should notice ivith astonishment that 
the artists had allowed Lhcm each an extra Icg^ 
making the entire number five instead of four. 
This Was not done at random^ but with a very wcll- 
ai leu late d artiti£ic object — of giving the mon¬ 
ster the dgbE number of legs, w'hether the spectator 
beheld it in ffont or in proRkp as in both cases one 
of the three front legs h concealed by the others* 
The front view the animal stan^li^g^ while it 

appears to be striding when viewed from the side. 
(See Figures iS and 27+ pp* 59 and 75.) The walls were 
worthy of these majestic door-keepera. The crude 
brick ma^Tiry disappeared up to a height of tivelve 
to fifteen feet from the ground m ruler the sculptured 
slabs of soft grayish alabaster which were soJidJy 
applied to the lA a]] , and held together by strong 
iron craaips. Sometimes utie subject nr one gfgan- 
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tic figure of king or i.!city wjis reprcst^ntcd on one 
slab; often the sanic subject occupied severe! slabs, 
and not unfrequcntly was carried on along an en¬ 
tire walk In tills case the lines begun on one slab 
were continued on the next with such perfect 
smoothness, so absolutely without a break, as to 
warrant the condusiuti that the slabs were sculpt, 
tired aftfr the}' had been jiut in their places, not 
before. Traces of paint show that color was to a 
certain extent employed to enliven these represen- 
tations, prubabl3'not mcr plentifully and with some 
discrimmation, Thus color is found in many places 
on the eyeji, brows, hair. sandal$, the drapenes, the 
mitre or high head-dress of the kings, on the har- 
ness of hordes and portions of the chariots, on the 
flowers carried by attendants, and somelimes on 
trees. Where a siege is portrayed, the flameswhich 
issue out of windows and roofs seem always to 
have been painted red. 'Hicrc is reason to believe, 
however, that color was but sparingly bcstou'cd oii 
the sculptures, and therefore they must have pre¬ 
sented a pleasing contrast adtii the richness of the 
ornamentation which ran along the iiafTs immedi¬ 
ately above, and which consisted of hard baked 
hneks of large size, painted and glazed in the fire, 
forming a continuous frieze from three to five feet 
wide. Sometimes the painting represented human 
figures and various scenes, sometimes also winged 
figures of deities or fantastic animals,—in which case 
It iins usually confined above and below by a simpJe 
but graceful running pattern; or it iioutd cwiisist 
svholly of a more ur less elaborate continuous [wt. 
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tcm like Fi^. ^3, 23, or 25. these last sjuiboHcal 
cornjMsJtjons with 3 retigious si^jiic3tion. (Sec 
also Fig. "Irtterior view,” etc.) Curiously 
^ enough the remains—mostly veiy trifling frag¬ 
ments—which have been discovered In various ruins, 
show that these handsomely finished glazed tiles ejt- 
hibited the very same colora nhich arc nowadays 
m such high favor with ourselves for all sorts of 
decorative purposes; those used most frequently 
ivcfB a dark and a pale yellow, white anti cream, 
color, a delicate pale green, occasionally orange and 
a pale lilac, ver^- little blue and red; olive-grecn and 
broivn are f.ivorite colors for groimds. « N^ow and 
tlien an intense blue and n bright red occur, gener¬ 
ally togctlierr but these positive hues are rare, and 
the taste ol the Assyrians seems to have Jed them 
to prefer, for their patterned walls, pale and dull 
hues. . . . The general tone of their coloring is 
quiet, not to say sombre. There is no striving after 
bnlbant effects. The Assj-rian artist sects to 
please by the elegance of his form.s and the har¬ 
mony of h,a hues, not tn startle by a display of 
bnght *ird strongly contracted colors.*'' 

14. It ha,s been ashed t how^ were those halls 
i^fed and how were they lighted ? questions which 
have given rise to much discussion and ivhich can 
scarcely ever be answered in a positive wav, since in 
no single instance has the upper part of the walk or 
any part whatever of the roofing been preserved, 
btill, the peculiar shape and dimensions of the princt- 


* G. « Fi™ MciurchW" V«l, 1., pp. 
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pal palace halls goes far toivands C9tablfahing a sort 
of circumstantial evidence in the case. They are 
invariably long and narrow, the proportions in some 
being so striking as to have made them more like 
corridors than apartments—a feature, by the by. 
which must have gTEatly impaired their architectural 
beauty; they were three or four times as long as 
they were vrjdc, and even more* The great hall of 
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the p.ilacc of As-shur-na^ir-pal on the platform of 
the Nimrud mound (excavated by Layard, who caiJa 
it, from its position, the North-West palace") is 
i6o feet long by not quite 40 wide. Of the five 
halls in the ^orsabad palace the largest measures 
rib fu by 33. the smallest 87 by 25, while the most 
imposing in size of alt yet laid open^ the great hall 
of Sennacherib at Koyunjikt shows a length of fully 
iSo ft. with a width of 4a It is scarcely probable 
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that thu o!(I builders, who in other points hav'c 
^hnvm so mueh artistic taste, should have selected 
this unifpnn and unsatisfactory shape for their state 
apartments, unless ihej- were forcibly held to Jt bv 
aomc msupcrable imperfection in the means at their 
UisposaJ, That tlicy knew how to use proportions 
toofc pleasing in their general effect, we see from 
11C inner open enurts, of which there were several 
tn every palace, and which, in shape and dimensions 
are very much like those in nur own castles and pal- 
aces, nearly .square, ^nhout lito ft. or i^o ft. each 

bo ft, by ,35. Only tiro courts have been found 
lean towards the long-and-narrow shape, one be- 
infl 350 ft. by tjO, and the other 220 hy look But 
even this fs verj- different from those passage. 
t>ke gal cries. The only thing which entity e". 

t» the difficulty of providing them with a roof Jt 

hncks. and although the Assyrians knew how to 
construct arches, they used then, only for vcn“ 
narrow vau ts or over gateways and doors, and 
CQdd not have carried out the principle on anv 
extensive scale. The only obvious, expedk 

the r.?"' K sparinlag the width of 

the hall with rvooden beams or rafters. .Vow no 

rce, not even the lofty cedar of Lebanon dr the tall 
c^ess of the East, will give a rafter, of 

length, few even that. There w^s no getting over 
or around this necessity, and so the matter was set* 
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tied for the artists quite aside from their own 
wishes. This also explaLns the vnluc which 

uits attached by a!! the As-syrEan conquerors to fine 
timber- it was often demanded as tributCp nothing 
could be more acceptable as a gift* and expeditions 
were frequently undertaken into the distant moun' 
tainnus regions of the Lebanon on purpose to cut 
some. The clifhcuity about roofing wouJd naturally 
fall away in the smalkr roomSp used probably as 
steeping and dwelling apartnientSp and accordingEy 
thej' vary freely from oblong to square; the latter 
being generally about 25 ft, each way^ sometimes 
[cs3, but never more* There were a great many 
such chambers in a palace; as many as sh'cty^ight 
have been discovered in Sennacheribpalace at 
Koyunjik, and a large portipn of the building, be it 
refiietTibcrcd+ ii not yet fully explored. Some were 
as highly decorated as the great lialbip some faced 
with plain slabs or plastered^ and some had no or¬ 
naments At all and showed the crude brick. These 
differefices probably indicate the difrerEnce of rank 
in the royal household of the persons to U'hom the 
apartments ivere assigned. 

15- The question of light has been discussed by 
eminent explorcnt—Layard, Botta, Fergusson—at 
ev'CR greater length and with a greaier display of in¬ 
genuity than that of roofing. The results of the 
learned discui^siofi maybe shortly siimincd up as foL 
lows: We may take it for gntfited that the halb 
were sufficiently lightedp for the builders would not 
have bestow^cd on them such lavish artistic labor had 
they not meant their work to be seen in all its details 
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and to the beat advanta^. Tfsin could be effected 
only in one of three way^, or in two combined: 
either by means of numerous small windows pierced 
at regular intervals above the frieze of enamelled 
bricks, between that and the roof, — or by means of 
one lar^c opening in the roof of woodwork, as pro- 
posed by Layard in his own restoration, or by smaller 
openings placed at more frequent intervals^ Tins 
Utter contrivance Is in general use now in Armenian 
houses, and Botta, who calls it n huvrt, gives a 
drawing of it,* It is very ingenious, and would have 
the advantage of not admitting too gre-it a mass of 
Sunlight and heat, and of being easily covered with 
carpets or tliick felt rugs to exclude the rain. The 
second method, thougli much the grandest in point 
®f effect, Would present none of tliese advantages 
and would be objectionable diieHy on account of 

the rain, which, pouring down in torrents _as it 

docs, for weeks at a time, in those countries—must 
very soon damage the fiooriiig when; it is of brick, 
and eventually convert it into mud, not to speak of 
the inconvenience of making the state apartmenti 
infit for use for an indehnitc period. The small side 
windows just below the roof would scarcely give suf- 
ficent light by themselves. WTio knows but they may 
have been combined with the htmre sj-stem, and 
thus something very satisfactory finatly obtained. 

i 6 . The kings of Chaldea, Babylonia and Assyria 
seem to have been absolutelj* possessed with a raa- 
nta for building. Scarcely one of them but left in- 
Bc riptions telling how he raised this or that palace, 

*Stc Fiu, 33. |t, 83, 
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tills or that temple in ont; or other city\ often in 
many cities. Few contented themselves willi re¬ 
pairing the bniJding^ left by their predecEssonJn 
This js easy to be ascertained, for they divays men¬ 
tion all they did in that line. Vanity, which seems 
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to have beeCp together ivith the love of booty, aJnioHt 
their ruling passion, of course accounts for this in a 
great measure. But there are also other causes, of 
which the principaJ one was the very perishable na¬ 
ture of the const ructions, all their heavy ma^ive- 
ficss notwithstanding. Being made of compara^ 
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tSvcIy soft and yielding matcrialp thdr very' wetght 
ivoiild cause the mounds to settle and bulge out at 
the sides ill some placosp producing crevices in 
others, and of course disturbing ihe bab[icc of the 
thicfc but loose masonry of the walls constructed on 
top of them. These accidents could not be guarded 
against by the outer casing of stone or burnt brickp 
or even by the strong buttresses which were used 
from a very early period to prop up the unwieldy 
piles: the pressure fruin within was too great to be 
resisted. 

jy. Art outer agenl^ toOp w*as at work, surely and 
sttadify destructive: the longt heavy winter rains. 
Crude bricky Tivhen c?tposed to mobturup easily dis- 
^olve:S into jts original clement—mud; even burned 
brick is not proof against very long exposure to 
violent wettings; and w'e know that the mounds 
Wert lialf composed of loose rubbish h Once 
thoroughly permeated wnth moisturcp nothing could 
keep these huge masses from dissolution^ The 
builders were wcU aware of the danger and strug¬ 
gled against it to the best of their ability by' a 
vGry" artfully contrived and admirably executed sys¬ 
tem of drainage, carried through the mounds in all 
directions and pouring the accumulated waters into 
the plain out of mouths beautifully constructed in 
the shape of arched vaults.* Under the flooring of 
most of the halls have been found drainsp running 
along the centre, then bonding towards a conduit 
in one of the comers^ which carried the contents 
dowm into one of the pHneipa] channels. 


Fij^rei ^ ajsj 35, aj- 
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iS, But all these precautions were, in llic lune 
of little avaiJp SO that it was frcijuently a simpler aiad 
less expensive proceeding fnr a king to build a new 
palace, than to keep repairing and prDpjnng up an 
old one w^hjeh crumbled to pieces, so to speak, under 
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the workmen’s hands. It is not astonifihtng that 
sometimes, when they had to give up an old man- 
aion as hopeless, they proceeded to demolish it, in 
order to carry away the stone and use \X in struct¬ 
ures of their own, probably not so much as a matter 
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of thrifty as with a view la quickeninjj the work^ 
stone-cutting in the quarries and irsinsport down the 
river always being a lengthy operation* This ex¬ 
plains why, in sortie later palaces, slabs were foiind 
with their sculptured face turned to the crude brick 
walk and the other smoothed and prepared for the 
artist, or with the sculptures half erased^ or piled 
up against the waJlp ready to be put in place. The 
nature of the injuries w^hich caused the ancient 
buildings to decay and lose all 5hape+ is very faith¬ 
fully described In an inscription of the Babylonian 
king Nebuchadnej:zar4 in which he relates how he 
cozisttuctcd the Ziggurat of Borsip on the site of 
an ancient construction^ which he repaired^ as far as 
it went. This is what he says: The temple of the 
Seven Spheres, the Tower of Borsip which a for¬ 
mer king had built . . « . but had not finished its 
upper part, from remote days had fallen into decay. 
The channels for drawing o^ the water had not been 
properly provided ■ rain and tempest had w’ashed 
aw'ay its bricks ; the bricks of the roof were cracked ; 
the bricks of the building were washed away into 
^ heaps ol rubbish.” All this gufEciently accounts 
for the peculiar aspect offered by the Mesopotamian 
ruins. Whatever process of destruction the build¬ 
ings underwent^ w'hethcr natural or violent, by con¬ 
querors' hands, whether through exposure to fire or 
to stress of weather, the upper part would he the 
Brst to suffer, but it would not disappear, from the 
nature of the material, w^hich is not combuiitible. 
The crude bricks all through the enormous thickness 
of the walls, once thoroughly loosened^ dislodged^ 
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dried up or soaked through, would lose tlieir 
coasistcnc)'' and tumble down into thu cotirtH untt 
halls, choking them up with the soft rubbish into 
which they crumbled, the surplus rolling down the 
sides and forming iho^se evert slopes which, from a 
d istan ce, so deceivingly im it ate natu ral h ids. Time, 
accumulating the drift-sand from tlie desert and 
particles of ferlile earth, does the rest* and clothes 
the mounds with the verdant and flowery garment 
which 13 the delight of the Arab's eyes. 

19, It is to this mode of destruction the Assyrian 
kings allude in their annals by the continually recur- 
ring phrase: “ I destroyed their cities, I overwhelmed 
them, r burned them in the firei / Araps cf/ 

/Az-tfiJ" However difficult it is to get at the treasures 
imbedded in these '' lieaps^*' we ought not to repine 
at the Jabor, since they ow'e their preservation en- 
ifrely to llie soft masses of earth, sand and ioose rub¬ 
bish which have protected them on all sides from the 
contact wnth air, rain and ignorant plunderers, keep¬ 
ing thern as safely—if not as transparently—housed 
as a walnut in its lump of candied sugar. The explor¬ 
ers know this so well, that when they leave the ruins, 
aitcr completing their work for the lime, they make 
it a point to fill all the excavated spaces with the 
very rubbish that has been taken out of them at the 
cost of so much labor and time. There is some¬ 
thing impressive and reverent in thus re-buiying 
the relics of those dead ages and nations, whom the 
mysterious gloom of their self-erected tombs be¬ 
comes better than the glare of the bfO,'id, curious 
daylight. Wlien I-ayard+ before his departure, after 
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once more watitlering with some friends through all 
the trenchcfli tunnels and passages of the Nimrud 
mound, to gaifl for the last time on the wonders on 
which no man Jiad looked before him, found himself 
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once more on the naked platform and ordered the 
workmen to cover them tip again, he was stronely 
moved by the contrast: " We look around m vain, 
says he, " for any traces of the wonderful remams 
we have just seen, and are half inclined to believe 
that we have dreamed a dream, or have been listen- 









ing ii> ^>mc tale of Eastern romaticc* Soiritp who 
may heri^after tread on the spot Tivhen the 
again grows over the Ass>Tian palaces, may indeed 
a aspect that 1 have been relating a vision." 

20 . It is a curious fact that In Asaynia the mins 
^peal^ lo us only of the living, and that of the dead 
there are no traces ivhalcver* One might think peo¬ 
ple never died there at ah. Yet it is well known 
that ah n at ions liave bestowed as much care on the 
interment of their dead and the adornment of their 
Last resting-place as on the construction of their 
dwellings—na>% some even more, for instance, the 
Egyptians. To this loving veneration for the dead 
hislary ow^es half its dlscovcHes; indeed we should 
have almost no reliable information at ah on the 
veiy' oldest races, who lived before the invention of 
writing* w^cre it not for their tombs and the things 
w^c find in them. It Is very strange, ihcreforCi that 
nothing of the kind should be found in Assyria, a 
country which stood so high In culture. For the 
sepulchres which are found in such numbers in some 
mounds dowm to a ccrtaiit depth, belong, as is 
shown by their very position^ to later races, mostly 
even to the modem Turks and Arabs. This pecu- 
harity Js so puzzling that scholars almost mcline to 
suppose that the Assyrians either made away with 
their dead Jn some manner unknown to us^ or else 
took them somewhere to bur)% The latter conjec¬ 
ture,^ though not entirely devoid of foundation, as 
we shall sees ii unsupported by any positive facts, 
and therefore was never seriously discussed. The 
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question ia simply left opctii until bomelliing tiAp- 
pens to sheJ light on It* 

I 21 . It is just the contraiy in Babylonia. Jt can 
boaiit few handsome ruins or sculptures. The plat¬ 
forms and main w^Us of many palaces and tem¬ 
ples have been known from the names stamped on 
the bricks and the cylinders found in the founda¬ 
tions, but they pfcsetit only shapeless masses, frocn 
which all traces of artistic work have disappeared- 
In compen-sation, there ig no country in the world 
where so many and such vast cemeteries have been 
discovered. It appears that the land of CliaEdea, 
—perhaps because it was the cradle of nations whicli 
afterwards greyr to greatness^ as the Assyrians and 
tlic Hebrews—was regarded as a place of peculiar 
holiness by its own inhabitants^ and probably also 
by neighboring countries, Avhich would explain the 
mania that seems to have prevailed through so 
many ages+ for hurjnng the dead there in unheard 
of numbersH Strangely enough, some portions of it 
even now- are held sacred in the same sense. There 
are shrines in Kerbela and Ncdjlf {somewhat to the 
ivest of Babylon) where every caravan of pilgrims 
brings from Persia hundreds of dead bodies in thej'r 
felt-^rovereJ coffins, for butfaL They are brought 
QU camels and iiorscs. On each side of the animal 
awhngs a coffin, unceremoniously thumped by Ihc 
rider's bare heels. These coffins are, like merchan¬ 
dise, unladen for the night—^and sometimes for days 
loo—in the khans or caravanseries (the enclosed 
haJting-places), w^here men and beasts take their 
rest together* Lender that tropical clime, It is easy 
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to imagine the results. It is in part to thisdisgust- 
mg custom that the great mortality in the caravans 
is to be atlributedg one fiftll of which leave their 
bones in the desert in AtaMj seasons. However 
that rnay be, the gigantic proportions of the 
Chaldean burj-ing-grounds struck even the ancient 
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Greek travellers with astonishment, and some o( 
them positively asserted that the Assyrian kings 
used to be buried in Chaldea. If the kings, why 
not the nobler and vrealthier of their subjects ? The 
transport down the rivers presented no difficulties. 
Still, as already remarked, all this \s mere conjec¬ 
ture* 

22 . Among tbc Chaldeans cities KilECH fnow 
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WaRKa) \v^s Cijnsid^red from very old times one of 
the holiest. It had many extremely ancient temples 
and a college of learned priests, and around it grad¬ 
ually formed an immense '^city of the dead ** or Me- 
cropohs. The English explorer* Loft us, in 1854-5, 
especially turned lus attention to h and hfs account 
IS astoundifiig. First of all, he was struck by the ma- 
jest ic d esolation of t he place- Warka and a fc vf othc r 
mounds arc raised on a slightly elevated tract of the 
desert, above the level of the yearly inundations^ and 
accessible only from November to March, as all the 
rest of the time the surrounding plain is either a 
lake or a swamp. The desolation and solitude of 
Warka/' says Loftus, ** are even more striking than 
the scene which is presented at Babylon itself, 
"fhere is no life for miles around^ No river glides 
in grandeur at the base of its mounds; no green 
date groves flourish near its ruins. The jackal and 
the hyama appear to shun the dull aspect of its 
tombs. The king of birds never hovers over the 
deserted waste. A blade of grass or an Insect Ends 
no existence there. The shrivelled lichen alone^ 
clinging to the weathered surface of the broken 
brickt seems to glory in its universal dominion over 
those hamrn walls. Of all the desolate pictures I 
have ever seen that of VVarka incomparably sur¬ 
passes alh"* Surely in thU case it cannot be said 
that appeamnccs are deceitful ^ for all that space, 
and much more, is a cemetery, and what a cemetery I 
It IS difficult/' again says Loftus, to convey any¬ 
thing like a correct idea of the piles upon piles of 
human remains which there utterly astound the 
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beholder* Excepting only the triangular space be¬ 
tween the three prindpaJ minSp the whole remain¬ 
der of the platform, the whole space between the 
walls and an unknown extent of desert beyond 
them, are everywhere filled with the bones and 
sepulchres of the dead. There is probably no other 
site in the world which can compare with Warka in 
this respect."" It must be added that the coffins do 
not simply lie one next to the other, but in layer^i 
doivTi to a depth of 30-60 ^eet. Different epochs 
show different modea oE bun ah among which the 
following four are the most rcniarkable. 

23, Perhaps the queerest eoffm shape of all is that 
composed of two earthen jars (a and ^)p wliich accu. 
rately fit together, or one slightly fits Into the other* 
the juncture being made airtight by a coating of 
bitumen The body can be placed in such a 

coffin onl)-^ with sligJjtly bent knees. At one end (r) 
there is an air-bole^ left for the escape of the gases 
which ronn during the decomposition of the body 
and which might otherwise burst the jars—a precau¬ 
tion probably suggested by experience (fig, 36). 
Sometimes there is only one jar of much larger size, 
but of the same shape, with a similar cover, also 
made fast with bitumen, or else the mouth is closed 
with bricks. This h an essentially national mode of 
burial, perhapti the mo^it ancient of alL yet it re¬ 
mained tn use to a very late period- It is to be 
noted that this is the exact shape of the water jars 
now carried abi^ut the streetb of Baghdad and fa¬ 
miliar to every traveUer. 

24. Not much Jcis originiU is the so-callcd "^disb- 
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cover coffin/' also veiy ancient and national. The 
jlJustmtions sufficiently show its shape and arrange¬ 
ments^ In these coffins tivo skeletons are sometimes 
found, showing that when a widow or widower died, 
it was openedp to lay the newly dead by the side of 
the one who had gone before. iTie cover Is all of 
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one piece—a very respectable achievement of the 
potter*^ art. Tn Mugheir [ancient Ur), a mound 
Was foutKli cntii'cly filled with this kind of coffins* 
25* Much more elaborate, and consequently prob¬ 
ably reserved for the noble and wealthy^ is the sepul¬ 
chral vault in brick, of nearly a man^s heigbtHt 
these sepulchres, as in the preceding ones^ the sfcel^ 


* Fi^. 37 and 38, p. 3^* 
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ton is found lying in the same position, evi¬ 

dently dictated by some religions ideas. The head 
is pilJowed on a large brick, commonly covered with 
a piece of stuff or a rug. In the tattered rags which 
sometimes still exist, costly embroideries and fn'nged 
golden tissue have more than once been recognised, 
while some female skeletons still show'ed handsome 
heads of hair gathered into fine neta. The body 
lies on a reed mat, on its left sidCh the right hrtnd 
stretched out so as to reach with the tips of the fin¬ 
gers a hoivl, generally of copper or bronze, and some¬ 
times of fine w^orkmanship, usually placed on the 
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palm of the left handn Around are placed various 
articles—dishes* in some of w'hich remnants of food 
are foundi such as date slones^—jars for waierp 
lampSi, etc. Some skeletons wear gold and silver 
bangles on their wrists and ankles. These vaults 
were evidently family sepulchres, for several skele¬ 
tons are generally found m them; in one there were 
no less than eleven. (Fig. 39» P" 89-) 

36, All these modes of burial are very old and pe¬ 
culiarly Chaldean. But there is still another, whicli 
belongs to more recent times, even as late as the 
first centuries after Christ, and was used by a dlfifep 
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ent and foreign racc^ the Farthians, one of those 
who came In turns and conquered the country^ 
stayed there awldSe* then disappeared* These col- 
fins are, from their curious farm* bnowu under the 
name of slipper-shaped/" Thc>"are glazcdp green 
on the outside and blue on the inside, but of very 
inferior make: poor clay, mixed with straiVp and 
only half baked, therefore ver>" brittle. It is 
thought that they were put in tlieir place empty, 
then the body was laid in* the lid put down, and 
the care of core ring them with sand le^t to the 
winds. The Jid is fastened with the same morlar 
which js used in the brick masonry surrounding the 
coffin, where such a receptacle Hels been made for it; 
but they more usually lie pell-melk separated only 
by thin layers of toosc sand. There arc mounds 
which arc, as one may say» larded with them: wher¬ 
ever you begin to dig a ttuiichr the narrow' ends 
itick out from both side^i. In these coffins also 
various articles were buried writh the dcad^ some¬ 
times valuable ones, *rhe Arabs know this? they 
ilig in the sand wriih their hands, break Llic coffins 
open w'ith their Apears^ and grope in them for booty. 
The consequence is that it is extremely difficult to 
procure an entire coffin. Loftu^ nuccecdedh how¬ 
ever, m sending some to the British Museum^ having 
first pasted around them several layers of thick 
paper, ivlthont w^hich precaution they could not 
have borne the transport* 

37. On the whole„ the ancient Chaldean sepub 
chres of the three first kind^ a c distinguished by 
greater care and tidiness. They are not only sepa^ 
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rated by brick partitions on tbc sidca^ and also above 
and below by a thin layer of brick masonrj^i but tke 
greatest tare was taken to protect them against 
dampness. The sepulchraJ mounds are pierced 
through and through, from top to bottom, by drain, 
age pipes or shaftSp consisting of a sericj^ of rings, 
solidly joined together with bitumen, about one 
foot in diameter. These rings are made of baked 
clay. The top one is shaped soinciihat like a fun¬ 
nel, of which the end ia inserted in perforated 
bricks, and which is provided with small holest to 
receive any inhltration of moisture. Besides all this 
the shafts, which are sunk in pairs, are surrounded 
with broken potter^^ How ingenious and practical 
this system was^ wc see from the fact that both the 
coffins and their contents are found in a estate of 
perfect dryness and preser\^ation. (Fig. 41, p- 90^) 
28. Jn fact the Chaldeans^ if they could itol reach 
such perfection as the Assyrians in slab-sculpture^ 
on account of not having stone either at home or 
within easy reach, seem to have derived a greater 
variety of architectural ornaments from that inex.^ 
Iiauatible material of theirs—baked clay or terra- 
cotta. We see an instance of it in remnants—un^ 
fortunately very small ones, of some walls belong¬ 
ing to that same city of Erech. On one of the 
mounds Loft us was puzzled by the large quantity 
of small terra-cotta cones, whole and in fragments+ 
lyirig about on the ground. The thick flat end of 
them WAS painted red, black or white, Wlial w^as 
hi* amazement w'hen he stumbled on a piece of waj] 
(some seven feet in height and not more than thirty 
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in length), which showed him what their use had 
been. They were grouped into a variety of pat¬ 
terns to decorate the entire wall, being stuck with 
their thin end into a layer of soft clay with which it 
was coated for the purpose. Still more original and 
even rather Lncomprchcnsibli^ is a wall decoration 
consisting of several bands, composed each of three 
rows of small pots or enps—about four inches in 
diameter—stack into the suit clay coating in the 
same maimer^ wdth the mouth turned outward ol 
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CO urse! I .oftu s fou nd s u ch a W'alh hu t un fortunately 
has given no design of it. (Figures 415 and 44,) 

59. As to the ancient Babylonian^ or rather Chub 
dean, art in sculpture, the \^i w^ord has by no 
tneans been said on that subject- Discoveries crowd 
in every yenr^ constancy leading to the most unux^ 
pcctcd condusions. Thus, it was long an. accepted 
fact that Assyria had very few statues and Baby¬ 
lonia none at all, w'hea a few years ago [lSSi)r 
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wliat slvotilcl s. French explorer, Mr. Dc Sarzec, 
French CDnsiil in Basm, bring home but nine mag¬ 
nificent fitaltiea made of a dark, ncarfj^ bJack sEone 
aiS hard as granite, called diorite.* Lrnfonutiatcly 
thc3'' are aJI bcodlcss; but, sts though to make up 
for this mutilatjon^ one head was found sepaniie,— 
a shaved and turbaned head beautifully preserved 
and of remarkable workmanship^ the very pattern 
of the turban being plain enough to be reproduced 
by any modem loom.f These large prices were ae- 
concipatiied hy nt -eluantitj' of fintall works of art rtp- 
resenting both men and aiiirnaJs, of a highly artistic 
design and some of them of exquisite Ani.^h of 
e.vecution. This astounding find, the result of sev¬ 
eral years"^ indefatigable work^ now gracing the As- 
^ijTtart rooms of tile Louvre in Paris+ comes from one 
of the Bab^donian mounds which had not been 
opcTiL-J before^ tfie min^ of a mighty temple at a 
place now called Tell-Loii, and supposed to be the 
site of Srk-BUor SiFiCiULL-V+ one of the most aiii- 
cient cities of Chaidea. This " barzec-coilectionj” as 
Lt has come to be generally called, not only entirely 
upsets tlie ideas which had been formed on Old. 
Clialdcan art* but is of innmciise historical import¬ 
ance from the mscriptions which cover the back of 
every statue, (not to speak of the cylindere and 
other sniaJJ object*?,) and Avhich, in connection with 
the monuments of other ruins, enable scholars to 
fix. at least approximately, the date aE which flour¬ 
ished thechyand rulens who have left such extra^ 
ordinxiry memorials of their artistic gifts. Some 
p^e them at about 4500 kx.. others about 4000. 

• iK= Fic. 5^ p. aiy, I iscft FIj 3. 44 atiU 
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However overwhelmtofj such ii valuatinn may be at 
first sfjjht, it is not an ursupportEd fanty, but proofs 
concur from many aidca to show that the builders 
and sculptors of SirsuUa could in no case have lived 
and worked much Jater than 4000 a.C. It la impos, 
sible to indicate in a few lines all the points, the 
conjectures, the vexed questions, on which thus 
discovery sheds light more or less directly, more or 
less decisively; they come up continuaUy as the 
study of those remote ages proceeds, and it will be 
years before the materials supplied by the Sarsec- 
Collcction are exhausted in all their bearings. 





IV. 

T1[E BOOK OF THE PAfVT,^—THE LIBRAkY OF 
NINEVEH, 

WjIEN we wish to Icam th« i^reat deed 5 of past 
ageSp and of fRighty men long dead* we open a hook 
and read. When we wish to leave to the genera¬ 
tions who will come long after us a record of the 
things that were done by ourselves or in our own 
times, we take pen, ink and paper, and write a book. 
What ive have written is then printed, published in 
several hundredi— Of thousands—of copies, as the 
case may be, and quickly finds its way to all the 
countries of tlio wor[d inhabited by people who are 
trained from childhood to thought and study. So 
that wc I lave the satisfaction of knowing that the in- 
formation which we have labored to preserve will be 
obtainable any number of years or centuri^ after 
we shaJl have ceased to exist* at no greater trouble 
th.in procuring the book from the shelves of a book¬ 
store, a public ora private library* It is nil very 
simple. *And there is not a small child w~ho does 
not perfectly know a book by its looks^ and even 
has not a pretty correct idea of how a book is made 
and what it is good for* 
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2, But books are not always of the shape and ca¬ 
tena] so familiar to us. Metal, stone, brick, walls 
and pillars, nay, the very rocks of nature's own mak. 
inp, can be books^ conveying information as plainly 
as our volumes of paper sheets covered with written 
or printed lines. It only needs to kmow how to read 
them, and the necessary knowledge and skill may 
be acquired by processes as simple as the art of or¬ 
dinary reading and writing, though at the cost of a 
somewhat greater amount of time and pains. 

3. There arc two natural cravings, w'hich assert 
themselves strongly in every mind not entirely ab* 
sorbed by the daily work for bread and by the anx¬ 
ious care how to procure that work: these are the 
wish, on the one hand, to Icam how the people who 
came before ns lived and what they did, on the 
otiier-^to transmit our own names and the mcmniy 
nf our deeds to those who will come after us. \Ve 

not content with our present life; we want to 
stretch it both backward and forward—to live both 
in the past and the future, as it were. This curtofi- 
ity and this nmldtioii are but parts of the longing 
for immortality* which was never absent from any 
human soul, in our own age they arc satisfied 
mainly by books; indeed they were originally the 
principal causes why books began to bo made at all. 
And how easy to satisfy these cravings m out time, 
when writing materiais have become as common ^ 
food and far cheaper, and reading may be had for 
nothing or next to nothing! For. a very few dol- 
Jars will supply a writer with as much paper mi K 
can possibly use up in a year, while the public libra- 
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Tics, the circulating and college libraries and the 
reading-rooms make study a matter more of love 
and perseverance than of money. 

4, Yet if the papermill and the printing press 
were the only material aid to oiir researches into the 
pastp these researches would stop short very soon, 
seeing that printing was invented in Europe scarce 
four hundred years ago, and paper has not been 
manufactured formore than six hundred years at the 
outside. True, other materials have been used to 
write on before paper: bark of trees, skins of ani¬ 
mals—(parchment)—cunningly worked fibres of 
plants—(papyrus, by bios)—even wooden tablets 
covered vvith a thin layer of waK^ on which charac¬ 
ters were engraved with a pointed instrument or 
style/*—and these contrivances have preserved for 
us records which reach back many hundreds of years 
beyond the introduction of paper. But onreuriosity^ 
when once aroused, is insatiable, and an area of 
some twenty^ or thirty, or forty centuries seems tu 
it but a narrow field* Looking back as far as that— 
and no kind of manuscript infonnation takes us much 
further—we behold the world wondrously like what 
it is now. With sonic differences in garb, in man¬ 
ners, and a much greater one in the range of knowU 
edge, we find men living very nearly as wc do and 
enacting very nearly the same scenes: nations live 
in familiea clustered with in cities, arc governed by 
laws* or ruled by monanehs, carry on commerce and 
wars, extend their limits by conquest* excel in all 
sorts of useful and orjiamerttal a ns* Only we notice 
tliUt larger regions arc unknown* vaster portions of 
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tbc carLii, with their poputations, arc unexplored, 
than in our d^ys. The conclusion is clearlj.^ forced 
on U 9 , that sn complicated and perfect an orguniifa. 
tion of public and private lifcp a condition of society 
implying so many discoveries and so long a pniclice 
in thought and handicraft, could not have been an 
early stage of existence. Long vistas are dimly 
visible into a past far vat^tcr than the span as yet 
laid open to our vien^ and wc long to ptercc the 
tantalizing gloom. There, in that gloom^ lurk the 
beginnings of the races whose high achievemcnls 
we admire, emulate, and in many ways surpass- 
tliercv if we could but send a ray of light into the 
darkness of ages, wc must find the solution of num- 
hcricss questions which suggest themselves as wc- 
go: ’Whence come I hose races? What was the 
earlier liLstoiy' of other races with wliieh we find 
them contending^ treating+ trading? When did 
they learn their nrls^ their songs, their forms of wor¬ 
ship? Hut here our faithful guide, manuscript lit- 
erature, forsakes us; we enter on a period when 
none of the ancient substitutes for paper were yet * 
invented. Hut then, there were the stones. 7VfrjF 
did not need to be invented—only hewn and 
smoothed for the chisel. 

5- Fortiifiately for us, men, tw^enty-five* and forty, 
and fifty eedturies ago, were actuated by the same 
feelings, the same aspirations as they are now\ and 
gf these aspirations^ the passionate wish of peq^tu- 
ating their names and the memory of their deeds 
has always been one of the most powerful. This 
wish they connected with and made fiubscrvient to 
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the two thing, which were greet an.I ho^ ?.! their 
eyes; their religion tttid ihc pi^wer of their kingi^ 
si thev built, in brick iuid .tone, at nn almost mcul- 
cutable expense of time, hiitnan labor and human 
life, palaces and temples. On thciic huge piles they 
lavished treasures untold, .aH also dl tl,c resources 
of their invention and thdr skill m art and oma- 
mcnl* they looked nn them with exulting pride, 
not only because they thought thetn. by their vast- 
ncss and gorgeousness, fit places for public wors ip 
,and dwellings worthy of their kings, but hccausc 
these cnnstTUCtlons, in their towenng grandeur, 
their massive solidity, bid fair to defy time and out- 
last the nations which mi sod them, and which thus 
felt assured of leaving behind them traces of their 
existence, memorials of their greatness. That a 
few defaced, dismantled, moss-grown or sand- 
choked fragments of these mighty buildings would 
rue day be the fnf/ trace, the sole memorial of a 
rule and of nations that would then have past away 
forever, ev'crt into nothingness and oblivion, scarcely 
was anticipated by the haughty conquernra who 
filled th-)se halls with their desimtk presence, and 
entered those consecrated gates in the pomp of tri¬ 
umph to render thanks for hlowly victories and 
waHike exploits which elated their souls in pnde 
till they felt themselves half divine. Nothing 
doubting but that those walLs, those pillars, those 
gateways would stand down to the latest ages, they 
confided to them that v hidi was most premous to 
i>heir ambition, the recor,! of their deeds, the praises 
of their names, thus using those stony surfaces as 
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50 many hl.nik p;igefl* whitK ihfiy covered witli mw 
after row of wondrous cliaructers, carufiilty engraved 
nr chiselled, artti even witJi priintcd or sculptured 
representations of thefr oivn persons nnd of the 
scenes, in war or peace, in which tliey hrtd been 
leaders and actors, 

6 . Thus It is that on all the points of the globe 
where sometifTio groat and flourisliing nations have 
held their place, then ykddeil to other nations or 
to absolute devastation—in F.gypt, In India, in Ter- 
sra, in the valley of the Tigris ane[ Euphrates, in 
tlie sandy, rorv desert plains of Syria, in the once 
more populous haunts of nneient Rome and tJrcecc 

_llie traveller meets cluster of great ruins, lofty 

still in their utter abandonment, with <i strange, 
stem beauty hovering around their weather-beaten, 
gigantic shafts and cornices, wrapt in the pathetic 
silence of desolation, and yet not dumb—for their 
pictured faces eloquently proclaim the t.ile of buoi'- 
ant life and action entrusted to them many thoii- 
3,ani!s of years ago- Sometimes, It Isa natural rock 
cut and smoothed tiown at a heiglit sufficient to 
protect it from the wniUonly destructive hand of 
scoffing invaders, on which a king of a deeper turn 
of thought, mon: mindful thtm others of tile law 
wliich dooms all the works of men in decay, has 
caused :i relation of the principal cwits of his reign 
to be engraved In tliose curious chameters which 
have for centuries been a puzzle and an enigma- 
Matiy tomb? also, besides the rcninins of the re¬ 
nowned or w'c,iltliy dead, for is'lioni they hitve been 
cnarteJ at a cost aa extravagant and with art as 
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elabi^mtc as the ahodcs of the living, ccr.itain the 
full dcsctiptifiii of thdr iiimatc'a lineage, hi& life^ h|s 
habiti^ and pursuits with prayer -5 and invocations 
to the diviniEies of race and descriptions or por¬ 
trayed repreaen la lions of religious ceremonies. Ofi 
the walls of caves, cither natural, or cut in the rock 
for purposes of shelter or concealnientt yield to the 
explorer some more chapters out of the old, old 
Ifi whicli Our interest never stackctis. This 
:Stor>' man has himself been writings patiently, labo- 
riuusly, on every surface on which he could truce 
words and tinesp ever since he has been familiar 
with the art of expressing hh thoughts in visible 
signs,—and so each stich surviving nicmonal mav 
truly be cal lei 3 a stray leaf, half miraculously pre 
scrv'cd to us, out of the great Book of the Past 
wbicli it ha& been the ta^k of s^cholara thn^ugh ages, 
ani:l especially during the last eight}' years, to deci¬ 
pher and teach othenj how to read* 
y. Of ihh vcneniblE book the of the Asg3?r- 
fan palaces^ with their endless rows of inscriptions, 
telling year for year throngh centuries ththiiitory of 
the kings who built them^ *ire so many invaluable 
pitges, while tiic sculptures which accompany these 
annals are the illustrations, lending life and reality 
to H-liLil would otherwise be a string of dry and 
unattractive records. But .1 greater H'oiidcr has 
fjcen brought to fight from amidst tin; rubbish and 
dust of twentj'-five centuries- a collection of lit¬ 
erary and scientific works, of religious Ircatiscfs, of 
private and public documents, deposited in rooms 
tonstructed on purpose to contain them^ arranged 
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in adnrirAb]ordcf^ in shorl -a Lii3K.jVR\» Truly 
ntid liUraliy k\ librar^v in thy sense in which we use 
tlie wonJ. Not llie unly one either, nor the fir^t by 
many liundred ycare, iilthougli the vulamcs arc of 
singular make ami Httk like those we are used to. 

g. Whcit Layard was xit work for tlse second time 
amiUsl the mins along ilic Tigris, lie devoted much 
of his labor to the great mound of Koyunjik, in 
W'liich the remains of tw^o sumptuous palaces were 
distinctly discerned, one of tlicm the royal residence 
of Sennacherib, the other that of liLs gnmdson 
Asshurbanipalp who lived some 650 years before 
Christ^—tw'o of the migiiticst com|LiCTors and most 
magnificent sovereigns of the Eastern W'orld^ In 
the latter palace he came upon two cumparalively 
small chambers, the floor of wdvich wus entirely Jit¬ 
tered wdth fragments—Some of considerable si2e+ 
i?ome very small^of bricks, or rather baked-clay 
tablets» covered on both sides ^vith cuneiform wait¬ 
ing. It w'as .1 layer more than a foot in height 
which must have been formed by the falling in of 
ihe up]3er part of the edifice. The tablets, piled in 
good order ul^mg the walls, ptirliaps in an upper 
as many ihinkn there was one—must have 
been precipitated promi^uotisly into the apartment 
and shattered by the fall Vet, incredible as it may 
appear, several were found entire^ Layard filled 
many eases with the fragments and Bent tlicm off 
to the British Musenmi fully aware of their prob^ 
able historical value. 

g. Ttiere they lay for yeami heaped up al rimdom+ 
A mine of treasures which made the mouths of sclioU 
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n.rs watcr^ bill sippaJJed tlTi^m by the amount of 
labor, fia>s actual drudgery* needful] only to sift and 
sort them, even before any study of their contents 
could be tregun. At length a young and ambilious 
arcbxTiologist, attached to lire British Museum^ 
George Smith, undertook the long and uearisome 
task, lie was not origitialJy a sdiolar+ but an en¬ 
graver, and was employcd to engrave on wood 
cuneiform te^^ts for the magnjfictiit atlas edited 
by the British Museum under the titlr of Cunei¬ 
form JnscriptiortS of Western Asia-" Being en¬ 
dowed with a quick and enquiring mind. Smith 
did not content himself, like most of his collcagucSr 
with a consdentious and artistic* but merely tech¬ 
nical reproduction t he wished to know he was 
doing and Ire learned the language of the inscrip¬ 
tions, When lie took on him.self the sorting of the 
fragments, it was in the hope of dif^tinguishing him¬ 
self in Lliis new field, and of rendering a substantial 
i^ervice to the science wliicJi had fascinated him. 
Nor ti'as he deceived in this Jiope^ He succeeded 
in finding and uniting a large quamity of fragtnents 
helyiighig together^ and thus restoring pages of 
writing, ’ivilh here and tlierc a damaged line* a woirl 
effaced, a broken corner* often a larger portion 
mining* but still enough left to fonn continuous 
and readable texts. In some cases it w'as found 
that there was more than one copy of tills or that 
work or docoinent. and then sometimes the parts 
wJiicii were hopelessly injured m one copy, wmidd 
be found whole or nearly so in another^ 

la The results accomplished by this patient me- 
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ptocess were s-sniething iisl&nisliiiig. And 
when he at length restored in this manner a series oi 
twelve tablets containing alt entire poem of the 
greatest antiquity and highest interest, the occasion 
r,eenied important enough to warrant the ciiterprL^ 
ing owners of the London D^ify in send¬ 

ing the young student to resume eKcavations and 
tr^" to complete some missing Jinks. For of ?iome of 
the tablets restoreil by him only portions could be 
^Dund among tlie fragments of the British hlu&eum. 
Of course lie made his way straight to tlic Archive 
Chambers at Koyijnjik, had them opened again 
and cleared them of another large instalment of 
their valuable contedtSp among which he ]iad the 
inconceivable good fortune to fmd s«ime of the very 
pieces which were milling in his collection. Joy¬ 
fully he returned to England twice ’ivith his trvas- 
lues, and JiopeMly set out on a third expedition of 
the sante kind* He had reason to feel buoyant; he 
had already ninide his name famous by several’ivork^i 
which greatI3" enriched the science he loved, and 
had he not half a life-time before him to continue 
the work which few could do as well? Alas, he lit¬ 
tle knciv that Ids career was to be cut short sud¬ 
denly by a loathsome and brutal foe: he died of 
the plague iti Syria, in 1S76—just thirty-six years 
old. Jic was faithful to the end* HIs^ diary, in 
wdiich he made some entries even within a very 
few' da^^s before his death, shows tltat ^iX the last^ 
when he knew his danger and w'as fast losing hope., 
hiis mind w'as equally' divided between thoughts of 
his family and of his work* The following lines, 
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almost I ho last intelligible ones he ivrote; are deeply 
louchinfj m their .^impK single-minded earnestness; 
—'*Not so well. If Doctor present, t should re- 
eover, he hai not come, very doubtful case; if 
fatal farewell to. . - . J// zuffr^ /las diYu /t^r 

the seimet I study.. * . Tliere is a large field of 
study in my eolleetion. I intended to work it out* 
but desire now that my antiquities and notes may 
be thrown open to all students. 1 have done my 
duty thoroug-hly. I do not fear the tharige but 
desire to live for my familyp Perhaps all may be 
well yet.^*—George Smith's death was a great Io5k, 
which h is brother-scholars of all countries have lUit 
ceased to deplore. But the work now proceeds 
vigorously and skilfully. The precious texts are 
sortedt pieced, and classified, and a collect ton of 
them, carefully selected^ is reproduced by the aid 
of the photographer and the engraver, so that, 
should the originab ever be lost or destroyed, mot 
a very probable event), the Museum indeed would 
lose cute of its moint precious raHtiea, but science 
would lose nothing* 

ri. -\n eminent French scholrtr and assyriologist, 
Joachim M^nantn has the following picturesque lines 
in his ch:arming little book L^t dn 

Paiais dc Ninive**: "When wre reflecC tlml these 
records have been traced on a substance which 
neither fire nor water could destroy^ w‘c can easily 
Ciunprebend lunv those who wrote tliem thus thirty 
Or forly centurres ag□^ believed llie moMuments oi 
their lisstorir' to be safe for all future times,—much 
safer than the frail sheets which printing scatters 
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with fiucli pmdi^iouii ^c^t^]il}% » . M iht! ria- 

t\on3 M'lio have bcgticathcd to writ Uni records of 
ihglr ua5t Tifc, we may^i^ert tiiLit nQn£ ^]ins h(L 
nintium erits more iinper^h^lliio tlianTA-^s^Ti^ ^nd 
Ch.ildca. Their number ia aircady cnri&itienablc; 
it SR daily iitcrcaacd by nnw dhaco^'cries. It h not 
pos!5ib3c to foresee what the future has in store for 
us in this respect; but we can even now make a 
vatnatii^n of ihe entire material uhich we possess. 

, , , . Tjie nuinbcr of thc^tablets from the Nineveh 
Tibrary aione pnsses tyn thousand- * . IF we conv- 

pare the^ texts wT5i thoi^e left us by oilier nations, 
we c%iti easiily become convinced that tlie history of 
the Ass>t‘p-C haldean civlhzation will soon be uue of 
the best known of antiquity. It ha^s a powerful 
attraction for us, for we know that the liFe of the 
Jewish people is mixed up with the liistoiy of Nin¬ 
eveh and Babylon. ...” 

13- It wHIl be seen from tins that throughout lire 
fo I towing pages we shall conlinually have ti 3 refer 
to the contents of AsshurbaiiiT^ar H IjKT-jify 

We triust therefore liispcnsc m this place with any 
iletails concerning the bookft+ more than a general 
survey of the subjects they treated, OF these, relJ - 
gion and science were ihe chieL Under “science 
TTp understand ^ncLoolH" mathematip and 

^iStronomy, Cwo branches in which t he old CiiaTJeans 
peached great p erf ect Inn and left us m any of qiit 
f]wn mo^t fundamental nntiLins and practicesp ns we 
shall see later on. Among the scienlific works must 
also be cotinlcd those on jtstro]ngy | i.e., on the Influ¬ 
ence which the heavenly bodies were supposed to 
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exert fin tht: (Me of mL- n, according to their pcskiom 
and combinMioriiSi for astrology wa-*; considered a 
real scleiiccy not otaTy by the ChaldcMtis^ hut h^- 
Tiiuch l ater natian.q too; also Imnd-books of geogra- 
ph>v re filly only lists of the seas, irtountafns and 
rivers, nations and cities then knoivot lastly lists of 
plants and antmals \ritli a very- rude and defective 

attempt at some sort of classification. fIistor>" is 
but scantily represented; it appears to have been 
mostly confined to the great wall inscriptions and 
Si>nio other objectSt of wlucli more hereafter. Bat 
— what we should least expect —prammars^ dictiu ii- 
dfiesj^ ^hooL readIngdKKjk s, occupy a prominen t 
glace. The reason is that, when this library* was 
foamleS. the Jangaage jn which the venerable books 
of ancient sages were w^riiten not unly was not 
spoken an}’ longer, but bad for centuries been for¬ 
gotten by all but ihc priests and those wdio made 
scholarship their chief pursuit, so that it had to be 
taught in the same way that the so-calied "dead 
languages/* in and Greek* are taught at our 
colleges. This was the more necessury as the 
prayers had to be recited in the old language caiTed 
the Accadian, that being considered more holy—just 
as, in Catholic countries* the common people arc 
even now made to learn and say their prayers in 
Latin, though they understand not a word of tlic 
language. The ancient Actadian text^rWcrc mostly 
copied with a modern Assyrian tninslatloHi either 
interlinear or facing It, wliich has been of immense 
service to those who now decipher the tablets. 

13. So much for what may be called the chisstcal 
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ind re Terence depart men I oJ the librnry* Important 
jia it iS| it 15 scarcely more 50 than the clccutrieiitafy 
department or Archive proper, where dcicutiients 
and deeds of all kinds, lK>th public and private, were 
deposited for safe keeping. Here by the side of 
treatises, roval decrees and ilespatclies, lists of trib¬ 
ute, reports- from generals and governors, also those 
daily sent in by llie Huperintciidents of the rt>>-al 
observatories,- Ave find miiKmcrable private docu¬ 
ments: deeds of sale duly signed, tvitneased ard 
sealed, for lund, houses, sluves-aiiy kind of prop¬ 
er,y,_^f myoey lent, of mortgages, with tlie rate 

of interest, contracts of 
all sorts. The most re¬ 
markable of private doc¬ 
uments is one which has 
been called tlie " will of „— iw,H;fcinKD cl*v I'Ari-FT. 
King Sennacherib," by 

which he entrusts some valuable personal prop¬ 
erty to the priests of the temple of Nebo to hs 
kept for his favorite son.— whether to he dehver*^ 
after hLs (the kings) death or at another time is 



not stated. , 

14 II: requirea some effort to bear m mind the na¬ 
ture and looks of the tilings which we must represent 

to ourselves when we talk of Assynati “Wr. The 
above (rig. 47) is the portrait of a ** m per- 

feci condition. But it is seldom indeed that one such 
is found. I^ynrd. in his first description of his s an¬ 
ting “ find.” says: “They (the tablets) were of d.ffer- 
enrsizes; the largest were flat, and 
inches by six and a half; the smaller were sUghtlj 
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convex^ and jo me ivere not more than an iiicil loiifj, 
with but one or tw^o lines of writing;. The cunci- 
fonn characters on most of tFlem were &inj^iilarly 
sharp and welLdcHiied, but so minute m some hi- 
I Stances as to bo iUegibie without a magnifying 
glass/' Most curiously, glass lenses have been 
found among the rtiins^ which may have been used 
for the purport Sped men j have alw been found 
I uf the vef}' instruments which wenc emploj^cd (n 
trace the cuneiform diamcterjp and their form suffi- 
Lieutly accounts (or the pecuJiiir shape of these 
chanicteni which imitated by the engravers on 
stonen It id a little iron rotl^(oi' as the an- 
dents used to call sudi imp feme [its)-^not sharp, but 
at t he end : V ^ By slight ly pressing t liis 
eml on the cake of soft moist clay held in the left 
hand no other shape of sign could bo obtained than 
a wedgCpY', the direction being determined hy a 
turn of the w^rist, presenting the instrument in dif- 
ferent po^itionSn When one side of the tabli^t was 
full, the other was to be filled. If it was small, it 
was suffident to turn ft overp continuing to hold the 
edges between the thumb and third finger of the kft 
hand. But if the tablet was large and liad to be laid 
uEi a table to be W'rtttcn on, the face tliat w as finished 
would be pressed to the hard surface, and the clay 
being soft, the writing would be effaced. This was 
guarded against by a contrivance as ingenious as it 
was simple. Empty places were left here and there 
in the lines, in which were stuck small pegs, like 
matches. On these the tablet wn^ iiupported when 
turned over, and also while baking in the uven. 
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On many of the tablets that have been presenit-d 
ai-e to be st-en little holes or dints, where the pegs 
hnvf been stuck. Still, it sliould be mentioned that 
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these holes are not confined to the lar^re tablets and 
Eot found on all large tablets- When ihe tablet 
was full, it was allowed to di>v then generally, but 
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(lut aliviiys, baked. Within the last few years sev¬ 
eral tliuu^aitds unbaked tablets hnve been friLind in 
Babylonia« they crumbled into duiJt wtidcr the find¬ 
ers* Sngers. It was theil proposed to bake sudi of 
tficin as could at all bear bandling^ The exper¬ 
iment was successfulp and numbers of vaiLiable 
documents were thus preserved and tfansported to 
tile great reposiloiry^ of tlic British Museum^ The 
tablets are covered With writing on botll sides and 
most accurately classed and numberedp Avhen they 
form part of a series, in wliich ease they are all of 

the same shape and si3?e, 
Ihe poem discovered by 
George Smith is written 
out on twelve tablets, 
each of which is a sepa¬ 
rate book or chapter of 
the AvJiolc. There is an 
astronomical tvork in over 
seventy tabi ets, T h e fi rst 
of them begins with the wordii 
Am These words are taken as tlie title 

of the entire series. Eacli tniblet bears the notice: 
First, second, third tablet of ir/fra iAt Amt 
rfm/, .. To guard against all chance of confusion, 
rise last line of one tablet is repeated an the first line 
of the following one—^a fashion which we still see 
in old books, where (lie last w^ord or two at rhe bot¬ 
tom of a page is repeated at the top of the next. 

15. The clay tablet a of the ancient Chaldeans are 
distinguished from tlic Assyrian ones by a curious 
peculiarity: they are sometimes enclosed in a case 
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one might be injured, whern the inner record would 
remain. Rows of figures across the tablet are im- 
preaseJ oil ic with seals called from thetr shape cjdin- 
Uer5» wTneh were rolEed over the soft moist rlay, 
Theae tylitidera were generally of some valuable, 

* SiL-Q p, in. 
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of I he i^anie rnatcrial, with exactly the same inscr[j>- 
tion find scalii on the inacr tablet, even more 
carefully executed.* It ia evidently a sort of dupli¬ 
cate document, made in the prevision that the outer 
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hard stone— Jasper, amethyst, comdian, onyx, 

_^and were used as signet rings were later an J 

are Still, 't hey arc found in great nouibers, being 
From their hardness wcll-nigh indcstructihle. They 
were generally bored through, and through the hole 
u^as passed either a string to wear them on. or a 
metal axis, to roll them more easily.* There i-s a 
large anil most valuable collection of seal cySindcr:, 
At the British Museum. Their site ranges from a 
quarter of an inch to two inches or a little tnorv. 
But cylinders were tiJiio made of baked clay and 
larger siae, anti then sertxd a different purpose, tliat 
of historical dodiiments- These are foimd in the 
foundations of palaces and temples, mostly in the 
lour corners, in small niclies or chambers, gcneralJy 
produced by leaving out one or more bricks, fliese 
tiny monuments range from a couple of inches to 
half a foot in height, seldom more; they are some¬ 
times shaped like a piism with several faces (mostly 
six), sometimes like a barrel, and covered with that 
compact and minute writing whidi it often require^ 
a magnilying glass to make out. Owing to tlieir 
sheltered position, these singular records arc gener¬ 
ally very well preserved. Although their original 
destination is only to tell by whom and for what pur¬ 
pose the building has been erected, they frequently 
proceed to give a full though condensed account of 
the rcsiwctivc kings' reigns, so that, should the up¬ 
per structure with its engraved annals be destroyed 
by the vicissitudes oF rvar or in the course of natural 
decay, some memorial of their deeds should still be 
p|.^^^fYcd-~a prevision ivhich, in several cases, has 
* S« iibavcp +q and 
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mattirial of these records were still more ■ 

At Khoreabad, at the ver^^ interior part of 
..ruction, was found a large stone, chest, which cn- 
d»W -V.»l i..»tribcJ 

in this only eriti-'H specimen of an Assj 

i^Jn'dJion stone were 

one of silver, others of copper, lead ^ 

sixth text was engraved an alabaster, aiv^ c ^ 
enth document was written on the chest itself. 
Unfortunately the heavier portion 
blc find was sent with a collection which 
on the Tigris and was lost. Unly the small plaU-.. 
-gold, -.ilver. copper and tin (antiinomum scholars 

think it to beH^urvIved. and the mscnpt.ons 
on them have been read and translated. They all 
commemorate. In very nearly the same terms, the 
foundation and erection of a new city and palace 
by a verj' famous king and coniiueror. generahy 
Ithough not correctly) called Sargon, and three of 
tliem end with a request to the kings his successors 
lo keep the building in good repair, with a pmyer 
for their welfare if they dn and a hea^T «=«!«= 'f 
fail in this duty: “ Whoever alters the ivorks of my 
Jrand, dcstroj-s my construerions, pulls down the 
walLi which I have raised —may Asshur, Nrueb Ra¬ 
min and the great gods who dwell there, 1”^^' 
name and seer! from the land ,anU let him s.t bound 
at tbe feet of his fc«." Most inscriptions end with 
invocations of the ^me kind. h-r. in the words of 

■ Hr. JuSiu* Oppert^ ^ Heetpreb tif ihc 1^4*' Vnt- p. 3I. 
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r/i£ or r/f£ \ t; 

M^nasit: *Vit was not mere whim wliicli impelled 
tlie kings of Assj^rict to build so assiduously- Pal¬ 
aces had in those times a destination which they 
have no longer in ours^ Not only was the palace 
indeed t/fc as the inscriptions 

have it—it was also the HuOK, which each sovereign 
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began at bis accej^sion to the throne and in which 
lie was tn n^eord llic histnrv- of his rergn/"* 

And each such of brick and stone we can 

with perfect truth ^11 cliaptcr—cw a volume— 

preat Book of the Fast whosc leaves are scat¬ 

tered over the face of the earth._ 

♦ '‘Lea iceilDJts Cqil^ifaFracwi^ <if Jaachim Mi^njuill pagr 
(id cdilJijDi 
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NO^^ADS AND i^ETTLERS*—TI!I^ FOUR £TAGE5 Of 
CULTURE. 

t. Men, whatever Iheir pursuit or business^ can 
live only in one of two ways : they eati stay where 
they arev nr they can from one place Ici another* 
In the preicnl state of the worlds we lie rally do a 
little of both. There b some place—city^ village, 
nr farm—where we have our home itnd our wotl^. 
But from time to lime we go to other places, nm 
visits or on business^ or travel for a certain length 
of time to great distances and mnny places, for in¬ 
struction and pleasure. Srilh there b usud^ly some 
place which we think ol as liume and to which ive 
return. Wandering or roving b not our natural or 
permanent coitdition. Hut there are rates for whom 
it Ls. The Bedouin Arabs are the principal and best 
known of such races- Who has not read with de¬ 
light accnunig. of their wild life in the deserts of 
Arabia and Northern *'\fricaH so full of adventure 
and romance*—of their wonderful, priceless horses 

ElSi 
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nho t^fr to tlum their own children—of tlietf 
noble qiialitic^^ brisvery, generosity, so 

strangely blended with love nf booty and a paRston 
for mbbing expeditions ? They' arc indeed a noble 
uicc^ and it is not their choice, but their country- 
will eh hafi made them robberij and rovers—hfomads, 
hIs sticli wandering races are called in history' and 
geography'i Thcy^ cannot build cities on the sand 
rif the desert, and the small patches of pasture and 
palm grtu'es. kept fresh and EToeu by seditnry 
sjjrings and called oases/* are too far apart^ too 
distant from permanently peopled regions to admit 
of Comfortable settlement. In the south of Arabia 
nnj along the sea-shore^ wiiere the land is Fertile 
and invLtmgp they live much as other nations do, 
and when, a thousand y^ears ago, Arabs sronquered 
vast and wealtliy countries both in Europe and Asia, 
and in Africa too, they not only became model 
husbandmciip but buih some of the finest cities 
in the worjth had wirc and strictly enforced Jaws 
and took the lead in literature and science. Very 
different are the scattered nomadic tribes which 
still roam the steppes of Eastern Russia, of Siberia 
and Central Asia, They are not as gifted by far as 
the Arabs yet would probably quickly settle down 
to famdn;^/wcre it not that their wealth consists in 
flocks of slieep and studs of horsefl+ w'liich require 
the pasture ydcliied so abundantly by the grassy 
steppes* and with which they have to move from 
one place* ivhcn it is browsed bare, to another, 
and still anolherp carrying tlieEr felt^enU and sim¬ 
ple utensils with them, living on the milk of their 
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mares and the meat nf llieiY sheep. The Red In¬ 
dian tribes of the far West present s(iU iinoUicr 
l,eet of nomadic iife-that of the hunter, fierce and 
entirely untamed, the simplest and tviidcst of a . 

?. On the whole, ho^vever, nomadic life is nt the 
present day the exception. Most of the nations 
that are not savage.'^ live in houses, not in portable 
tents, in cities, not encampments, and form com¬ 
pact. solidly bound communities, not loose sets of 
tribes, now friendlj-, noiv iiostile to one another. 
But It has not always been iM). There have been 
times when settled life was the exeepuon and 
madic life the rule. And the older the times, the 
fewer were the permanent communities, the more 
ramerous the roving tribes. For wandering m 
.search of belter places must have been .imong uie 
firat impulses of intelligent Inimanity. Fven when 
men had no shelter hut caves, no pursuit hut Inmt- 
ifig the animals, who.se flesh was their food and in 
whose skins they clothed themselves, they' tnust fre- 
quently ii.ivc gone forth. In families or detachments, 
cither to escape from a neighborhood too much in¬ 
fested with the gigantic wild bcasl-s which at one 
time peopled the earth more thickly than men, or 
simply because the numbers of the original cave- 
dweller-^ had become too great for the cave to hold 
them. Tlie latter must have been a very usual oc¬ 
currence : families stayed together until they h.id 
no longer room enough, or quarrelled, when they 
scpuratcd. Those wlio went never saw ,ngain the 
place and kindred they left, altliough they earned 
with them memories of both, the few aim pie arts 
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Llicy liaJ learned there and the ctisloms in wliic]i 
they had bci:n trained. They would stop at some 
congenial halting-place, when, after a time, the 
same process would be repuitted—and so again and 
again. 

3. How was the first horse conquered, the first 
wiid-dog tamed and coficiliatcd? How were cattle 
first enticed tn give man their milk, to depend oti 
his care and (ollnw his tnovcmcnt-s? ^Vho shall tell? 
However tiiat may liavt? happened, it is certain that 
tlie transition From a hunters wild, irregular and 
almeisl necessarily lawless existence to the gentle^ 
pursuits of pastoral life must have been attended by 
a great change in manners and character* The feel¬ 
ing of ownership too, one of the principal promo- 
ters of a well-regulated state of society, must have 
quickly developed with the possession of rtpidly in¬ 
creasing wealth in sheep and horses—the ])riiicipal 
property of nomadic races. Hut it %v.as not a kind 
of property w liicli encouraged to settling, ur uniting 
in close communities; quite the coiitrarj'. 

Hocks need va.=;t pasture-grounds. Besidc-s, it i.s de¬ 
sirable to keep them apart in order to avoid eonfu- 
flon and disputes about wdb and springs, those 
rare treasures of the steppes, which arc liable to ex¬ 
haustion or drj'ing up, and which, therefore, one 
flock-owner <» not likely to share with another, 
though that fi-thcr were of his own rxice and 
The Bnok of Gmesis. which gives us so faithful rmd 
lively ii picture of this nomadic pastoral life of air- 
cient nations, in the account of the wanderings of 
Abrahnm and the other Hebrew patriarchs, has pre- 
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served such an Jncidetil in the L|ijam:l between 
the herdsiiitn Al>r:ihajn and ids nephew TiQt, 
which led lo their >eparUioii. This is what Abra¬ 
ham said to Lot: -'Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if 
thou wilt take the left hand, then 1 trill go to tlie 
right; or if thou depart to the right band, then I 
will go to the left." * So also it is said of Esau tltat 
he ’‘went into the country from the face of his 
brother Jacob: for their riches were more than 
they might dwell together, and the land wlierein 
they were strangers could not hear them be. 
cause of their cattle,"’f This was a facility of¬ 
fered by those immense plains, unclaimed as yet by 
any one pcnplc iti particular, and which must oft- 
times have averted strife and bloodshed, but which 
ceased fmm the moment tliat some one tribe, tired 
uf wandering or templed by sortie niort: titan 
usually engaging spot, settled down on it, mark¬ 
ing that and the country around it, as far as its 
power reached, for its own. There is even now in 
the East something very similar to tiuti mode of 
occupation. In the Turkish Empire, which is, in 
many places, thinly peopled, tiicre arc large tracts 
of w’aste land, sometiiTica very fertile, accounted as 
nobody's property, and acknowledged to belong, 
legally and forever, to the first man who takes pos- 
session of them, provided he cultivates them. The 
government asks no purcliase [jrice for the Land, but 
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denian<l^i taxts fmm it soon as it has found an 
owner and begins to yteltl crops= 

^ Tlic pastoral noniiid.*^ life is, like ihc hunters, 
a singularly free otic,— fret: botfi from restraint, aitd^ 
compafatively, from tod. Vor ^vatcliing and tend¬ 
ing floebi 13 not a laborious occupation, and no au¬ 
thority' ear always reach or iveigli very lieavETy on 
peO|>Jc who ate here icp-day and elsewhere lo-rnor- 
row% Therefore, it is only witli tht; tbErd stage of 
human existence^ the agriculturnJ one, that clviliia- 
tJOHj wiiich cannot subsist %vitllout pcniianciit honu^ 
and authority, realty commence-Sn The farmers 
liomestead is the beginning of tlic State, as the 
hearth or fireplace was the beginning of the family. 
Tlic di Acre lit labors of the fields, titc house, and the 
dair\' rcfjnire a greit number of hands and a well- 
regulated distribution of the work, and so keep sev^ 
eral generations of the settlers family together, on 
the same farm. l.ife in common makes It absolutely 
necessary to have a set of simple rules for home 
government, to prevent disputcsi keep up order 
and harmonyp and settle questions of mutual riglilsf 
ami duties. U'ho should set down and enforce 
these rules but the head of the familyp the founder 
of the race—the patriarch? And when the family 
has become too numerous for the original hi>me5tctid 
to hold it, and part of it has to leave it. to found a 
new home for itself, it does not, as in the primitive 
nomadic tirnes^ wander off at random and break ^ 
ties, but settles dose by on a portion of the family 
land, or takes possess Eon of a new' piece of ground 
somew^hat further off. but still w illiin easy reach. In 
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Ihe first case the Kind which had been cnmirinr prop- 
erty ijets broken up into lots, which, though belong¬ 
ing more particularly tn the members wlin separate 
Frntn the old stock, arc not for that withdrawn from 
‘he authority of the patriarch. There are several 
homesteads now, which form a viHagc, and, later on, 
several viltagcH; but the bond of kindred, of tradi¬ 
tion and etrstom is religiously preserved, as well as 
subordination to tile common liead of the race, 
whose power keeps increasing as the community 
grows in numbers and extent of land, as the greater 
complications of rclntionships, property, itlberi^ 
atice, demand more laws and a stricter rule,- until 
he becomes not so much Father as King, T hen 
naturally come cotljaions with neighboring similar 
jielticments. friendly or hostile, wllich result in alli¬ 
ances or quanx'ls. trade or w,nr, and herewith we 
have the State complete, with inner urganization 
,ind foreign pollc)'. 

5. Tliis stage of cultiiic, in its higher develop- 
mcnt, conthines with the fourth and last city-bnilil- 
ing, mid city-life, when men of the same race, and 
conscious of ,t common origin, but practically stran- 
geis to each other, form aettlenifiils on ,i large stale, 
ivhich. being enclosed in' walls, become places of 
refuge •and defence, centres of commerce, industry 
,iiid got'emment. For, wlien a community hiU, 
become veiy numerous, with wants niullipltcd by 
continual improi'ements and increasing culture, each 
family c.in no longer make all the things it needs, 
and a portion of the population tlevniea itself to 
manufacture and.arts, occupation* best pursued in 
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cities, while the other groes on cultivatinff the Jaiid 
and laisinj; cattle, tlie tvro sets of produces—thoM 
nf nature and tliose of the cunning hand and brain 
_bcing bartercU one for the other, or. when coin is 
invented, exchanged through that more coiivemcnt 
medium. In the same manner, the task of gorem- 
mexit having become too manifold and complicated 
for one man, the former Patriarch, now King, is 
obliged to surround lilmscdf with assistants^citber 
the elders of the race, or persons of his own choice, 
-and send others to different places, to nvie m hi= 
name and under bis authority. The city m which 
the King and his immediate ministers and officers 
reside, tiaturally becomes the most important one- 
the Capital of the State. 

fl. it does not follow by any means that a [«ople. 
once settled, never stirred frrrm its adopted countp'. 
The migrator^' or wandering instinct never quite 
died out—our nwm love of travelling sufficiently 
tiroves that—and it was no unfretpiont occurrence 
In very ancient times for large tribes, even portions 
of nations, to start off ag.iin in search of new homes 
and to found new cities, compelled thereto cither 
liy the gradual overcrowding nf the old country, or 
by intestine di^ords, or by the invasion o new 
nomadic tribes of a different race tdio drove the o d 
«:Ulcrs before them to take possession of their hcttle^ 
ments, massacred tliem if they resisted 
those who remained to an irksome subjection 
Sueh invasions, of course, might also be 
with the same results by regular :inmes. led by km^^ 
and generals from some other settled and orgamied 
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country* The alternfilive bttwecti bondage aad 
cmi^nttiGu must have been frec|iiOntly offered, aifid 
the choice in favor of Llic latter was helped oo£ a 
little by the spirit of adventure inborn in mad^ 
tempted by so many unexplored regions as there 
were in those reinole ages. 

7* Such have been the beginnings of aJI nations. 
There ran be no other. And (here h one more 
ohscn'ation whitli will scarcely ever prove wrong. 
It is titat, however far we may go hack into the past^ 
the people whom we find inhabitmg any coiintty at 
tlie verj' dawn of traditiojip can always be shown to 
have come from, somewhere else^ and not to have 
been the first cither* Evciy s^vami of nomads or 
adventurers who tithci* pass tlirough a country' or 
stop and settle there, alw-ays find it octupied ab 
ready. Now the older popular son wa.s hardly ever 
entirely destroyed or dislodged by the ncAv-comer^s. 

A portion at least remafncdi as an inferior or sub- 
ject race, but in time came to mix with them, 
moMly in the way of intermiirria^e. Then agaJi]^ If 
the new'-comerg were peaceable and there w'a.'s room 
enough—W'hich there generally in very earl)' 
limes—they would frequently be sufTcred to form 
sepimtc settlements, and dwell fn the Land ; when 
ih€y would either remain in a subr>rdirtate cond^ 
tion,^ of, if they were the finer and better gifted 
race, they would quickly take the upperhand^ teach 
the uid settlers their own art.s and ideas, their man- 
nerr, and their hxwm. If the nciv set Element was 
effected by conquest, the arrangement waj?.short and 
simple; the coiu|tirrDr.s, though less numerous, at 
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once established themsclvcii as masters atitl formed 
a TuJiwg: nobility^ ari!rtodrac3% while the oJd own^ 
em of theiand-thosc atleast that did not choose to 
emigrate, became what may be called “the com¬ 
mon people,"* bound to do service and pay tribute 
or taxes to their self-instituted masters* Every 
countn’ has generally experienced, at various times, 
all these modes of invasion + so that each nation may 
be said to have been formed gradually, in smcccssive 
layers, as it were, and often of verj^ different cle- 
metitfSr wducli either finall3* amalgamated or hept 
apart, according to circumstances. 

The early history of Chaldea is a particularly good 
illustration of all that has just been said. 



L 



II. 

THE UKEAT RACES-— ClIArTEft X- OF GEXESTb, 

1. The Ribic sayi (GencsLs xL 2) : “And jt came 
to pass, as they jointitfyftl in the cast, tliat they 
fourid a plain in the land of Shtoxv t and they dwelt 
then./' ^ 

Sliinar—or, more correctly, ShJne^r — is what may 
be calk'd Habyloiua proper, that part of Mtrjsopotii- 
in3a wliero Habylon ivas^ and isotlth of it, almost to 
the Golf. '^Tliey^‘ arc desccudantii ot Noah, long 
after tlie F’lfXiti. They found the plriin and dwelt 
there, but they did not finil the whole land desert j 
it had been occupied long befonc them. How long? 

For such rcinotc ages an exact valuation of time in 
yc.int til not to be thought of, Vl 

5* What people were thn^te w'hom the descendants 
of Noah found in the land to W'hich they came from 
the k scenifi a simple questlion, yet no an¬ 

swer coedd have been given to it even as Litely as 
fifteen or sixteen j earii ago* and when the answer 
was first suggested by unexpected discoveries made 
in tlic Royal Librarj'at Xineveh^ it startled the dil^^ 
cuverers extremely. Ihe only indication on the 
subject then know^n wa-iJ tliUn from a Ch.ildean 
writur of u late periods There was originally at 
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Babylon ” (Le,+ m the land of BabyJon, not the city 
alone) "* a multitude of men of foreign race M'ho had 
settled 10 Chaldea/* This \b told by Berosus, a 
learned priest of Babylon, who lived immediately 
after Alexander the Great had conquered the coun. 
try, and ivhen the Greeks ruled it (iiomewhat after 
300 B.c.)* He wrote a history of it from the most 
ancient times, jn vvhidi he gave an account of the 
oldest traditions concerning its beginnings. As he 
wTote Jiis book In Creek, it is probable that his oh- 
jecC was to acquaint the new masters with the Jiis^ 
tor>'and religion of the land and people whom they 
had come to rule. Unfortunately the work was 
lost—as so many valuable works have been, as Jong 
as there was no printing, and books existed only in 
a few manuscript copies—and we know of it only 
^mc short fragmentSp quoted by later writers, in 
whose time Berosus" history w^as still accessible. 
The above lines are contained in one such fiagment, 
and naturally led to the question : who were these 
men of foreign race w'ho came from somewhere else 
and settled in Chaldea in imTnemoital times? 

3* One thing appears clear: they belonged to 
none of the races classed in the Bible as descended 
from Noah, but probably to one far older, which 
had not been included in the Floods 
4* For it begins to be pretty generalJy under-^ 
stood now^adays that the Flood may not have been 
absolutely universal but have extended over the 
countries w/tttA //tc //e^rewx Jbntu;, which made iJtdr 
world, and that not literally all living beings except 
those who are.reported to have been in the Ark may 
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liave perished in it- F«>i" a negligent habit of 
rrnding Chap, VI.-IX. of Genesis without reference 
to the texts of other chapters of the same Book, it 
has become a general habit to understand it in tins 
literal manner. Yet the evidence is by no means so 
positive, The question was considered an open one 
b3' profotinder Student'S even in antiquity, and freely 
discussed both among the Jews tliemsclvca and the 
ralhtrrs of the early Christian Church. The follow¬ 
ing arc the statement's given in the Hook of Genesis; 
we have only to take them out of their sc%'cral places 
and connect them. 

5. When Cain had killed his brother Abet, God 
banished him from the tftrth which had received his 
brother's blood and laid a curse on him ; “a fugi- 
live and a vagabond shall thou be in the tartk 
using another word than the first time, one which 
means earth In general in opposition to /Ac 

earth {addmAH^, or fruitful land to the east of Eden, 
in which Adam and Eve dwelt after their expulsion. 
Then Cain went forth, still further East, and dwelt 
in a land which was called 'Hhc land of Nod," i.£., " of 
wandering " or “ exile." He had a son, Enoch, after 
whom he named the city which he built,—the first 
city,—and descendants. Of these the fifth, Lamcch, 

fierce and lawless man, had three sons, two of 
w'hom, Jabal and Jubal, led a pastoral and nomadfe 
life; but the third, Tubalcain, invented the use of 
metals: he W'as " the forger of cveiy cutting instru¬ 
ment of brass and iron." This ia w'hat the Chap. 
IV. of Genesis tells of Cain, his crime, his exile and 
immediate poBterity, After that they are heard of 
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no more, Adam* meanwhile, has a third son, bom 
after he had lost the first two and whom he calls 
Seth (more correctly S/u//i). The descendants of 
thisson arc enumerated in Chap. V. i the list ends 
with Noahr These are the parallel races; the ac¬ 
cursed and the blest, the proscribed of God and the 
loved of Cod, the one that “ g^ocs out of the pres¬ 
ence of the Lord and the one that '' calls on the 
name of the Lord,'" and " walks with God/' Of the 
latter race the last-namedr Noah, is “a Just maiu 
perfect in his generatfon/" and “finds grace in the 
eyes of the Lord.'' 

6. Then cames the narrative of the Flood (Chap. 
VL-Vlir.), the covenant of God with Noah and 
re-peopling of the earth by his postenty (Chap, 
IX.). Lastly Chap. X. gives us the list of the ged- 
erations of Noah's three sons, Shena, Ham and 
Japheth ;—'^of these were the nations divided in 
the earth after the flood, 

7. Kqw this tenth chapter of Genesis is the 
oldest and most important document in existence 
concerning the origins of races and nations* and 
comprises all those with whom the Jews, in the 
course of their early hisEor>% have had any dealings, 
at least all those who belonged to the great white di- 
vLsion of mankind* But in order properly to under¬ 
stand it and appreciate its value and bearing,, it h 
must not be forgotten that Each h\me in the tist f 
TS THAT OF A RACE, A TEOPLE OR A TRIBE, NOT 
that of a man. It tvasa common fashion among / 
the Orientals-^a fashion adopted also by ancient 
European nations—to express in this manner the 
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kindred connections of nations among themselves 
and their differences. Both for brevity and clear¬ 
ness. such historical genealogies are veiy convenient. 
They must have been suggested by a proceeding 
most natural in ages of ignorance, and which con¬ 
sists in a tribe’s explaining its own name by taking 
jt for granted that it vvaa that of its founder. Thus 
the name of tlic Assyrians is really Asshur. Why? 
Clearly, they would answer, if asked the question, 
because their kingdom was founded by one whose 
name was Asshur. Another famous nation, the 
Aramarans, arc supposed to be so called because 
the name of their founder was Aram ; the Hebrews 
name themselves from a similarly supposed ancestor, 
Heber. These three nations,—and several more, 
the Arabs among others—spoke languages so much 
alike that they could easily understand each other, 
and had generally many common features in Jooks 
and character. How account for that ? By making 
their founders, Asshur, and Aram, and Heber, etc., 
sons or descendants of one great head or progenitor, 
Shem, a son of Noah. It is a kind of parable which 
is extremely dear once one has the key to it, when 
nothing is easier than to translate it into our own 
sober, positive forms of speech. The above bit of 
genealogy would read thus: A large portion of hu¬ 
manity is distinguished by certain features more or 
Jess peculiar to itself; it is one of several great races, 
and has been called for more than a hundred years 
the Semitic, (better Shcmitic) race, the race of 
Shem- This race is composed of many different 
tribes and nations, who have gone each Its own way, 
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have each its own name and history, speak dialects 
of the same original language, and have preserved 
many common ideas, customs and traits of ehaiacter, 
—which all shows that the race was once united and 
dwelt together, then, as it increased in numbers, 
broke up into fractions, of which some rose to be 
great and famous nations and some remained com- 
parattvely insignificant tribes. The same applies to 
the subdivisions of the great white race (the whitest 
of all) to whicli nearly all the European nations be¬ 
long, and w'hlch is personified in the Bible under 
the name 0/ Japhet, third son of Noah,—and to 
those of a third great race, also originally white, 
which is broken up into vciy many fractions, both 
great nations and scattered tribes, ail exhibiting a 
decided likeness to each other. The Bible gives 
the names of all these most carefully, and sums up 
the whole of them under the name of the second 
son of Noah, Ham, wbom it calls tlicir common pro- 
genitor. 

8 * That the genedogies pf Chjip, X+ of Genesis 
should be understood in this sense, has long been 
admitted by scientists and churchmen, St. Augus- | 
tine, one of the greatest among the Fathers of the 
early church, pointedly says that the names in it 
represent “ Eatlons, not men.* * On the other hand j 
there is also literal truth in them, in this way, lliat, 
if all mankind is descended from one human couple, 
cveiy fraction of it must necessarily have had some 
one particular father or ancestor, only in so remote a 
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past that his individuality or actual name cannot 
liKussibly h^ivc been remembered, when every people, 
as has been remarked abovcp naturally gave him its 
own name. Of these nfunes many show by their 
very nature that they could not have belonged to 
individuals. Some are plural, like Mizraim, "the 
Eg^-ptians jsome have the article: " ///c 
/Af HIVITE;"" one even is the name of a city: SlT^ON 
is called **■ the first-bom of Canaan ; ” now Sidon 
was long the greatest maritime city of the Canaan- 
itcs, who held an undisputed supremacy over the 
rest* and therefore “the first-bom/' The name 
means *' fisheries —an appropriate one for a city on 
the sea, which must of course have been at first a 
settlement of fishermen, really is the 

name of a vbsI region, inhabited by a great many 
riation‘3 and tribes, all differing from each other jn 
many ways, yet manifestly of one race^ wdierefore 
they are called “ the sons of Canaan," Canann being 
personified in a common ancestofi given as one of 
the four sons; of Ham. Modem science has, lor 
convenience" sake, adopted a special word for such 
imaginary personages, invented to account for a 
nation's, tribe's, or city's namot while summing up, 
SM? to speak, its individuality : they are called Erf> 
SYM^. The word is Greek, and means "one from 
whom or for whom somebody or something is 
named,a ** namesake."" It is not too much to say 
thati while popular tradition always claims that the 
cponjTTious ancestor or city-founder gave his name 
to his family, race, or city, tlie contrary is in reality 
invariably the case, the name of the race or city 
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being transferretl to him. Or, in other words, the 
cpnnym is really only that natne, transformed into a 
traditional person by a bold and vivid poetical fig- 
ure of speccli, which, if taken for what it is, makes 
the beginnings of political history wonderfully plain 
and easy to grasp and classify. 

g. Yet, complete and correct as is the list 
of Chap. X., within the limits which the writer 
has set to himself. It by no means exhausts the 
nations of the earth. The reason of the omissions, 
however, is easily seen, Among the posterity of 
japhet the Greeks Indeed are mentioned, (under the 
name of JaVaJi, which should be pronounced 
and some of his sons}, but not a single one of the 
other ancient peoples of Europe,^—Germans, Italians, 
Celts, etc.,—who also belonged to that race, as we, 
their descendants, do. But then, at tlic time Chap. 
X. was written, these countries, from their remote^ 
ness, w'crc outside of the world in which the Hebrews 
moved, beyond their horizon, so to speak. They 
cither did not know them at all, or. having nothing 
to do with ihem, did not take them into considera¬ 
tion. In neither case would they have been given 
a place in the great list. The same may be said of 
another large portion of the same race, which dwelt 
to the far East and South of the HebrewSr—the 
Hindoos, (the white conquerors of India), and the 
Penaans. There came a time indeed, when tlie 
latter not only came into contatl with tiic Jews, 
hut were their masters; but citlim that was after 
Chap. X. was written or the Persians were identified 
by the writers with a kindred nation, the Per- 
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flips' near neighbor, who had Hmiristicd much 
cariier and reacted in many W'a >'5 on the countries 
w'estward of it; this nation was the Medes, whOn 
under the name of Madai^ are mentioned as one of 
the sons of Japhet* with Javan the Greek. 

10. More noticeable and more significant than 
these partial omissions is the determination with 
which the authors of Chap. X. consistently ignore all 
those divisions of mankind which do not belong to 
one of the three great tif/ti/t races. Neither the 
Black nor the Yellow races are mentioned at all; 
they are left without the pale of the Hebrew brother¬ 
hood of nations. Yet the Jews, who staid three or 
four hundred years in Egj'pt, surely learned there 
to know rhe real negro, for the Eg>=^ptiana were con¬ 
tinually fighting with pure-blood black tribes in the 
south and south-west, and bringing in thousands of 
black captives, who were made to work at their great 
buildings and in their stone-quarries* But these 
people Were too utterly barbarous and devoid of all 
culture or political importance to be taken into ac¬ 
count. Besides, the Jews could not be aware of the 
vast extent of the earEh occupied by the black racL\ 
since the greater part of Africa was then unknown 
to the world, and so were the islands to the south 
of India, also Australia and its islands —^11 seats of 
different sections of that race. 

lU The same could not be said of the Yellow 
Race. True, its principal representatives, the na¬ 
tions of the far East of Asia—the Chinesctthe Mon¬ 
gols and the Mandchous,—could not be known to 
the Hebrews at any time of antiquity, but there 
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were more than enough rcprcsctttalivc 5 of it who 
could not be wJiknown to ihcm.* For it was both a 

very oJd and extremely jiuincfoua race, which early 
spread over the greater part of the earth and at one 
time probably equalled In numbers the rest of man- 
kind. It seems, always to have been broken up into 
a great many tribes and peoples, whom it has been 
found convenient to gather under the gene ml dcaig- 
nation of Tf HANTANS, from a very ancient name,— 
Tuk or Tura — which was given them by the white 
population of Persia and Centra] Asia, and which is 
still preserved in that of one of their principal sur- 
viving branches, the TURKS, All the different 
members of this great family have had very striking 
features m comm on, — the most extraordinary being 
an incapability of reaching the highest cuUuret of 
progressing indefinitely,, improving conllniiallj^ A 
strange law of their being seems to have condemned 
them to stop shorty when they had attained a cer¬ 
tain ^ not very advanced, stage- Thus their speech 
has remained extremely imperfect. They ?poke, 
and such Turanian nations as now exist still speak, 
languages, which, how^cver they may differ, all have 
this peculiarity, that they are compossed either 
entirely of monoByllabJes, (the most rudimentary 
form of speech)^ or of monosyHabits pieced into 
words in the stiffesti most unwieldy manner, stuck 


* If, A* ha* BujiE^caCcd, iKc “ Eand oT Sinim ” \n Isaiih itSr-, 
17, Is tZhina^ lucEi a LnddenUS ind u-iupccilMd 

mctitiEiti a CODflley the nn«e ^ which may haw Wtl va^ly uwd 
to cipresB [he FttMtcil Eai 4 cannvi Ift-riiltdate the nthecwf h etk 
dcTitly and jicWiitentEy pur*tied in ihe cumpOTilaott %>f ChJfk X. 
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together, it were, with nothing to join them^ 
wherefore this kind of language has been called 
Chinese belongs to the former class 
of languages, the " monosyllabic/" Turkish to the 
latter, the agglutinative." Further^ the Tnnml' 
an3 were probably the first to invent writings but 
never went in that art beyond having one particu¬ 
lar sign for every single word^such is Chinese writ¬ 
ing with its forty thousand signs or thereabouts^ as 
many as words in the language)—or at most a 
sign for every syllable. They had beautiful be¬ 
ginnings of poetry, but in that also never went 
beyond beginnings. They W'ere also probably the 
first who built cities* but were wanting in the qual¬ 
ities necessary to organize a society, establish a 
state on solid and lasting foundations. At one 
time they covered the whole of Western Asia, dwelt 
there lor ages before any other race occupied it,— 
fifteen hundred year?^ according to a very trust¬ 
worthy tradition*—and w^ere called by the ancients 
the oldest of men but they vanish and are not 
heard of any more the moment that white invaders 
come into the land; these drive the Tumnians be¬ 
fore them, or bring them into complete subjection, 
or mix with them, but^ by force of their own 
superiorly gifted nature, retain the dominant posi¬ 
tion. so that the others lose ail separate existence* 
Thus it w'as cverj'where. For wherever tribes of 
the three Biblical races came^ they mostly found 
Turanian populations who had preceded them. 
There are now a great number of Turanian tribes^ 
more or less numerous^—KJrgbizes^ Bashkirs^ Os- 
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Ij'aks, TuflEuzcft, etc,, etc,—sc^ittercd over the vast 
expanse of Siberia and Eastern ilussia, where they 
roam at wUI with their flock,^ and herds of horses^ 
occasionally settling down*—frag^mentary remnants 
of a race which, to this latest time, has preserved 
its original peculiarhiea and imperfections, whose 
day is dotic, which has long ceased to improve, un¬ 
less it assimilates with the higher white race and 
adopts their culture, when ah that it lacked is sup¬ 
plied by the nobler eLemcnt which mixes with it„ as 
in the ease of the H tingariaiis, one of the most high- 
spirited and talented nations of Europe, origin ally 
of Turanian stock. The same may be saidi in a 
lesser degree, of the Finn?^—the native inliabitanU 
of the Russian principality of Finland, 

12. All this by no means goes to show that the 
Yellow Race has ever been devoid of fine faculties 
and original genius. Quite the contraiy'; for, if 
white races evcryw^hcre stepped In, tuok the work 
of civilisation out of their hands and carried it on 
to a perfection of Aihich they were incapable, still 
they, the Turanians^ had everywhere that 

work it was their inventions which the otiiers took 
up and Improved : and we must remember that it 
is vciy much easier to improve than to invent, 
Only there is tliat strange limitation to their power 
of progress and that want of natural relincment» 
wliich are as a wall that cticLoses them around. 
Even the Chinese, who> at first sight, are a brilliant 
exception, arc not so on a closer inspretion. True, 
they have founded and organized a great empire 
which still endures^ they have a vast literature;, 
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they have made mo-st imp^orUnt inventions—print¬ 
ing. manufacturing paper out of rags, the use of 
the compass, gunpowder—centuries before Euro¬ 
pean nations made ihem in their turn. Vet the 
latter do M those things far better; they have im¬ 
proved these, to thern, new invendofis more in a 
couple of hundred years than the Chinese in a 
thousand. In fact it is a good many centuries since 
the Chinese have ceased to improve anything at all 
Their language and writing are cbiMishly imperfeetj 
though the oldest m existence. In government, 
in the forms of social life, in their ideas generahyp 
they follow rules laid down for them three thou¬ 
sand years ago or more and from which to swer^^c 
a hair's breadth were hlasphemy. As they have 
always stubbornly resisted foreign inhuenceSp and 
gone the length of trying actually to erect material 
walls between themselves and the rest of the world* 
their empire is a perfectly fair specimen of whaE 
the Yellow Race can dOp if left entirely to itself, 
and quite n3 much of what it caninj/ do, and now 
they have for centuries presented that unique phe¬ 
nomenon—a great nation at a standstiil. 

All this obviously leads us to a very interest¬ 
ing and suggestive question : what ia this great race 
which w^e find everyw^herc at the very roots of his- 
torj^ so that not only ancient tradition calls them 
'Mhe oldest of men/' but modem science more and 
more inclines to the same opinion? Whence came 
it? How is it not included in the great faini!3^ of 
nations, of w^hich Chap. X. of Genesis gives so dear 
and comprehensive a scheme? Parallel to this 
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qu«tior arises another: what became ot Cain's 
Posterity? What, above all, of the descendants o 
Those three sons of Liunech. whom the water of 
Genesis dearly places before us as heads of nations 
and thinks of suffident importance to specify what 
their occupations were? (Sec Genesis ‘v 
Why do we never hear any more of this entir 
af humanity, severed in the ^ b<^e-«mnE fr^m 
the Other half—the lineage of the accused son 
from that of the bicst and favored son? And may 
not the answer to this series of questions be the 

ansxver to the first scries also ? 

IX With regard to the second senes this answer 
b plain smd decirive. ThP deKcrdMlUof C>m w,™ 
„,J.a»rily put Pf tbu pulu »t tlxt "'?t 

The tufse of God, in consequence of which their 
forefather is said to have gone « out of the presence 
of the Lord/’ at once and forever separated them 
from the posterity of the pious son, from tho^ who 
walked with God. “ The writer of Genets tells 
ns that they lived in the *'Land of Exile and 
muULplicd, then dismisses them- For what could 
the elect, the people of God. or even those other 
nations xvho went astray, who were repeatedlj 
chastised, but whose family bond with the nghteous 
race was never entirely severed^what could thej 
haveTn eommon xvitb the banished the castaway. 
Sriiretrievably accursed? These did not count. 
Ihcy were not of humanity. What more probable, 
theJefore, than that, being excluded from dl the 
other narmtives. they should not be " 

that of the Flood? And in that ease.who should 
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they be but tliat most ancient race, set apart by its 
color and seveui] striking peculiarities, which every- 
where preceded their white brethren, but were 
invariably supplanted by them and not destined to 
supremacy on llie earth ? This supposition has 
been hazarded by men of great genitis, and if bold, 
still has much to support it; if confirmed it would 
solve many puzzles, throw strong and unexpected 
light on many obscure points. The verj^ antiq¬ 
uity of the Yellow Race tallies admirably with the 
Biblical narrative, for of the two Biblical brothers 
Cain was the eldest. And the doom laid on the 
race, fugitive and a vagabond shalt tbou be on 
the earth." has not been revoked through alt ages. 
Wherever pure Turanians are—they are nomads. 
And when, fifteen hundred years ago and later, 
countless sHarms of barbarous people Hooded 
Europe, eotningfrom the east, and swept all before 
them, the Turanian hordes could be known chiefly 
by this, tijat they destroyed, burned, laid wastes 
and passed, vanished: whereas the others, after 
treating a country quite as savagely, usually settled 
m It and founded states, most of which c.Yi3t even 
now-for. French, German, English, Russian, we 
are all descended from some of those barbaroua 
invaders. And this also would fully explain how 
It came to pass that, although the Hebrews and 
their forefathers^let us say the Semites generally 
everywhere found Turanians on their way nav 
dwelt in the same lands with them, the sacred biV 
toriau Ignores them completely, as in Gen, xi. 3. 
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ij. For they were Turanians, arrived at a, for 
.them, really bieh state of culture, who peopled the 
land of ShiiuiT. when *' "—descendants of Noah. 
—journeyinfi in the East, found that plain where 
they dwelt lor many years. 
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TL'RASIAN CMAI^D^A.— StTUMIR ANTJ ACC AH. — THE 
)1EC[NNTNC;iii OF ItELJClOX. 

I. It is not Eerosus alone who speaks of the 
** multitudes of men of foreign race” who colonized 
Chaldea “in the bepinnm^^'' It was a univcraally 
admitted fact throughout antlqurt>Mhat the popula. 
tion of the conntrj'' had aJ^Fays been a mixed onSp but 
a fact known vaguely^ without particulars. On thi5 
subject, as an so many others^ the discoverfes made 
in the royal library^ of Ninev'eh shed an unexpected 
and moat welcome light. The very first, so to speaJe 
preliminarj'^ study of the tablets showed that there 
were amongst them docunicnts in two entirely dif¬ 
ferent langnages,^ of which one evidently was that 
of an older population of Chaldea^ The other and 
later language, usually called Assyrian, because it 
was spoken also by the Ai^yrians^ biding vety Hkc 
Hebrew, an understanding of it was arrived at with 
comparative ease. As to the older language there 
was absolutely no clue^ The only conjecture which 
could be made wuth any certainty was, tJiat it must 
have been spoken by a double people, called the 
people of Shumir and Accad, because later kings of 
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Babylon, in their inscriptions, always gave them- 
selves the title of “ Kings of Shumlr and Accad " a 
title wliich the Assyrian sovereigns, who at limes 
conquered Chaldea, did not fall to take also. But 
who and what were these people might never have 
been cleared up, but for the most fortunate discoV' 
eiy of dictionaries and grainniars, which, the texts 
being supplied with Assyrian translations, served 
our modem scholars, just as they did Assyrian stu- 
dents 30OO years ago, to decipher and learn to 
understand the oldest language of Chaldea. Of 
CQUfse, it was a colossal piece of work, beset with 
difficulties which it required an almost fierce deter¬ 
mination and superhuman patience to master. But 
every step made was so amply repaid by the results 
obUined, that the seal of the laborers was never 
suffered to flag, and the effected reconstruction, 
though far from complete even now, already enables 
U3 to conjure a very suggestive and life-like picture , 
of those first settlers of the Mesopotamian Low- P 
lands, their character, religion and pursuits. 

2. The language thus strangely brought to light 
was very soon perceived to be distinctly oI that 
peculiar and primitive type—partly monosyllables, 
partly words ruddy pieced together,—which has 
been described in a preceding chapt^ as character¬ 
istic of the Turanian race, and which is known in sci¬ 
ence by the general name of a^glatinAtiiv, i-e.. 

'■ glued or stuck together.*' without change in the 
words, either by declension or conjugation. The 
people of Shumir and Accad, therefore, were one and 
the same Turanian nation, the difference in the name 
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being merely a gcc^aphical one. Shumir » South, 
cm or Lower Chaldea, the country towards and 
around the Persian Gulf,—that very' land of Shinar 
which IS mentioned in Genesis xi« 2. Indeed “ Shi- 
nar" is only the way in which the Hebrews pro¬ 
nounced and spelt the ancient name of Lower Chal¬ 
dea. AcCaD is Northern or Upper Chaldea- The 
most correct way, and the safest from all misunder¬ 
standing, is to name the people the ShutniroJWcads 
and their language, the Shumiro-Accadian ; but 
for brevity's sake, the first name is frequently 
dropped, and many say .simply “ the Accads " and 
“the Accadian language/' It is clear, however, 
that the royal title must needs unite both names, 
which together represented the entire country of 
Chaldea, Of late it has been discovered that the 
Shumiro-Accads spoke two sUghtiy differing dia¬ 
lects of the same language, that of Shumir being 
most probably the older of the two, as culture 
and conquest seem to have been carried steadil}' 
northward from the Gulf. 

3, That the Accads themselves came from some- 
w'herc else, is plain from several circumstiinces, 
although there is not the faintest symptom or trace 
of any people whom they m-iy have found in the 
countri-. They brought into it the very first and 
most essential rudiments of civilisation, the art of 
writing, and that of working metals; it was prob¬ 
ably also they who began to dig those canals witli- 
out Tvhich the land, notwithstanding its fabulous 
fertility, must always be a marshy ivastc, and who 
began to make bricks and construct buildings out of 
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them. There is ground to conclude that they came 
down from mountains in the fact that the name 
"Accad" means '‘Mountains" or “Highlands," a ^ 
fxamc which they conld not possibly have taken in j 
the dead flats of Lower Chaldea, but must have 
retained as a relic of an older home. It is quite 
possible that this iiome may have been in the 
neighboring wild and mountainous land of ShusiIaN 
(Sustana on the maps), whose first known popu¬ 
lation was als^o Turanian■ These guesses take us 
into a past, where not a speck of positive fact can 
be discerned. Vet even that must have been onlj' 
a station in this race's migration from a far more 
northern centre, Tlicir written language, even 
after they had lived, for centuries in an almost 
tropical country, where palms grew in vast groves, 
almost forests, and lions W'crc common game, as 
plentiful as tigers in the jungles of Bengal, con¬ 
tained no sign to designate cither the one or the 
other, while it was well stocked with the signs of 
metals,-^af which there is no vestige, of course, 
in Chaldea,—and all that belongs to the work- , 
ing thereof. As the Altai range, the great Sibe- I 
rian chain, has always been famous for its rich i 
mines of every possible metal ore, and as the val¬ 
leys of the Altai are knowm to be the nests frorp 
which innumerable Turanian tribes scattered to tlit 
north and south, and in which many dw'cll to thlt 
day after their o^vn nomadic fashion, there is no ex¬ 
travagance in supposing that tkfft may have been 
ourAccads' original point of departure. Indeed the 
Altai is so indissolubly connected with the origin of 
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most Tunntan nations, that many scientists prefer 
to call the entire Yellow Race, with all its gradations 
of color, “ the AltaJc.” Their own traditions point 
the same way. Several of thern have a pretty 
legend of a sort of paradise, a Mcluded valley some, 
ivhcre in the Altai, pleasant and watered by many 
streams, where their forefathers either dwelt in the 
first place or whither they w ere providentially con* 
ducted to be saved from a general massacre. The 
valley was entirely enclosed w'Lth high rocks, steep 
and pathless, so that when, after several huntlr^ 
years, it ctmid no longer hold the number of its in* 
habitants, these began to search for an issue and 
found none. Then one among them, who was a 
smith, discovered that the rocks ’were almost en¬ 
tirely of iron. By his advice, a huge fire was made 
and a great many mighty bellows were brought into 
play, by which means a path was mfittd through 
the rocks. A tradition, by the by, which, while 
confirming the remark that the invention of metal¬ 
lurgy belongs originally to the Yellow Race in its 
earliest stages of development, is strangely in ac¬ 
cordance with the name of the Biblical Tubalcain, 
“the forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron.” That the Accads were possessed of this 
distinctive accomplishment of their race is tnoreover 
made very probable by the various articles and or¬ 
naments in gold, brass and iron which are continu¬ 
ally found in the very oldest tombs. 

4, But inhnltely the most precious acquisition se¬ 
cured to us by the unexpected revelation of this 
stage of remotest antiquity is a wonderfully ex Icq* 
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sivc collection of prayers, invocations and other 
sacred texts, from whicli we can reconstruct, with 
touch probability, the most primitive religion in the 
world—for such undoubtedly was that of the 
Accads. As .1 clear and authentic insight into the 
firal manifestation of the religious instinct in man 
was just what was wanting until noiv, in order to 
enable us to follow its development from the first, 
crudest attempts at expression to the highest aspU 
rations and noblest forms of ivorship, the value of 
this disco^-ery can never be overrated* It intro¬ 
duces us moreover into so strange and fantastical a 
world as not the most imaginative of fictions can 
surpass. 

S. The instinct of religion—'* religioBity.*' as it has 
been called—is inborn to man; like the faculty of 
speech, it belongs to man, and to man only* of all 
living beings. So much so, that modem science is 
coming to acknowledge these two faculties as Ihf 
distinctive characteristics which mark man as a 
being apart from and above the rest of creation* 
Whereas the division of all that exists upon the 
earth has of old been into three great classes or 
realms—the “ mineral realm," the "vegetable 
realm" and the "animal realm," in which latter 
man was included—it is now proposed to erect the 
hutnan race with ail its varieties into a separate 
“ realiUj" for this veiy reason; that man has all that 
animals have, and two things more W'hich they have 
not—speech and religiosity, which assume a faculty 
of abstract thinking, observing and drawing general 
conclusions, solely and distinctively human. Now 
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the very firj^t observations of man in the most prim¬ 
itive stage of his exigence must necessarily have 
awakened in him a twofold consciemsness — that of 
power and that of lielpJessness. He could do many 
things. Small In size, weak in strength, destitute 
of natural clothing and weapons, acutely sensitive 
to pain and atmospheric changes as all higher 
natures are^ he could kiEE and tame the huge and 
powerful animals which had the advantage of him 
in alJ these things, whose numbers and fierceness 
threatened him at every turn with destmctionp from 
w'hich his only escape would seem to have been con¬ 
stant cowering and hiding. He could compel the 
earth to bear for him choker food than for the 
other beings who lived on her gifts. He could com¬ 
mand the service of fire, the dread visitor from 
heaven. Stepping victoriously from one achieve¬ 
ment to another, ever widening his sphere of 
action, of Inventionn man could not but be filled 
with legitimate pride. But on the other hand, 
he saw himself surrounded with things which he 
could neither account for nor subdue, which had 
the greatest influence on his well-being, cither favor¬ 
able or hostile, but which were utterly beyond bts 
comprehension or controh The same sun which 
ripened hiH crop sometimes scorched it ; the rain 
which cooled and fertilked his fieldi sometimes 
swamped it; the hot winds parched him and his cat¬ 
tle I in the marshes lurked disease and death. All 
these and many, many more, were evidently POW- 
and could do him great good or work Ivim 
great harm, while he was unable to do either to 
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them. Tliese thiny;5 existed, he felt their action 
every day of his lifc^ consequently they were to liim 
Jiving Hcings, alive in the same way tliat lie was^ 
possessed of wiUt for good or for eviL In shoft^ to 
priminve man everything in nature was alive with 
an individual life, as it is to the very young child, 
who would not beat the chair against which he has 
knocked liimselft aod then kiss it to make friends^ 
did lie not think that it is u living and feeling being 
iike himscIL The feeling of dependence and abso¬ 
lute helplessness thus created must have more than 
ba]a.nccd that of pride and self-reliance. Man felt 
himself placed in a world where lin was ‘infTcred lo 
live and have bis share of what good things he could 
get> but which was not ruled by liiin,—in a spirit- 
world. Spirits around him. above hinip below him^ 
—wliat could he Jo but humble hiinselfp confers his 
dcpcndenc-Cp and pray to be spared? For surelyt 
if those spirits cxii^ted and took enough interest in 
him to do him good or evil, tliey could hear Jiim 
and might be moved by supplication* To establish 
a distinction between ftucb spirits which did only 
[lamip were evil in themselves* and tliose whose 
action was generaJly beneficial and -only on rare 
occasions destniclivep was the next natural step, 
u hich led as naturally to a perception of divine dis> 
pleasure as the cause of such tcrrihlc manifeiitations 
and a seeking of means Eo avert or propitiate it. 
While Tear and loathing were the portion of tlie 
fornier spirits, the essentially evil ones, love and 
gratitude, were the predominant feelings inspired by 
the latter,’—feelings which, together with the ever 
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preiient consciousmss of deperidencep an: the very 
essence of reli^orij. just as praise and worship are 
the attempts to express them in a tan|pbk form* 

6 . It is this most primitive, materia! and unques¬ 
tioning stage in the groAvth of religious feeling, 
which a large portion of the Shumiro-Accadian doc¬ 
uments from Uie Jioyd Library at Nineveh brings 
before us with a force and completeness vidiich, 
however much room there may still be for uncer¬ 
tainty'^ in details, on the whole really aniounts to 
more than conjecture. Much doubtless, be dis¬ 
covered yct^ much will be done, but it will only serve 
to fill in a ^etch, of which the outlines arc already 
now' tolerably fixed and authentic. The materials for 
this most important reconstruction are aJmost en¬ 
tirely contained in a vast collect]on of two hundred 
tablets^ forming one consecutive work m three 
books, over fifty of wdiich have been sifted out of 
the heap of rubbish at the British Museum and first 
deciphered by Sir Henry iiawlmsonp. one of the 
greatest, as hc’^vas the first discoverer in this field, 
and George Smith, whose achievements and too 
early death have been mentioned in a former chap¬ 
ter. Of the three books into which the collection 
ij divided, one treats '*of evil spirits," another of 
diseases^ and the third contains hymns and prayers 
—the Jatter collection showing signs of a later and 
higher development. Out of these materials the 
lately deceased French 'jchoiar* Mr* Francois Le- 
normantt whose name has for the last fifteen years or 
so of hSs life stood in the very front of this branch 
of OrientaJ research^ has been the first to reconstruct 
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an entire picture in a book not very volutninous in¬ 
deed, but which must always remain a corner-jitonc 
in the historyof human culture. This book sliaJ] 
be our guide in the strange world wc now enter,* 

7, To the people of Shumir and Accad, then, the 
universe vv^as peopled with Spirits, wliom they dis¬ 
tributed according to its different spheres imd re¬ 
gions, For they had formed a vciy- elaborate and 
eleverp sf peculiar idea of what they supposed the 
world to be like. According to the ingenious ex^ 
pression of a Greek writer of the ist century^ A.D. 
they imagined it to liave the shape of an inverted 
round boat or boivl. the thickness of which would 
represent the mixture of land and water 
which we caJl the crust of the earth, while the hoi^ 
low beneath ihfs Inhabitable crust was fancied as a 
bottomless pit or abyss (^r)p in which dwelt many 
powers. Above the convex surface of the earth 
{it-0) spread the sky itself divided into two 

regionsthe highest heaven or firmamentp which^ 
with the fixed stars immovably attached to it^ re¬ 
volved, as round an axis or pivot, around an im¬ 
mensely high mountain, which joined it to the 
earth a^a a pillar, and was situated somewhere In tlic 
far North-East-^some say North^nd the lower 
heavenj where the planets — a sort of resplendent 
anlma)s« seven in number, of beneficent nature ^ 
wandered forever on their appointed path. To 
these were opposed seven tvi] demons, sometimes 


• “ La MapsEc Ct la PSv Initial! ebni Jei ClialdeM*," 1674-5^ CeJ- 
knui irsmaioiioii af it, 
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railed the Seven J'icry I"!! an toms-" But above 
all these, higher in rank and i^^rcatcr in power^ is 
the Spirit (Zi'} ai heaven (afia)^ Zi-a_\a^ or, as 
often, simply Axa —** Heaven/" Between the Jpw^er 
heaven nnd tlie surface of the earth Is the atmos- 
phenc rtgjopp the realm of T\r or Mermek, the 
Wind, where he drives the clouds^ rouses theslormSp 
and wliencc he pours down the rain, w^htth is stored 
in the great rejservoir of Ana, in the heavenly 
Ocean, As to the earthly Ocean, it is fancied as a 
broad riven or watery rim, hawing all round tlic 
etige of the imaginary inverted, bowl; in ds waters 
dwells (whosename means “the House of Wa¬ 
tersthe great Spirit of the Earth and Waters {Zf- 
cither In the form of a jish+ w'hencc he is fre¬ 
quently called £a the fish," or** the Exalted Fish " 
or on a magnificent ship, with which he travels round 
the earth, guarding nitid protecting it. The minor 
spirits of earth are not much spoken 

of except in a body^ as a sort of host or legion- All 
the more terrible arc the seven spirits of the abyss, 
the Maskf^I, of whom it is said tliat^ although their 
seat is in the depths of the earth* yet their voice 
resounds on the heights also : they reside at will in 
the immensityof space» "*not enjoying a good name 
ailher in heaven or on earth,*' Their greatest de¬ 
light is to subvert the orderly course of nature, to 
cause earthquakes, inundations, ravaging tempests. 
Although the Abyss is their hirtlvplace and proper 
sphere, they arc not submissive to its lord anti ruler 
Mtri^E ('* Lord of the Abyss ‘J* In that they ate 
like their brethren of the lower heaven who do not 
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acknowledge Ana's supremacy, in fact arc called 
“spirits of rebellion," because, being originally 
Ana's mEssengers, they once “ sncrctly plotted a 
wicked deed,” rose against the heavenly powers, 
obscured tbe Moon, and all but hurled him from his 
scat. But the Maskini are ever, more feared and 
hated, as appears from the following description, 
rehich has become celebrated for its real poetical 
force; 

S, "They are seven! they are seven.—iteven 
they are in the depths of Ocean, seven they arc, 
disturbers of tbc face of Heaven.—They arise from 
the depths of Oceaji, from, hidden lurking-places.— 
They spread like snares.—Male they arc not, female 
they are not.—Wives they have not, children are 
not bom to them —Order they know not, norbenefi- 
cence ; —prayers and supplication they hear not, 
'V'ermin grown in the boweb of the mouiitainB— 
foes of they are the throne-bearers of the go^is 

_ (hey sit in the roads and make tliem unsafe. 

The fiends! the fiends !— They arc seven, they are 
seven, seven they arc! ■ j* 

“ Spirit of Heaven {Zi-nnat Anfi), be tliey conjured, 
“Spirit of Earth {Zi-M-n. £a). be they conjured ! " 
g. Besides these regular sets of evil spirits in 
sevens— seven being a mysterious and consecrated 
number— there are the hosts untold of demons which 
assail man in every possible form, which are always 
on tbe watch to do him harm, not only bodily, but 
moral in the way of civil broils and family dissen¬ 
sions; contusion is their work; it b they who 
steal the child from the father's knee," who " drive 
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tilt son from hia father's house," who withhold from 
the wife the blessinij of children; they have stolen 
days from heaven, which they have made evil days, 
that bdn^ nothing but ill-luck and misfortune,— 
and nothing can keep them out: '' Tliey /all as rain 
from the sky, they spring froni the earth,—they 
steal from house to housc^—doors do not stop them, 
—bolts do not shut them out,—they creep in at the 
doors like serpents,—they blow m at the roof Like 
winds.^' Various are their haunts; the tops of 
mountains^ the pestilential marshes by the sea, but 
espudally tile desert- DLseaiies arc among the most 
dreaded of this terrible band^ and first among these 
Namtar or Dihbara* the demon of Pestilence, 
iLiRA (Fever)^ and a certain mysterious disease of 
the head, which must be insanity, of which it is said 
that it oppresses the head and holds k tight like a 
tiara (a heavy headdress) or “like a dark prison," 
and makes [t confused, that it is like a violent 
tempest; no one knows whence it comes, nor wrhat 
is its object.” 

la AJl these evil beings are very properly classed 
together under the generaJ name of " creations of 
the Abyss, births of the nether world, the world of 
the dead. For the unseen world below the hab¬ 
itable earth was naturally conceived as the dwelling 
place of the departed spirits after death. It Is very 
remarkable as characteristic of the low standard 
of mom! conception which the Shumiro-Accads 
had attained at this stage of their development, 
that, although they never admitted that those 
who died ceased to exist altogether, there is veiy 
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little to show that they imagined any happy state 
for them after death, not even as a reward for a 
righteous life, nor, on the other hand, looked to 
a future state for punishment of wrongs coroniitted 
in this world, but promiscuously consigned their 
dead to the AralI. a moat dismal region which is 
called tlie *' support of chaos," or, in phrase no less 
vague and full of mysterious awe, "the Great 
Landthe Great City" (f/rw-W). "the 
spacious dweUing.’' ''where they wander in the 
dark,’—a region ruled by a female divinity called 
bydifTerent names, but most frequently “ Lady of 
the Great Land" {NhiM.gai), or "Lady of the 
Abyss" who may the rather be under¬ 

stood as Death personified, that Namtar(Pestilence) 
is her chief minister. The Shumiro-Accads seem 
to have dimly fancied that association with so many 
evil beings whose proper home the Arali was, must 
convert even the human spirits Into beings almost 
as noxious, for one or two passages appear to imply 
that they were afraid of ghosts, at least on one 
occasion it is threatened to send the dead back into 
the upper world, as the direst calamity that can be 

inflicted. it. ' v 

II, As if all these terrors were not sufficient to 

make life a burden, the Shumiro-Accada believed in 
sorcerers, wicked men who knew how to compel the 
powers of evil to do their bidding and thus could 
inflict death, sickness or disasters at them pleasure. 
This could be done in many ways—by a look, by 
ottering certain words, by drinks made of herbs 
prepared under certain conditions and ceremonies. 
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Nay, the pott'er of doings hann fiomctimei! f^itally 
belonged even to innocent persons, who inflicted it 
iinintcntjanally by their look—for titc effect of 
"the evil eye *' did not always depend on a person's 
own will. 

12. Existence under such conditions must have 
been as unendurable as that of poor children wiio 
have been terrified by silly nurses into a belief in 
ogres and a fear of dark rooms, had there not existed 
real or Imaginary' defences against this array of hor- 
rible beings always ready to fall on unfortunate hu¬ 
manity in all sorts of inexplicable way^s and for no 
other reason but their own detestable delight in do. 
ing evil. These defences could not consist fn rational 
measures dictated by a lenow'ledge of the Jau's of 
physical nature, since they had no notion of such 
laws; nor in prayers and propitiatory offerings, 
since one of the demons' most execrable qualities 
was. as we have seen, that they " knew not benefi. 
tence"and " heard not prayer and supplication." 
Then, if they cannot be enaxed, they must be com- 
fwlled. This seems a very presumptuous assump. 
tion. but it is strictly in accordance with human in, 
stinct- It has been very truly said * that '* man was 
so conscious of being called to exercise empire over 
the powers of nature, that, the moment he entered 
into any reJations with them, it was to try and sub¬ 
ject them to his will. Only instead of studying the 
phenomena, in order to grpsp their laws and apply 
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thtm to hh nccdsn he fancied be could, by mean^ 
rjf peculiar practices and consecrated forms, compel 
the physical agents of nature to ser^'e his w^Uhea 
and purposes.. - - This pretension had Its root in 
the notion which antiquity had formed of the naN 
uiitl phenomena. It did not sec in them the conse¬ 
quence of unchangeable and necessary^ last's, aJuaya 
active and always to be calculated upon, but fancied 
them to depend on the arbitrary and varying will 
of the spirits and deities it had put in the place of 
physical agents" It follows that in a religion 
which peoples the universe w ith spirits of which the 
greater part are evil, magic—i-e.t conjuring wdth 
words and rites, incantations, spcEls—must take the 
place of worsJup# and the ministers of such a relig¬ 
ion are not priests, but conjurers and enchanters. 
This is exactly the state of things revealed by the 
great collection of texts discovered by Sir J-L Raw- 
linson and G, Smith. They contain forms for con¬ 
juring all the different kinds of demons, even to e\il 
dreams and nightmares, the object of most such 
invocations being to drive them aivay from the 
habitations of men and back to where they properly 
belong—the depth nf the desert, the innccessible 
mountain tops^ and all re mot and uninhab¬ 

ited places generally, W'hern they can range at wifi, 
and find nobody to harm. 

13. Yet thure are also prayers for protection and 
help addressed to beings cdnceived as essentially'' 
good and bccicficcnC —^ step marking a great ad¬ 
vance in the moral feeling and religious Conscious- 
ness of the people- Such beings—god^j in fact 
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Were, above alL Ana and fia, whom we invoked 
in the incantation of tlie Seven Maskfm asSpirit 
of Heaven/" and ''Spirit of Earth/' The latter 
especially is appealed to as an unfailing' refuge to 
ji|.u.sed and terrified mortals. He is imagined as 
possessed of all knowledge and wisdom, Avhicb he 
uses only to befriend and protect. His usuaJ 
residence is the dccp+—(hence his name^ the 

House of Waters ')—but be sometimes travels 
round the earth in a magnificent sliip. His vei^'- 
name is a terror to the evil ones* He knows the 
words. tJie spells that will break their power and 
compel I heir obedience. To him, th ere fore, the 
people looked in their need with infinite trust. 
Unable lo cope with the mysterious dangers and 
snares which, as they Fanded, beset them on ah 
sides, ignorant of the means of defeating the wicked 
beings who^ they thought^ pursued them with 
abominable maJice and gratuitous hatred, they 
turned to Ea. //^r would kuow^ must be asked^ 
and he would tdL 

14. But, as though bethinking themselves that Ea 
was a being too mighty and escnlted to be lightly 
addressed and often disturbed, the Shuniiro-AccadM 
imagined a beneficent spirit, Meri-Dug (more cor¬ 
rectly Mlkni-DUGGA), called son of fia and DaM. 
KTNA+ (a naiiie of Earth). Mcridug's only office 
IS to act as mediator between his father and 
su ering mankind. It is he who bears to Ca the 
suppliants request, exposes his need .sometimes 
in vcf>^ moving words, and requests to know the 
rcaie ) Jf illness be the troubJe^ — ^or the counter- 
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spell, if the victJfti be held Jn the toils of witchcraft, 
fia tells his son, who is then supposed to reveal 
the secret to the chosen instrument of assistance 
of counie the conjuring priest, or better, soothsaj’or. 
As most incantations are conceived on this pniv 
clple, the)'' are very mt>(TototTOii» in form, thong 
frequerUy enlivened by the supposed dialogue 
between the lather and son. Here Li one of the 
more cntertiiining speeimens. It occupies an entire 
tablet, but unfortunately many lines hav'c Iwen 
hopelessly injured, anJ have to be omitted, the 
text begins: 

“TheDisca^ t>K! Head haa^iaeiKd fnnTi thr Alws!t,fMin lb« 
d^'clLmg oi the of Abynfl*. 

Then lollow the symptoms and the descnptior 
ot the sufferer's inability to help himself. Then 
“Meridug ha-^ looked on his misery. He has 
entered the dwelling of his father E.i. and ha. 
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A FHicnriil he ha^ sipnktn unto him: 



ILx hciii repli<i<( to his ?^nn Meridugt 



inipATt tu this wJiJer Oij piuiltcil 
tan til Mb ■ ■ ■ * 

bi(;hTrjiy p<Hir it oat. SitHmil 

liij head vaakH like n tihi-tfltcHii flif 
Si nut I May rhinikiTift hcM hW 
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15. Another dialogue of the same sort^ m which 
fia is consulted as to the means of breaJcing the 
power of the Masksm, ends by ills revealing that 

■' Tlie >rbJtc redor la t\m which breaks the. Mojldin'd tKidoEu 
mght" 

In fact the white cedar was considered an infal¬ 
lible defence ogaJnst atl spells and evil powers. 
Any action or cercfiiony described in the conjuni- 
lion must of course be performed even as the words 
ate spoken^ Then there la a long one, perhaps 
the best preserved of iiJl, to be recited by the suh 
ferer^ who is supposed to be under the effects of 
an evil spell, and from which it Is evident that the 
words are to accompany actions pcrformetl by the 
conjurer. It is divided into parallel verses, of which 
the firflt runs thus : 

^ Ap thin nnuin h licrn;g peeled It* skinSk tbun jib^E it be eC the 
Rpetl. The Get pka|| c^inputtui^ It; ll ihall no inoje be 

plaiitetl ih a , + ^ + (be ^Oipni'lnh^l nut rtn^eive ilv rout, ItiheAd 
Ekhobi^nrit^n hfk sce4 Euid sun nirf lakei^rE ai k ahAtl not 
it itic fcjiat oC a gctd ur a kinij.^The imn who haa cast 
the evH ypeU, hh eJtlcfft mjel, bta wire, — tibe lipell, (ht UmilJitildans, 
ihe traiis^csamns, the written ipcEla, the bEaspherui’^ tbt —Ihe 
evO wbtek ia ie my body, In my flesh, in my jmrea, —umy Ibey aW tic 
de^nroycil aj tkbt niioii, and may ih/t bufiiing Are cuttaume ihem Ehia 
Elay I May tbe cri] speU go Clt away, and cuay I see Lhe light agAtn I 

Then the destruction of a date is similarly de¬ 
scribed : 

** [l ihall not return to llif bouf^b ^roni whleli it been pltirkcd '* 

The untying of a knot : 

^ Iti ihtcmlifi shatl not return (o the stem which hag proilucc-d^ 

The tearing tip of some wool r 
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“ Tt ihaJt nivt relutn (ft the Wl! flf its shBeiU" 

The tciirin^ soine stuffi nricl sft^r e*icli dct the 
scconct veratr: 

“ The mm who has cari theapeU,” «tc» 
is repeated. 

16. It is devoutly to bH! hoped, for the patients' 
sake, that treatments like these took effect on the 
disease, for they got no other. Diseases being con¬ 
ceived as personal demons who entered a man s 
body of their own accord or tinder compulsion from 
powerful sorecrei?, and illness being conscqucntlj' 
considered as a kind of possession, clearly the only 
thing to do was to drive out the demon or break 
the spell with the fiid of the beneficent £a and his 
son. If this intervention was of no avail, nothing 
remained for tlie patient but to get well as he 
could, or to die. This is why there never was a 
science of medicine in the proper sense in Chaldea, 
even aa late as three or four hundred years H.C.. 
and the Greek travellers who then visited Babylon 
must have been not a little shocked at the custom 
they found there of bringing desperately sick per¬ 
sons out of the houses with their beds and expos¬ 
ing them in the streets, when any passer-by could 
approach them, inquire into the disease and suggest 
some remedy—which tvas sure to be tried as a last 
chance. This cxlniordinaiy experiment was ol 
course not resorted to until all known forms of 
conjuration had been gone through and had proved 
inefficient. 

17, The belief that certain words and impmea- 
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tiijjis cisuld break the poAvcr uf demmss or sorcerers 
must have naturally kd to the notion that to wear 
such imprecations* written on some substance or ar¬ 
ticle, always about one^a person must be a continual 
lief cnee against them ; while on the other handp 
xvords of invocation to the beneficent spirits and 
images representing them, worn in the same way, 
must draw dou'n on the wearer those spirits' pro¬ 
tection and blessing. Hence the passion for talis¬ 
mans, They were of various kinds : strips of stuff, 
with the magic words written on thercip to be fEtst- 
ened to the bo<|y, or the clothes, or articles of 
household furniture* were much used ; but small 
arttekfl of clay or hard stone were in greater 
favor on account of their dLirability+ As houses 
could be possessed by evil spirits just as well as 
individuals, talismans were placed in differerit parts 
of them for protection^ and this bcJief was so 
enduring that small clay figures of gods were found 
in Assyrian palaces under thresholds—as in the 
fialace of Khorsabad, by Botta—placed there to 
keep from it fiends and enemies.” It has been 
discovered in this manner that many of the sculp¬ 
tures u'hich adorned the j\s5yiian palaces and 
temples were of talismanic nature. Thus the 
winged bulls placed at the gateways ^ ere nritbing 
but representations of an Accadian class of guardian 
spirits,—the Hebrew Kt'radim. of which we 

have made C/teruS, C/a^'rudim —who were supposed 
to keep w'atch at entrances^ even at lliat of the 
Arali^ whIJe some sculptures on wdiicli cienions^ in 
the shape of hideous monsters* are seen fighting 
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oach othcrp arc, tkj to speak, imprecations in stone, 
tt'luchp if translated into ^vords, would mean : May 
the evil demons stay outside, in ay they aisaij and 
rig]It eacli other/'—as. in that case, they would 
dearly Have no leisure to assail the mhabitaiiEs of 
the dwelling. Tliat these isc nipt u res really were re¬ 
garded as talismans and expected to gu;inl tile 
inmates from harm, is abundantly shown by the 
manner in vrhidj they arc mentioned in several 
iii5K:riptions, down to a vcr3=' late date. Thus Esjir- 
hattdon, one of the last kings of Assyria (about 
700 U-C.), seiys, after describing a very sumptuous 
palace which be had built :—** I placed In ks ^tes 
buJis and colossi, who. according to their fixed 
command^ against the wicked turn themselves { 
they protect the footsteps, making peace to be 
upon the path of the king their creator/" 
jS. 1 he cylinder seal-'^ with ihcir inscriptions and 
engraved figures were mostly also talismans of Jike 
nature ", which must be the reason why so many are 
found in graves, tied to the dead personas wrist by a 
stnng—evidently as a protection against the fiends 
which the departed spirit was expected to meet. 
The magic power was of course conferrrd on all 
talistDans by the w'ords which the conjurer spoke 
over them with tire occesbar>' ceremonies^ One 
-such long incantation is preserved entire. It is 
designed to impart to the talisinan the poAver of 
keeping the demons from all parts of the dwelling, 
which are singly enumerated, with the cojise* 
quences to the demons who would dare to trespass; 
tliose who steal into gutters, remove boltii or 
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hinges, shall be broken like an earthen jug, crualx-d 
like clay; those who overstep the wooden frame of 
the house shall be clipped of their wings; those 
who stretch their neck in at the window', the win¬ 
dow shall descend and cut their throat. The most 
origlnai in tliis class of superstitions was that 
which, according to l-enorniaiit. consisted in the 
notion that all these dutnons were of so unuttumbly 
uglyaform and cnuntenaucLV that they must fly 
away terrified if they only beheld their own like- 
ntss. As an illustration of this principle he gives 
an incantation against “ the wicked NHimtur, It 
begins with a iiighly graphic description of the 
terrible demon, who is said to " take man captive 
like an enemy,” to " bum him like a flame, to 
“ double him up like a bundle,” to " assail man. 
akhouf^h Ijavirig ndtlier hand nor fkjot* .1 

noose.” Then follows the usual dialogue bctw'een 
fia and Meriditg, (in the identical words given 
above!, and £a at length reveals the prescription : 
"Come hitlicr, my son TMcridug, Take mud of the 
ncean mid knead out of it u likeness of him, ( the 
Numtar.) Lay dmvn the man, after thou hast 
purified him; lay the image on hh bare abdomen, 
impart to it ttiy magic power anti turn its face wx^t- 
w^rd, that the wicked Namtar, who dw'slls m his 
body, may take up some other abode- Amen. 
The idea Is that the Namlar, on beholding Uisown 
likeness, will flee from It m dismay . 

ig. To thus same class belongs a small broil/c 
statuette, which is to be seen in the Louvre. Mr. 
Lenormaiit thus describes it; " It is the image of a 
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iLorribl^ demon, st^ndio^^ whh ttc body of a dog, 
the taJon^ of an eagle, arni 5 i ending in a Jion 3 paws^ 
the taE[ of a scorpionn the head of a skeleton, but 
with eyes, and a goat's homsj and with four large 
things at the back^ unfolded. A ring placed at the 
back of the head fien^ed to hang the figure up. 
Along the back is an inscription in the Accadian 
langtiage, informing us that this pretty creature as 
tlic Demon of the South-west Wind, and is to be 
placed at the door or window. For in Chaldea tile 
Soulli-w^cst Wind comes from the deserts of Arabia, 
its burning breath consumes everything and pro¬ 
duces tlie same ravages as the Simoun in Africa. 
Therefore this particular talisman is most frequently 
met with. Our museums contain many other Bg- 
urcs of demons, used as talismans to frighten away 
the evil spirits they wertt supposed to represent. 
One has the head of a goat on a disproportionately 
long neck; anothersliows a hyena's head, with huge 
open mouth, on a bears body with lion's paivSn'" 
On tile principle that possession fs best guarded 
against by the presence of beneficent spirits^ tlie 
exorcisms—i.c., forms of conjuring designed to 
drive the evil demons out of a man or dwelling— 
are usually accompanied with a request to good 
Spirits to enter the one or the other, instead of the 
wicked ones who have been ejected. The supreme 
power w-hkh breaks that of all incantaEians, tails, 
mans^ conjuring rites ivhatever, Is, it w-ould appear, 
supposed to reside in a great, divine name,—pos- 
.^ib]y a name of fia jiimseJf. At alt events, ft is 
fia'a own secret. For even in his dialogues with 
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Mcridug, when ciitreiiud for this iiupreme aid in 
desperate Ccts&^ip he is only supposed to impart it to 
his son tf> use ai^^ainst the obdurate demoriB and 
thereby crush their power, but it is not ^veii, so 
that the demons are only threatened mtb it, but 
It is not actualfy uttered ni the course of the itican- 


tations, 

20. Xot entirely iinassbitcd did E,i pursue his 






gigantic task of protection aiuL 
healing. Along with him invo^ 
cations are often addressed to 
several other spirits conceived 
as essentially good divine bc- 
whosc beneficent inHucncc 
is felt in many ways. Such 
w’aji Jm, the Storm-Wind, wit El 
its accompanying v i v i f y i n g 
showers; .such are the purify¬ 
ing and tvholc!^omc \V“atcrs, the 
liivers and Springs which feed 
the earth; above alk such were 
the Sun and Fire, als tEic 
54.—fiiLii# uv U1E140K. ^toon^ objects of double rever¬ 
ence and gratitude becansc I hey dispel the darkness 
of night, which the Shumiro-Accads loathed and 
feared excessively, as the time wlicn the wicked 
demons are strongest and ihe power of b-id men for 
weaving deadly spells is greatest. The third book 
of the ColJccHon of Magse Texts h composed al¬ 
most entirely of hymns to these deities — as well as 
to Ea and Meridug—Avbkh betray a somewhat Jater 
stage in the natioit^s religious dcvelopmctitj by the 
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wctical of some of tlie fraem^rts. and es. 

occially by a purer feeling of adoration and a tg cr 
of moral gcodne., whid, me absen. 

from the oldest incantations. . 

At noon, when the san lias reached die high* 
cst point in its heavenly course, the earth hes before 
it .v^thout a shadow; alt things, good or h^d, ^ 
manifest; its beams, after dispelling the unfriendly 
gloom, pierce into every nook 

hito light aU ugly things that hide and lurk Jht 
evildoer cowers and shuns its 

and to pcrfomi his accursed deeds, waits the return 

^nlis dark accomplice, right. What wonder hun 

that to the Shumiro^coids Ul>. the bun m a , 
^ddav glory, was a very' hero of protection, th 
Tourc; of tr^th and justice, the -‘supreme judge in 
Heaven and on earth.’* who “knows lie from ruth, 
X knows the truth that U in the sou of man. 
The b\miis to Ud that have been ilcciplierLd an. 
^roKitilul wc for the W- 

loWlTlgl—' 

-O Hyn,* I K»vc rtllcd ynm tMc in 
>hadi»w uf ,u. t,te Itself.] “ Th? 

10 cfUt i« Thr^tr^trie. l.yT* wished fur tt«. 

feet are cn dw *“n*niil 3 . • ■ • _ .j.,^ nUiJuU li«lrt 

““T■ 3 ','“ 

iltttwmes 

^ * _ _ _ __ _ 

l-iiit t’hli natttC’of i-ho iikiJi if 

it - 

** SiiRi” i capSuJ- 
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Tfiis Is both true and finely expressed. For what 
most invi:tcrate believer in ghosts aisd apparitions 
ever feared them by daylight ? and the last touch 
shows much moral sense and observation of tlic 
mysterious workings of a beneficent powder which 
often not merely defeats evil but even tun^s it into 
good* There is splendid poetry in the following 
fragment describing the glory of sunrise — 

'■fi San I itHHi ha^E ilrpprd. It^rEh from the iht bcAiTn^ 

ihvK b^ck the holts trf the brilEaint heaven^—yea» ihe 

pile uf htivtiii- O finpil 44b<>ve I he bud thou hisl raised iby hcadl 
U SfeLH \ Uaou liAsl ixivi^‘4 iht tUimeMuraUe tjuAce of hca¥ED and 
cnontTLCs I ^ 

Another fiyinn dcscrihes how^ at the Slinks a]>- 
pearance in the brilliant portals of the heavens* 
and during hts progress to their highest poinb 
all the great gods turn to his lightp all the goiid 
spirits of heaven and earth gaiee up lu hiii face, 
surround him joyfully and reverently, anti escort 
him in soJeinn procession. It needs only to pul 
all these fragments intu fine verse to make out of 
them a poem which will be licld beautiful even in 
our day, w'hcn from our very-' childhood wx learn 
to know the difference between good and poor poe- 
tr}% grow'ing up, as we do, on the best of all ages 
and all countries. 

32. When the sun disappeared in the Westi sink¬ 
ing rapidly, and diving* as it were, into tlie veiy^ 
midst of darkticssp the Shumiro-Accads did not 
fancy him as either asEeep or inactive, but on the 
contrary as still engaged in his everlasting work. 
Under the name of Nin-haje, he travels through 
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the dreary regions ruled by Mulgc and. h.s whence 
being iight, he combats the powers o£ ferkness »n 
their own home, till He comes ont of it. a tnn^ 
phant hero, in tim morning, 

keeper of the hidden treasures of the earth-its 
metals and precious stones, because, according n 
Sr. Lenormanfs ingenious remark, ‘they erdy 
wait, tike him, the moment of -^mer^ng out of the 
earth, to emit a bright radiancy. This radiancj of 
precious stones, which is like a concent ration of 
K b its purest form, was probably the reason 
^Xy they were in such general use as 

quite as much as their hardness 

Bt't '' hilc the Sun aecomplishts his nightlj 

underground journey, men 

mortarterrors in the upper world, deprived of hght, 

their chief defence against the ^vil btood of dark, 

ness were it not for Ws substitute, hire who is bj 
naitire also a being of light, and. as such the ^ 
of men, from whose paths and dwellings 

knee but the far more dangerous hosts of unrec 

„"nta iKdI. dcd.on. 

-nmerets It is in this capacity of protector tnai 

[he g™rr..».L (Kire) k ievotoi lo oee 

very complete hs-mn he k .•.ddrcse.d thu. — 

’™This Kst attribute would show that the Shumim- 
Ac«ds had noticed the h)*gienic properties of fire. 
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which doc5 indeed help to dispel miasmas on ac¬ 
count of the stixirtg venttfation which a great blaze 
sets goin^. Thus at a comparatively late epochs 
some 4CJO years B.U.p a terrible plague broke out at 
AthenSp the Greek city, and Hippocratcsp a ph>'^i- 
cian of great genius and renown, wlio has been 
called the FatJier of Medicine/" tried to diminish 
the contagion by keeping huge hres continuallv 
blazing at different points of the city* It is the 
same ven-correct idea ivhich made men Invoke Gf- 
bil as lie who purifies the works of man* He is 
also frequently called^* the protector of the dwell¬ 
ing, of the family! and praised creating light 
in the house of darknessp and for bringing peace to 
ail creation* Over and aljovc these claims to grati- 
l' tudcp Gibil had a special Importance an the life of a 
^ people given to die works of metallurgy, of wlitch 
iirt is the chief agent: Tt is thoup" sa>Ts one 

hymn, ^ who mlxest tfn and copper, ft is thou who 
I purifiest silver and gold," Noiv the mixture of tin 
and copper produces bronze, the first metal which 
has been used to make weapons and tools of. In 
most cases long before iron, which js much more dif¬ 
ficult to work, and as the quality of the metai de- 
pends on the proper mixture of the two ingrcdiciitSp 
it is but natural that tlic aid of the god Fire should 
have been specially invoked for the operation. But 
hire js not only a great powder on eartli, it is also, fn 
the shape of fdghtning, one of the dreadest and 
most mysterious powers of the skies, and as such 
Bomeltmes caUed uon of Ann ^ Ileavcnhor^ in a more 
roundabout way, riie Hero, son of the Ocean 




meaning the celestial Oceat5, the great reserv oir of 
rains, from which the lightnitig seems to spring, as 
it flaslies through the heavy sUoxvers of a Soutliem 
thunder storm. In whatever shape Ise appear, nm\ 
whatever his functions, Gibil is hailed as an invaria¬ 
bly beneFicent and friendly being* 

24. When the feeling of hclplcssneBS forced on 
man by his position in the midst of nature takes the 
form of a reverence for and dependence on beings 
whom he conceives of as esscEitially good, a far 
nobler religioTi and far higher moral tone are the 
immediate consequence. Thbi conception of abso¬ 
lute goodness spr^ang from tiic observation that 
certain beings or spirils— like the Sun, hire^ the 
Thunderstorm—though possessing tlie power of do¬ 
ing both good and liarm^ used it almost exclusively 
for the benefit of men. Thi^ position once firmly 
established, the conclusion naturally followed, that 
if these gori<l hefngs once in aw'hilc sent down a 
catastrophe or cahinrity,—if the Sun scorched the 
fields or the Thunderstorm swamped them, if the 
whoksorne North Wind swept away the liuts and 
broke down the trees—it must be in angur, as a 
mark of displeasure — in punishment. By what 
could Tnnn prov'oke the dtspleasiire of kind iind ben¬ 
eficent beings? Clearly by not being like them^ 
by doing not good^ but evil. And what is evil ? 
That which is contrary to the nature of the good 
spirits: doing wrong mul harm ti> men j committing 
sins and wicked actions. Tu avoid, therefore, pro¬ 
voking the anger of tliosu good hut powerful 
^piritSj 50 terrible in its manifestations, it is ncccs- 
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saiy to try to please them, and that can be dane only 
by being like them+—or at least striving to 
he 50 , andp when temptatfpnp ignorance, passion or 
weaJoiess of will have bctrajxd man into a t rans- 
gre^dion, Id confess it, express regret for the oJTence 
and an intention not to oifend! again, in order to 
obtain forgiveness and be spared. A righteous life, 
then^ prayer and repentance are the proper means 
of securing divine favor or mercy. It h evident 
that a religion from wliicli sucJi Jess;ons natuiaily 
spring is a great improvement on a belief in beings 
wild do good or evil indiscriminately^ indeed prefer 
doing evil, a belief which cannot teach a distinction 
between moral right and wrong, ora rational distri- 
but ion of rewards or punishment, nor consequently 
inculcate the feeling of duty and responsibility^ 
w^ithcnit which goodness as a matter of principle is 
impossible and a reliabEc state of society unattain¬ 
able. 

55, This higher and therefore later stage of 
moral and roligious development is verj- perceptible 
in the third book of the Magic Collection. With 
the appreciation of absolute goodness, conscience 
has awakened, and speaks with such insistence and 
authority that the Shumiro-Accadp in the simplic¬ 
ity of his rnindr has earnestly imagined jt to be the 
voice of a personal and separate deity, a guardian 
spirit belonging to each man, tlwelling within him 
and living his life. It is a god—sometimes even a 
divine couple, both god and goddess,pure spirits*' 
—who protects him rroin his birth, yet is not proof 
against the spells of sorcerers and the attacks of the 
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demons, and even can be compcJted to work evil in 
the person committed to its care, and frequently 
called therefore *'the son of his god/" as wo saw 
above, m the incantation against tiie Disease of the 
Head. The conjuration or exorcism which drives 
out the demon, of coiirse restores tlie guariJian 
spirit to its own beneficent nature, and the patient 
not only to bodily AvcIUbeing. but also to peace of 
mind. That is what is desired, when a prayer for 
the cure of a sick or possessed person ends with the 
words: May he be placed again in the gradons 

hands of his gndt"' When therefore a man is rep¬ 
resented as speaking to *Vhis god and confessing 
to him his sin and distress, it is only a way of ex¬ 
pressing that silent self-communing of the soul, in 
W'hich it revieivs its own deficiencies, forms good 
resolutioni; and praj^s to be released from the into!- 
crable burden of sin^ There are some most beaiiti- 
ful prayers of this sort in the collection They 
have been called "the f^cnitcntial Psalms,^* from 
their striking likeness to some of those psalms in 
which King David confesses his iniquities and 
hLimbles himself before the Lord. The likeness 
extends to both spirit and form, almost to words. 
If the older poet, in his spiritual groping, ad¬ 
dresses ** his god and goddes5+"^ the higher^ better 
self which he feels withfn him and feels to be divine 
—his Conscience, instead of the One God and Lord, 
his feeling is not less earneatp bis appeal not less 
pure and confiding. He confesses his transgres¬ 
sion, but pleads ignorance and sues for mercy. 
Here are some of the principal verses, of which 
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each js repeatetl twice^ once addressed to ''iny 
god/" and tlac second time tn ** my goddess," The 
title of the Psalm is: "'The complamts of the re¬ 
pentant heart. Sixty-five verses in all/' 

2 ^ ♦* My l^nct nuiV L3»e ait^cr of hiH heart be allnvEit f ^Ijiy ihc 
fan! attain rniilentajirlirig 1 Tb( gijd ^h* * tnaw^ the onkrowng niay 
he be oancEEijitied I, The JiwJdCiB whi? kriutra the tiiiJcnowsii wty vh^ 
be eoncEliatea ^ —t c^t tin? fewd of ^rath and drink the wfltem dt 
m^ah. . . . O my ^th.1, my rrana^fcaakos axe ve-y gixal, tery great 
my Jina. ... I and kn^m Jt ndt. 1 iSn, and Icntw it nst. 

I feed on tranflfift¥a.inna, and knijw rt not I tsander i:iqi wrong 
paths> and know \t cifjL—The Lord, in the wrath of hi* beuJI, h*H 
ovcrwhcEmed me with cwifU'^tOrt, . . 1 be on the grncjtid, ami Itftnc 

rtachen m hand tci me. 1 2m a^lttit and in Irar^ and noite tak«e tn*.'- 
liy the hflcid^ T cr^' ojJ , and there f# nunc ih.it heara ri3C_ [ 
ExhaliriieEt oppressed^ and encie relea&cs^ me. , . . My gad, who 
know^t I he dubiomi* be mencifni! , , Mygodik^ who know- 

eSE I he LitiknOwTi, be raeirifuM , * * , TToW Jongi ^ my god? , . . , 
How long, f> fny goddess* , + , * T^rd, than writ not rapolK thy 
MJ^-ant, In the mhhl of the stcn-iny watcrii, come to my aflsEji(ftin:e, 
tnkc Eneliy ihv Ik'iiwS i f comrak ijuiH-ctirri them into blcasedneA^ J 
I coiamk trajugteijiiort*— let the wind sweep I hem a wav 2 HJy hUi*- 
phemiea are very rmirtT—rend them like 2- garment E . . . . LIm] wbu 
knowesEtbe unknown,* tny rins arc seven trJnes wvrn,—forgive my 
EEna^ ^ 

Tire rclifpous fcefing^ once roused to this ex^ 
tentp it IS not to be wondered at lliat id some invoca¬ 
tions the distress or diseai^e which had fonnerly 
been taken nr, a jrratuitous vi^ijtation* begins to be 
eon^Edemd in the light of a divine punishment^ even 
though the aifficted person be the king himself. 
This is ver^" evident from the concluding passage of 

■ Anotkee a4id mere recent tra^wUlHif retidcrx ihU Eine: '“HimI 
whu kn-uwwt I knew noL” Whichi'Ver rendepEng Im righc the 
tboaghl Jj lieauNfHl arvd pnedaund. 
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a hymn in the Sun, in whicli il is the conjurer wh<i 
speaks on behalf of the patient, lA hile presenting an 
offering:— 

O Scui, iMV-e ml my □ptifEeFl hsncla iinrcBSTided J—EjiE hla fwil, 
irfHse not hit P^LcrtSiie, bring tiftcfe hia to JiSm, to be n nipptH I 
onto lu 9 band r-*M,av his liit, at tty behest, be forgiven hini, hi* Pii^ 
detfd be forgnlten!—May hi* troubJc leaTc him I iiay he (rCiixii 
fmiti bis illnwil—t-Eirelt* the Itll3|^ new litnl p.rneti^th. . . * £sci>Tt 
ih^ who Me* at tli| feet Aim me, the entijaxerp ihy reapecE- 
fscrvjint I ” 

28. There is anothcJ hymo pf the sAm« kind, not 
lesw remarkiible for its Artij^tic iitsd re^lAr construe- 
tion than for its beauty of feeling and diction- The 
penitent speaks five douhte linss, and the pnest 
adds tivo more, as though endorsing the prayer and 
supporting it with the weight of his own sacred 
character. This gives very regular strophes, of 
which, unfortunately, only two have been ivelj pre¬ 
served :— 

PtaiUmlj—" I. thy rtwnt, foil et sighs, I Mil to thee. IVIiorTeT 
ItheacC with eta, his irtlent snpjilkatinn I Emu iccepleet. If thOH 
lOPkue on a matt with rity, that man liveth. Ruler ot #11, misE^ 
of mankind I Merdfnl one, to whoni it 1» good to inm, who do« 
retire ffl8h*l" Aw 4 f.-- While his fod and hi* RDddaw ate 
wrndi with him he enlll on thee. Thy roiintonjince tnm on him. 
tabe hold of hf* 

" Hestdra tbee tbrrt U fio deity (o kid m rigntcouiTltpir 
KTfidly b*k dt^ me, accept my sighs, £i|ieafci hi>w anii kl 

thke b«rt be appe*s«L WhEn, O wilE tby co JintEnaiKe (larH 

on me? Eymlibe dove? 1 moan. 1 f«d on righK” Hi* 

bcarl iifySl of woe aird trmible, *nd full filgh*. Tcara be pbed* 
Slid hrcalE* *til hitu ImfimnEaitJcrlt,.” * 


■* This bvrnit i* j^ken Is*' H. Ziitimcrni 
on thp liJigus^e and RT^mmnr, 


ihe Uxt lo ^ dLE«mri'PB 
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Sut'h i"s a not incompklt: tnjllinc ijf 
strange and primitive religion, the religion of a peo¬ 
ple ivhc^ cKistcncc weij^ fint suspected twenty-five 
years ago^yet which cJaim^,. with the Eg>fptLrois and 
the Chinese, the distinction of being one of the old¬ 
est on earthy nnd in alJ probabilitj' was older than 
both. This discovery is one of the most important 
conquests of modem iscicncc, not onJy from it-s being 
highly interesting In itself, but from the light it 
throws on innumerable hitherto obscure poinl,*^ in 
the history of the ancient world, nay, on many cu¬ 
rious facts which reach doxvn to our own time. 
Thus, the numerous Turanian tribes which exist tn 
a Avhohy or half nomadic condirion in the imtncnse 
plains of Eastern and SoLith-easlcm Russia, in tlie 
forests anti wastes of Siberia^, on the steppes and 
highlands uf Central Asia^ have no other religion 
now than this of the old Shum^rO‘Acc^lds^ in its 
earliest and most material shape. Everything to 
them IS a spirit or has a spirit of its own : they have 
no worship, no moral teaclsing, but only conjuring, 
sorcerers, not priestSw These men are called S/ta- 
}/mm and have great infiueticc among the tribes. 
The more advanced and cultivated Turanians. like 
tlie Mongols and M-indchous. accord to one great 
Spirit the supremacy over all others and call that 
Spirit which they conceive as absolutely good, mer- 
dfut and justp " Heaven,*" ju^st as the Shumiro-Ac^ 
cads invoked ** Ana,*' This has been and sriil is 
the oldest national religion of the Chinese. They 
say ‘‘ Heaven wherever we would say God,'' and 
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with (hd same idea of lovirtg siijnratton and reverent 
dre.id. which docs not prevent tiuim iroin invoking 
the spirit of every liil], river, wind or forest, nnd 
numbering among this host also the snub of the 
deceased. This clearly corresponds to the second 
and higher stage of the Accadtan religion, and marks 
tlie utmost limit which the Yeliow Race have been 
able to attain in spiritual life. True* the greater 
l>art of the Chinese now have another religion ; 
they are Buddhists; while the Turks anti the great 
majority of the Tatars, Mongols and Mandchous, 
not to speak of other lerss important divlsionsp are 
Mussulmans. But both BiidUhisiti and Mahome¬ 
tanism are foreign religions^ whkh they have bor¬ 
rowed, adopted^ not worked out for themselves# 
He re then we arc also met by that fatal Ja^v of limi¬ 
tation, which through all ages sennis to have said 
to the men of yellow iskin and high cheek-bones, 
"'Thus far shalt thou go^and no further/" Tliua it 
was in Chaldea- The work of civi]i?jation and spirit¬ 
ual development begun by the people □! Shumir and 
.■\ccad Avas soon taken out of their hands and carried 
on by iiewcomers from the ciist+ those descendants 
of Noah, Avho " found a plain in the land of Shinar 
and dwelt there*'" 

ATPENTUX TH CFTAFTKR. TtT. 

Profesf^or Louis Dyer, of Harvard University, has 
attempted a rendering into English verse of the 
famous incantation of the Seven Maskinii The 
result of the experiment is a translation most faith- 
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ful in the spirit and main features, if not ahvaya 
literal t and wliich, by liis kind permission, we lieiv 
offer to our readers. 


A CHAKM. 


I. 

$^¥£11 arc Itiey* tbej afc seven; 

Tn ihc caverns ni tbcj dwdi. 

They art ejathed bi Ihi heart 

Of ihfrir ^nwth thed«p WAteja cm EeH^ 
aertn in: they^ they inc ufivcHH 

iU 

Ut^jatl k ihdr WAy md their amtte la wide. 
Where the iwdt af destmctaEni they saw, 

D V the tops of the hDl* where they Htilde, 
To lay wMte the Aotootb higEiwayf HjeJaw,— 
Bread is their way wmcl their coumc b wkla. 

lit. 

Man they ire not, ear wonmnkiiHl 
Ffcir in Fury they sweep fmna the maiit, 

And have wedded do wife but the wfndk 
And aa child have begotten bet — 

Maq, they ire nciCi. nor wotiiaikkfhiL 


rr. 

Ffejr b iLut ia ihao^ doC awe j 
Sapplieilioii they bced not, riOr praye^- 
Far they tnaw no enmpaadlivn ttof law» 

And are deaf to the cri^ cf dcapiirr—' 
Fear is not in thein, net aWit. 

¥* 

Cursed they arr, they are euri^d» 

They arc Fuca to wlBe* £a'i grtat itAmat 
By the whlrlwied arc all thinga dispensed « 
Un the pathfl of 1 he llaih ^ ihefr dune, - 
Cnncd they ate;, they art CUrted^ 
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Spirit ol Hearen. uh. helpl Spirii m 

They are sevwti tluiee jaid they aft seven f 
For the god* tlnej- itre Ikarert n( Thfutw:*. 
tint for men iJk 7 are Itreedera of Dearth 
And the authors of "orrowr* and 1 «i»ana. 

L k_■.L.^ia .in. H*tiaill 


Sjdfit of Heaven, olt, Mp' ®''r 


They ara sevea. ihrio: Mud tti«y ««“■ 




TV. 

cuftiirr^s and semitfs.—e.vrlv rnALDEAN njs- 

TOKW 

We hav^^ juBt frcen tliat the h3='mns jind pniA-cr^f 
wlifch composie the third part of the ^cut Ma^fc 
CGhcction really mark a Jater and higher ^tage in 
the relrgfous conceptions of the Turanian setiiers uf 
Chaldea^ the people of Slinmir and Accad^ Tliis 
improvement ^vas not entrrelj^due to a process of 
natural deveiopment, but in a great measure lo the 
infufjice of that other and nobler race, wha came 
frntii the East. When the priestly hiHlonan of 
Eab^'lun, BcrosiiSp calls the older population “ men 
of foreign race,'* it ts because he belonged himself 
to that second race, nlio remained in the laud, intrch 
dneed their own superior culture^ and asserted their 
supremacy to the end of Babylon- The national 
legends have preserved the memorj' of this import¬ 
ant event, ivhich they represent as a direct divine 
revelation, fia, the all-wise himself, it was believed^ 
fiad appeared lo men and taught them things hu- 
niati and divine. Berosus faithfully reports^ the 
legend, but seems to liave given the God's name 
" ^-Han "* (*' £a the Vhh ") under the corrupted 
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Greek form of OanXKS, This is the tiarrauve, of 
B-hich ive already know the (irsl line: , , . 

- Then: wad originally at Babylon a multitude of 
men of foreign race wlio li:id colonized Chalde^ and 
I hey lived without order, like animal::, But in Ihc 
first year'* (meaning the first year of the new order 
of things, the new dispensation) "there apprare , 
from out of the I-o'threati Sea (Hie ancient Greek 
name for the I'ersian GulO wliere it borders upon 
Babylonia, an animal endowed n ith reason, who %vas 
called OaNxVES. The whole body of the annnaJ was 
that of a fish, but under the fish's head he h.id 
another head, and also led below, growing out of 
Ws fish's tail, similar to those of a man ; xiU,o human 
speech, and his image is pre,«rved to 
This being used to spend the whole day amids 
men. without taking xttiy (ood, and he gave them 
an insight into letters, and sciences, and ever)' km 
of art: he taught them how to found cities, to con¬ 
struct temples, to introduce laws and to m^r 
land T he showed them how to sow seeds and gather 
i.i crops: in short, he instructed them 

that softens manners and makes up “ViM - 

that from that time no one has ^ 

new. Then, when the sun went down, this mon¬ 
strous Cannes used to 

spend the night in the midst of the boundless waves. 

'""Thr^S" Wnsen, 

ad'vanccd dvilkation ? has caused 

among the most eminent scholars. Two jkt ons 

are offered. Both being based on many and serious 
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^rciUQtls and stipptirled by illLi^itrious ami 

till: jjiiint bcinf^ far from 5t."tt!cd ic h brit fair ti} 
state thftn both. Tho tw& greatL'-^t of tierjnasi 
a.s^^>■r^olog^sit^i, Professnrs Eb’efliarH Schrader and 
Fritrdndi Dditstsch, and the tfcrmaii school which 
acknowledj^es them 05 leaders, El old that the bring- 
enj of tht tsew OTicI more perfect c^nlizatian were 
Semites— dciiccndiinta of Shem, IkU.* peopje of t[je 
same race as the Heljrewii—while the late Fnincois 
Lcriomiant and liis followers contend that tJiey 
irere Cushite.^ in the fim jn^itancet—i.e., belongci] 
to that important family of nation-s which we find 
grouped, hi Chapter X. of Genesis^ under the name 
of Cushj hfniHielf a son of Ham^ — and that the Sem- 
iisc immigration came secoiiiJ. As the latter hypoth¬ 
esis puts forward, among other argumentSK tfie 
authority of the ft^bhcaJ historians, and inorcovcT 
involves tile destinies of a very numerous and vast¬ 
ly important branch of ancient bumanityp we will 
yield to it the right of precedence* 

'I’he name Ham"' signifies *• hfuwtip ilark inot 
block *'), Therefore, to siKsak of certain nations a5 
of Ham,'* iV iu nay that they beJongeii to 
*4he Dark Race," Yet, originally, tiiis great sec¬ 
tion of Noah's pLj5torit>' was as white of color a 5 the 
otlier two. It Seems to have first existed as a sepa* 
rale race in a irgkjn not %^er>^ distant from the high 
tiLble-land of Central Asia, the probable first cradle 
of mankind* 'I hat division of this great section 
ivliicli again sepu rated and became the race of Cash, 
appears to have been drawn southtvards b>' reasons 
whicii if J5, *ii cour^c^ Imixissible to ascertaLn, it 
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is eaiiier in jfucss at the roulc llity must hitvc taken 
aloiii; th; Ilixpr' Cusil,* a ran};i.- ,>f mnuntains 
which must liavc been to it a barrier in the west, 
and which joins the western end of ihc Miinolaya, 
the mightiest mountain-chain in the w'orltl. The 
break between the Hindu-Cusii and the ITim^aya 
Forms a mountain pass, just at the spot where the 
river liVniTS (most probabJy the Pi.scirO-Sl of t^en.. 
Ch. II,) turns abruptly to the south, to water the 
rich plains of India. Through this pass, and folloiv 
ing the course of the river, further Cushite detach¬ 
ments must have penetrated into that Vfist and 
attractive peninsula, even to the south of it. w*hcre 
they found a population mostly belonging to the 
Black branch of humanity, so persistently ignored 
by the writer of Chap, X. Hundreds of years spent 
under a tropical clime and intemiarrf.ige with the 
Negro natives altered not only the color of their 
likin, but also the shape of their features. So that 
when Cushite tribes, with the restless migratory' 
spirit so characteristic of all early ages, began to 
work their way back again to the north, then to the 
west, along the shores of the Indian Ocean and the 
iVrsian Gnif. they were both dark-skinned and thick- 
ftpped, with a decided tendency towards the Negro 
type, lesser or greater according to the degree of 
mixture with the Inferior race. That this type was 
foreign to them is proved by the f.icilily with which 
their features resumed the nobler cast of the white 
races wherever they stayed long enough among 
th ese, as was the case in Chaldea, in Arabia, in the 

often decepEive. Timt of iJib Hmilu-Chtli 
Uiini^hl itt " klllcn of HindnB," ptuhftlitf in sUmtion to raljicr 

tribes of the raounEiins, aciJ tobivo notbmetQdo widt tlid Cuahile racB. 
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countries uf Cati;iitn, whither mar)* o( these tribes 
wandered at various times, 

4 , Some Cushite tlctachmcnts, who reached the 
atraits of Bab-cl-Mandcb, croEsed over into Africn. 
and [settling there amidst the barbarous native negro 
tribes, fonned a nation which became known to 
its nortbem neighbors I be EsjlHiaDS, to iht 
Hebrews, and tiiroughoLit the ancient East under 
its own proper rnme nf CuSH. and whose out¬ 
ward characteristics came, in tlte course of time, 
ao near to the pure Negro tj-pe as tn he Hcarcelv 
recoeniBiible from it. Tins is the same nation 
which, to us modems, is better known under 
the name of ETKlortAyS, given to it by the Creeks, 
as well as to the eastern division of the same race. 
The Egvptiana themselves were another branch of 
tlie same great section of humanity, represented in 
the genealogvof Chap- N. by the name of MfzU UM, 
second son of Ham- These must have ^ome from 
the cast along the Persian Gulf, then across North¬ 
ern Arabia and the Isthmus of In the color 

and features of the Egyptians the m.>=ture with 
black races Is also noticeable, but not enough to 
destroy the beauty and e^rpressivcness of the orig¬ 
inal tj-pe, at all events far less than m their south¬ 
ern neighbors, the Ethiopians, with whom, more¬ 
over, they were throughoufon the worst of terms 
whom they loathed and invariably designated under 

the name of “ vile Cush.” u r Hi 1 

t \ third and very important branch of the Ha-J 

m=tc family, the CanaaNITES. after reaching the 
Persian Gulf, and probably sojourning there some 
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Emic^ spread, not to the south, but to the west* 
across the plainof SjiTia, across the mountain 
chain of ’LT.nAyoS ntid to the verj- edge of the 
McditerraiiGan Sea, occupyitig alt the land vvlnch 
tater became Palestine, niiso to the nonli-westf as 
rar 35 the mauntain diaiii of TAUkir.S, This group 
^vas very numerous, and bfoken up into a great 
many peoples, as we can judge from the list of na^ 
tions given in Chap. X, (v. r^-iSj ns “sons of Ca^ 
naan/' In its migrations over this comparativcEy 
northern region, Canaan found and displaced not 
black natives, but Turanian nnmadEc tribes^ who 
roamed at large over giassy wildernesses and sandy 
’ivastcs and are possibly to be accounted as the rep¬ 
resentatives of that portion of the race which the 
biblical historian embodies in the pastoral names of 
jabal and Jubal — (Gen, iv,, 20-25)—The father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle/'and ‘Mho 
father of ail such as handle the har|> and pipe.'" In 
which case the Tumnian settlers and builder^ of cit¬ 
ies wmuld answer to I'ubalcain, the smith and artU 
Rcer+ The Canaanites, therefore, arc those among 
the Hamites wlio^ in pofnt of color and features, 
have least differed from thelf ktruiretf white races^ 
though still sufficiently bronj^ed to be entitled to 
the name of sons of Hamp'' belonging to the 

dark'Skinncd race/* * 

6 , Migrating races do not traverse continents with 
the same rapidity as marchiofr armies. The prog¬ 
ress is slow% the stationg arc many* Everj^ station 
becomes a scitlemeul, sometimes the beginning of 
a nciv nation—so many landmarks aloqg the w'ay. 
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And tbe diHtfinL;^ bhct’ivctn the itarhng-poiiit a:.d 
iht furthest point reached b>f the race is ineasuro 

not only by thousunds of milcup but also by HI 11 - 
dreds and hundreds of year^: only the sp.'ice can be 
actually measured, while the time can be 
merely by conjecture. The route from the smith of 
India, along the of nMalabar. the ^ ^^Man u ^ 
across the Arabian deserts, tlieci down along the 
Red Sea and across the straits into Jf ^ 

tremendous length that the ^‘'ttkments which the 
Cushite race left scattered along it 
more than usually nLincrous. 

upholders of a Cushite colonisation of d'^ea, on 
important detachment appears f have ^^hen pcs- 
session of the small islands along the eastern shore o 
Te Persian Gulf and to have stayed there or several 
entuSrptcbablv choosing these island homes on 
^SoLt of their seclusion and safety from invasion 
unmolested and undisturbed, they coa d 
develop a certain spirit ^ 

which their natural bent inclined them. The> were 

great star.ga.ers and calculator.-two to.tes which 

L well tjether. for Astronomy cannot exist «it i- 

f ut M athem a t ic s . Pu l star-ga z ing ts f^vorabl r 

to dreaming, and ihc Cushite Islanders liad time lot 
Lamr Thoughts of heavenly things ^cupiec 
fh^rmuch they worked out a religion beauliful 
!n many wa;^ and full of deep sensei tiieir pnc.ts 
dwelt in communities or colleges. 
cverv island, and spent their time not 

tific study and religious contemplation but also m 
tlfe m^practicallt of government, for there do 
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not appear to hn^vc been any kings nmong 

them. 

7 . Blit there came a time when the stna]] is- 
lands w'ere Overcrowded with the increased popu- 
Intmn, ;md detachments began to cross the water 
and land at the furtliest pnant of the Gulf, In the 
land of the great rtvers. Here they found a people 
not unpractised in several primitive arts* and poiv 
sensed of some fmpnirtant fundamental inventfoui^ 
writing, irrigation by means of canals—but deplora¬ 
bly deficient in spiritual development, and positively 
barbaroua in the presence of an altogether higher 
culture. The Cushites rapidt}'' spread through the 
[and of Shumir and Accad, and taught the people 
u'ith whom they afterwards, as usual, interimarriedH 
until both formed but one nation—with this differ¬ 
ence, that towards the north of Chaldea the Cushite 
element became predominant, while in the south 
numbers remained on the side of the Turanians. 
Whether this result was attnifned altogether peace¬ 
fully or was preceded by a poriod of resistance and 
fighting, wc have no means, of ascertaining. If 
there was such a period^ it cannot have lasted long, 
for intellect w’as on the side of the newcomers, and 
that is a pow er winch soon wins the day. xVt all 
CA^'ents the final fusion must have been complete 
and friendlyp ^since the old national legend reported 
by Berosus cleverly combines the two elementSp by 
attributing the part of teacher and reveaEcr to the 
Shuniiro-Accad's OAvn favorite divine being fia, 
while it U not impossible that it alludes to ihe cott- 
ing of the Cushites in making the amphibious 
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OsnnC'S r!a 4 out of t^ie PersisifL Gulf, ’‘where it bor¬ 
ders on Chaldea." The legend goes on to smjr that 
Cannes set down his revelations lit books which he 
consigtied into the keeping of men, and that several 
more divine anitnals of the same kind continued to 
appear at long intervals. Who know’s but the latter 
strange detail may have been meant to allude fan¬ 
tastically to the arrival of successive Cushite colo¬ 
nies? In the long run of time, of course all such 
meaning would be foigotten and the legend remain 
as a miraculous and inexplicable incident. 

8. It would be vain to attempt to fix any dates 
for events w hieh took place in such remote antiquity, 
id the absence of any evidence or document that 
might be grasped. Yet, by close study of facts, by 
laborious and ingenious comparing of later texts, of 
every scrap of evidence furnished by monuments, of 
information contained in the fragments of Ucrosua 
and of other writers, mostly Greek, it has been poi^ 
sible, with due caution, to arrive at some approxi¬ 
mative dates, which, after all, are all that la needni 
to classify things in am order intelligible and correct 
in the main. Even should further discoveries and 
researches arrive at more exact results, the gain will 
be comparatively smalt. At such a distance, differ¬ 
ences of a couple of centuries do not matter much. 
When we look doivn a long line of houses or trees, 
the more distant ones appear to run together, and 
we do not always sec where it ends—yet we can 
perfectly welt pursue its direction. The same with 
the so-called double stare in astronomy: they are 
Stars which, though really separated by thousands 
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of ftliles, appear aa Ofi& on account oF the immeiiise 
distance between them anti out e^^^e, and only the 
Strongest telescope lenses show them to be separate 
bodieg, though still close together Yet this is suffi¬ 
cient to agsign thetn their place so correctty on the 
map of the heavens, that they do not disturb the 
calculations in which tliey arc included. The same 
kind of perspective applies to the history' of remote 
antiquityp As the gloom which has covered it so 
long slowly rolls hack before the light of scientific 
research^ w c begin to discern outlines and landmarks, 
at first so dim and w^aveiiiig as rather to mislead 
than to instruct; but soon the searcher's eye, sharp- 
ened by practice, fixes them sufficiently to bring 
them into connection willi the later and more fully 
illumined portions of the clcmally unrolling pict¬ 
ure. Chance, to which alt discoverers are so much 
indebted^ frequently supplies such a landmark* and 
now and then one so firm and distinct as to hecome 
a trustworthy centre for a wffiole group. 

^ The annals of the Assyrian king Asshurbani- 
pal (the founder of the great Library' at Nineveh) 
have established beyond a doubt the fir^st positive 
date that has been secured for the History of Chal- 
deau That king w as for a long time at war witli the 
neighboring kingdom of Elj^m, and ended by con¬ 
quering and destroying its capital, SHUSH AN (Susa)* 
after carrying away all the riches from the royal 
palace and all the statues from the great temple. 
This happened in the year 645 h^c. In the in- 
fcriptions in which be records this events the king 
informs us that In that temple he found a statue of 
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the Chaldean g<>ddfiss Nana, which had hcett car¬ 
ried away fmm her own temple in the city of UR- 
UKH (Et«ch» now Warka) by a king of Elam of the 
name of KHVDLfR-NANKMKNDf, who invaded tht 
land of Acead 1635 yeani before, and that lie, As- 
.qhurbanipal, by tbe goddess’s own express com¬ 
mand, took her from where she had d%vclt in Elam, 
“ a place not appointed her," and reinstated her in 
her own sanctuarj' '* wliEch she had delighted in." 
163s added to 645 make 2280, a date not to be dis¬ 
puted. Now if a successful Elamite invasion in 
2280 found in Chaldea famous sanctuaries to dese¬ 
crate, the religion to which these sanctuaries be- 
longed, that of the Cushite, or Semitic colonists, 
must have been established in the country already 
for several, if not many^ centuries. Indeed, quite 
recent discoveries show that it had been ■» consid¬ 
erably over a thousand years, so that wc cannot 
possibly accept a date later than 4000 B.C, for the 
foreign immigration. The Shurairo-Accadian cul¬ 
ture was too firmly rooted then and too completely 
worked out—-as far as it went—to allow less than 
about rOOO years for its establishment. This takes 
us as far back as 500a b.c. —a pretty respectable fig- 
uiu, especially when we think of the vista of time 
which opens behind it, and for which calculation 
fairly fails us. For if the Turanian settlers brought 
the rudiments of that culture from the highlands of 
Elam/£5w long had they sojourned there before 
they dracended into the plains? And how long had 
it taken them to reach that station on their way 
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from th& racers rnountain home in the far North¬ 
east, in the Altai valleys? 

10. However that in ay be, Jooo is a modern te 
and probable date- Bnt ancient nations were not 
content with such, when they tried to locate and 
cktsslfy Ehelr ow^n beginnings. These being neces¬ 
sarily obscure and only vaguely shadowed out in 
traditions wdiich gained in fancifulness and lost Ln 
probability with every succeeding generation that 
received them and handed them dowm to the next, 
they loved to magnify them by enshrouding them 
in the mystery of innumerable ages+ The more ap¬ 
palling the figures, the greater the g]oTy^ Thus ’ive 
gather from some fragments of Berosus that, ac¬ 
cording to the national Chaldean tradition^ there 
was an interval of over ^59^000 years between the 
first appearance of Oannes and the first htng. Then 
come ten successive kings, each of whom reigns a 
no less extravagant number of years (one 56,000, 
another 45^000+ «?ven 64*000- io,S00 being the most 
modest figure), til! the aggregate of all these differ¬ 
ent periods makes up the pretty sum total of 691 r 
200 years, supposed to have elapsed from the first 
appearance of Oannes to the Deluge. It is so im- 
po^ible to imagine so prodigious a number of 5 cars 
or couple with it anything at all real, that we might 
just as well substitute lor such a figure the simpler 
vtiiy\ vety long ago,*^* or still better, the approved 
fairy tale beginning, There w'as once upon a 
time* . ^ It conveys quite as definite a notion, 
and would, in such a case, be the more appropriate, 
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that all a nation’s most marvellous traditions, most 
fabulous legends, are naturally placed in those stu¬ 
pendously remote ages which no record could reach, 
no experience control. Although these traditions 
and legends generally had a certain body of actual 
truth and dimly rnmernbered fact in them, which 
might still be apparent to the learned and the cul¬ 
tivated few, the ignorant masses of the people swal¬ 
lowed the thing whole, as real history, and found 
things acknowledged as impossible easy to believe, 
for the simple reason that “it was so very Jong 
ago I" A Chaldean of Alexander’s time certainly 
did not expect to meet a divine Man-Fish in his 
walks along the sea-shore, but—there was no know¬ 
ing w'hat might or might not have happened seven 
hundred thousand years age! In the legend of the 
six successive apparitions under the first ten long- 
lived kings, he would not have descried the simple 
sense so lucidly set forth by Mr. Maspero, one of 
the most distinguished of French Orientalists; 
"The times preceding the Deluge represented an 
experimental period, during which mankind, being 
as yet barbarous, had need of divine aMistancc to 
overcome the difficulties with which it was sur¬ 
rounded- Those times were filled up with six man¬ 
ifestations of the deity, doubtless answering to the 
number of sacred books in which the priests saw 
the most complete expression of reveaied law. 
This presents another and more probable explana¬ 
tion of the legend than the one suggested above, 
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(end of § 7 ): but there is no more actual pritof 
the one than of the other being tlie correct one. 

11. If Choidca was in after times a battle-ground 
of nations, it ivas in the beginning a very nursery 
and It JVC of peoples. The various races in their 
migrations must ncccssariiy have been attracted 
and arrested by the exceeding fertility of its soil, 
which it is said, in the times of its highest pros¬ 
perity and under proper conditions of irrigation, 
yielded two hundredfold return for the grain it re¬ 
ceived. Settlement must have folJowed settlement 
in rapid succession. But tiie nomadic clement was 
for a long time still very prevalent, and side by side 
with the builders of cities and tillers of fields, shep¬ 
herd tribes roamed peacefully over the face of the 
land, tolerated and unmolested by the permanent 
population, with which they mixed but vi'arily, 
accasionaily settling down temporarily, and shifting 
their settlements as safety or advantage required it, 
—or wandering off altogether from that common 
hiiltlng.pkice, to the north, and west, and soutli- 
west. This malces it very plaJn why Chaldea is 
given as the land A^'iicrc the tongues became con¬ 
fused and the second separation of races tciok 
place, ^ 

^ 2 . Of those principally nomadic tribes the gr*t- 
est part did not belong, like tlie Cushites or Canaan- 
iteii,to the descendants of JIam, “the Dark." but to 
those of StlEM, w'hosc name, signifying “ Glory, Re¬ 
nown, stamps him as the eponymous ancestor of 
that race which lias always firmly believed itself to 
be the chosen one of God, They were Semites. 
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When they arri\'^cd on tlie plains of ChaJdca^ the)' 
were inferior in civtltxation to the people amoiiE 
whom they came to dwclL They knew noth in of 
city arts and had ail to icam. Tiiey did Jearn, for 
superior cuJture always asserts its power»«—even to 
the language of the Cushite settlers, which the 
latter were rapidly substituting for the rude and 
poor Turanian idiom of Shumir and Accad. This 
lajiguagCp or rather various dialects of it^ were com¬ 
mon to most Hamitic and Semitic tnbeSt among 
whom that from which the Hebrews sprang brought 
It to its greatest perfection. The others worked it 
into diHerent kindred dialects—the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic or Syrian, the Arabic—according to their 
several peculiarities. The Phcenicians of the sesi- 
shore^ and alt the Canaanite nations, also spoke 
languages belonging to the same family, and there¬ 
fore classed among the so-called Semitic tongues. 
Thus It has come to pass that philology.—or the 
Science of X-anguages,*—adopted a W'rong name for 
that entire gToup, calling the languages belonging 
lo it, “ Semitic/' while* In reality, they are originatly 

Hamitic.'" The reason h that the Hamitic ori¬ 
gin of those important languages which have been 
called Semitic these hundred years had not been 
discovered until very* liitelyt and to change the name 
now would produce considerable confusion. 

*3. Most of the Semitic tribes who dwelt in 
ChaJdca adopted not only the Cushite language, 
but the Cushite culture «ind religion- Asshur 
carried all three northward* where the AssjTtan 
kingdom arose out of a fciv EabyJonian colonreiiii 
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and Aram westward to the land which was after¬ 
wards called Southern Syria, and where the great 
city of Damascus long fionrisiied and &till exists. 
But there was one tribe of higher spiritual gifts 
than the others* It was not numerous, for through 
many generations it consisted of only one great 
fajTilly governed by its own eldest chief or patri¬ 
arch. It is true that such a family^ with the patri¬ 
arch's own children and children's children^ its 
wealth of horseSp cameU flocks of sheepp its host of 
servants and slaves, male and female, represented 
quite a respectable force ; Abraham could muster 
three hundred eighteen armed and servants 

Avho had been born in his owm household. This 
particular tribe seems to have wandered for some 
time on the outskirts of Chaldea and in the land 
itself, as Indicated by the name given to its ep- 
onym in Chap. X.: AkPJIAXaD (more correctly 
AJiPHAKSirAD)p corrupted from AitEPH-KASDl^Fp 
which meanst bordering on the ChaldeanSp'" or per-^ 
haps “ boundaries "—in the sense of land “—of Hie 
Chaldeans. Generation after generation pushed fur¬ 
ther w^cslward^ traversed the land of Shinar, crossed 
the Euphrates and reached the city of Ur, in or near 
which the tribe dwelt many years. 

14. Ur was then the greatest city of Southern 
Chaldea. The earliest known kings of Shumir re¬ 
sided in it, and besides that, it w^as the principal 
commercial mart of the country. Forp strange as it 
may appear when we look on a modem map, Ur, 
the ruins of which arc now 150 miles from the sea, 
was then a maritime city^ with harbor and ship 
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docks. The vaters of the Galf reached much fur¬ 
ther inliind than they do There uas then a 

distance of rnariy miles between the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and Ur lay very near the 
mouth of the latter river. Lilrc all commercial and 
maritime cities, it ^vas the resort not on]}' of alt the 
diHerent races whicli dwelt in the land itself, but 
also of foreign tradere. The active intellectual life 
of a capital, too, which was at the same time a 
great religions centre and the seat of a powerful 
priesthood, must of necessity have favored inter- 
change of ideas, and have exerted an influence on 
that Semitic tribe of whom the Kible tells us that 
it " went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into 
the land of Canaan," led by the patriarch Terali and 
his son Abraliam (Genesis xi. sO- historian of 

Genesis here, as throughout the narrative, does not 
mention any date whatever for the event he relates: 
nor does he hint at the cause of this removal. On 
the first of these points the study of Chaldean cune¬ 
iform monuments throws considerable light, while 
the latter does not admit of more than guesses^ 
of which something hereafter. 

tj. Such is a broad and cursory outline of the 
theory according to which Cushite Immigrations 
preceded the arrival of the Semites in the land of 
Shumir and Accad. Those who uphold it give 
several reasons for their opinion, such as that the 
Bible several times mentions a Cush located in the 
East and evidently dilTcrcnt from the Cush which 
has been identified as Ethiopia ; that, in Chap. X, 
of Genesis ( 3 -i 3 ), Nimrod, the legendary hero, 
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whose empire at first w*is in the laiid of Sliinar," 
and who is said to have ** gone forth out of that 
Jand into As-^ria/‘ is called a son of Cysh ■ that 
the most ancient Greek poeta knew of *- Ethi& 
plans " in the far East as opposed to those of the 
South—ant! ■severaj more* Tliose scholars who 
oppose this theory dismiss it whoJeaaJe, Tiiey will 
not admit the existence of a Cushite clcraent or 
migration in the East at aUp and put doivn the 
expressfona in the BHale as simple mistakes^ either 
of the writers or copyists. Accordinjj to them, 
tliere was only one immigration tn the land of 
Shumir and Accad, that of the Semites^ achieved 
through many ages and in numerous instalments. 
The language which superseded the ancient Shu- 
miro-Accadian idiom is to them a Semitic one Jii 
the directest and most exclusive aense ■ the ciitture 
grafted on that of the earlier population ia by them 
called purely " Semitic; while their opponents fre- 
cjuently use the compound deisfgnatiod of “Ctishito- 
Scmitic/' to uidicate the two djirtinct ekments of 
which, to them, it appears composed. It must be 
owned that the anti-Cushitc opinion is gaining 
ground. Yet the Cushite theoiy cannot be con¬ 
sidered as disposed of, only “ not provenp''-^r not 
sufEclently so, and therefore in abeyance and fallen 
into some disfavor. With this proviso we shall 
adopt the W'ord '^Semttic,'*^ as the simpler and more 
generally used. 

1 <L It is only with the rise of Semitic culture 
in Southern Mesopotamia that we enter on a 
period which, hovvever remotCp misty, and full of 
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bbnkp, may slill he called, in a mcasiire, “ liistor- 
kai," becauK there is a certam number of facts, 
of which contemporary monuments give positive 
cs'idencc. True, the connection between those 
facts is often not apparent: their causes and effects 
are frequentiy not to be made out save by more 
or less daring conjectures; still there are numerous 
landmarks of proven fact, and with these reaJ his¬ 
tory begins. No matter if broad gaps have to 
be left open or temporarily filled with guesses. 
New discoveries are almost daily turning up, in¬ 
scriptions, texts, which unexpectedly liere supply 
a missing link, there confirm or demolish a con¬ 
jecture, establish or correct dates which had Jong 
been puxzles or suggested on insufRcicnt founda¬ 
tions. In short, details may be supplied as yet 
brokenly and sparingly, but the general outline 
of the condition of Chaldea may be made out as 
far back as forty centuries before Christ. 

17. Of one tiling there can be no doubt: that 
our earliest glimpse of the political condition of 
Chaldea shows us the country divided into nu¬ 
merous small States, each headed by a great city, 
made famous and powerful by the sanctuary or 
tumpie of some particular deity, and ruled by a 
a title which is now thought to mean firifst- 
i.e., priest and king in one. There can be 
little doubt that the beginning of the city waa 
everywhere the temple, with its college oi minister¬ 
ing priests, and that the surrounding settlement 
was gradually formed by pilgrims and worshippers. 
That royalty developed out of the priesthood is 
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abo more than probable, and consequently must 
have been, in its first stage, a form of priestly rule* 
and, In a great measkirej subordinate to priestly 
inffucnce. There comes a time when for the title 
of is substituted that of king aim ply—a 

change which very possibly Indicates the assump- 
lion by tlie kings of a more independent attitude 
towards the class fronr which their power originally 
.sprang. It is notieeabie that the distinction be¬ 
tween the Semitic newcomers and the indigenous 
Shumiro-Accadiaiis continues long to be traceable 
in the names of the royal temple-builders^ even 
after the new Semitic idiom, wbicb we call the 
Assyrian, had entirely ousted the old language—a 
process w'hich must have taken considerable time,i 
for It appears, and indeed stands to reason^ that the 
new-comers, in order to secure the w'ished for In¬ 
fluence and propagate their own culture, at first not 
only learned to understand but actually used them¬ 
selves the language of the people among whom 
they came, at least In their public documerits. 
This it is that explains the fact that so many in¬ 
scriptions and tablets, w-hile written in the dialect 
of Shumir or Accad, arc Semitic tn spirit and in 
the grade of culture they betray. Furthermore, 
even superficial observation show's that the old 
language and the old names survive longest id 
Shumir,—the South. From this fact it is to be 
inferred with little chance of mistake that the 
North,—the land of Accad,—was earlier Semiti^ed, 
that the Semitic immigrwts established their first 
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headquarteirs in that part of the countfjv that their 
power and influence thence spread to the South. 

tS. Fully in accordance with these indications, 
the first grand historical figure that meets us at the 
threshold of Chaldean history, dim with the mists 
of ages and fabuJous traditions, yet unmistakably 
real, is that of the Semite SlIARRUKiK, king of Ac- 
cad—or Aua1 }£, as the great Northern city came to 
be called—more generally known in histoi>* under 
the corrupt modern reading of SaRGON, and called 
Saigort I., "the First,” to distinguisli him fiom 
another monarch of the same name who was found 
to have reigned many centuries later. As to the 
city of Agad e, it is no other than the city of Accad 
mentioned in Genesis x., 10* It was situated close to 
the Euphrates on a wide canal just opposite Sip- 
par, so fhai: in time the two cities came to l>e con¬ 
sidered as one double city'll and the Hebrews always 
called it “the two Sippars SEPHAttlAL'a. which 
is often spoken of in the Bible. ~Tt was there that 
Sharrukin established his rule, and a statue was 
aftenvards raised to him there, the inscription on 
which, making him speak, as usual, in the first per- 
son, begins with the proud declaration ; " Sharroktn, 
the mighty king, the king of Agadfi, am I, 
although his reforms and conquests were of lasting 
importance, and himself remained one of the favorite 
heroes of Chaldean tradition, he appears to have been 
an adventurer and usurper. Perhaps he was, for this 
very reason, all the dearer to the popular fancy, 
which, in the absence of positive facts concernitig 
his birth and origin, wove around them n halo of 
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rdmance^ and told of him a story which musi: be 
nearly as old as mankind, for it has bt;cn told over 
and over a^in^ in dllTerefit countries anrl ages, of 
a great many famous kings and lieroca. This of 
Sharrukin is the oldest known veraicm of jt^ and the 
inscription on his statue puts it into the king's own 
mouth. It makes him say that he knew not his 
father, and that his mother^ a princess, gave him 
birth in a hiding-place, (or ** an inaccessible place "), 
near the Euphrates, but that his family were the 
rulers of the land. She placed me in a basket of 
rushes/' the king h further made to say ^ ** with 
bitumen the door of my ark she dosed. She 
launched me on the river, which drowned me not. 
The river bore me along; to Akki, the water^amer, 
it brought me* Akkh the water-carrier, in the ten¬ 
derness of his heart lifted me up* Akki, the ^^ter- 
carrier, os his own child hrought me up. Akki, the 
W'ater-carricr* made me his gardener. And in my 
gardenershfp the goddess Ishtar loved me, * . * 

Whatever his origin and however he came 
by the royal poiver, Sarg^n was a great monardv 
It is said that lie undertook successful e^epeditions 
into Syria, and a campaign into Eiam ; that with 
captives of the conquered races he partly peopled 
his new capital, Agad^t where he built a palace and 
a magnificent temple; that on one occasion he 
absent three years, during ’which ttine he advanced 
to the ver>-shores of the Mediterranean, which he 
calls the sea of the setting sun" and where he left 
memorial records of his deeds, and returned home 
in triumphi bringing with him immense spoMa. The 
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hi-scriptioti comtains only ihc faHowing: very moder¬ 
ate mention of bis military career; '"For forty-five 
years the kingdom I have ruled. And the black¬ 
head race (Accadian) 1 have govemed. In inulEl-^ 



tudes of bron7e chariots I rode over rugged 
I governed the upj^r countries. Three times to 
Ihe coast of the (Persian) sea 1 advanced. , , * 

20 - This ShaiTukin must not im confounded with 


* TJiHiililkkfi of I'lDfciaor A. 1++ 
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j another king of the same name, who reigned aliw 
( in Agade^ sotne iSoo years later (about 2000 
I and in whose time was entriplctcd and brought 
I Into definite shape a vast religious reform which 
had been siowly working itself out ever since 
the Semitic and Accadian elements began to 
mix in matters of spiritual speculation nnd wor¬ 
ship. What was the result of the amalgamation 
will form the subject of the next chapter. Suffice 
it lie re to say that the religion of Chaldea in 
the form which it assumed under the e^cond 
Shamikin rEmalned fixed forever, and when Baby¬ 
lonian religion ia spoken of, it is that which is 
understood by that name. The great theolog^fcal 
w^ork demanded a literary' undcrtalniig no less 
great. The incantations and magic forms of the 
firsts purely Turanian* period had to be col¬ 
lected and put in oftler, as well as the hymns 
and prayers of the second perlo^j, composed under 
the influence of a higher and more spiritual re¬ 
ligious feeling* But all this literature was in the 
language of the older population, while the ruling 
class—the royal houses and the priesthood—were 
becoming almost exclusively Semitic. It was nec. 
essar>% therefore, that they should study the old 
language and learn it so thoroughly as not only 
to undcf^tand and read it, but to he able to use it. 
in speaking and writing. For that purpose SaTg:on 
not only ordered the ancient texts, when collected 
and sorted, to be copied on clay tablets with the 
translation—either between the lines, or on opposite 
columns—into the now generally used modem Sem- 
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iHc Unguage, which we may as well begin to call by 
its 115ual name, Assyrian, but directions for 

the conipilatipn of grammarii and vocabularies*'—the 
very works which have enabled the scholars of the 
present day to arrive at the iinders tan ding of that 
prodigiously ancient tongue which* without such 
assistance, must have remained a scaled book for¬ 
ever. 

sr. Such Is the origin of the great collection in 
three books and two hundred tablets* the contents 
of which made the subject of the preceding chapter. 
To this must bo added another great work, m sev¬ 
enty tablets, in Asiiyriant on astroJogy* he-* the sup¬ 
posed influence of tJic heavenly bodies, according 
to their positions and conjunctions, on the fate of 
nations and individuals and on the course of things 
on earth generally—an influence w hich was firmly 
believed in: and probably yet a.third work, on 
omens, prodigies and divination, ^o cany out these 
extensive literary labors, to treasure the results 
worthily and TT either fnunded or 

flatly pninrytrd the ll ^T^^ of the pric stlv COllcpe 
at UrukF fErech}, so that this city came to be 
^Icd *nh e City of Bnolai; This repository bc- 
came the most important one in all Chaldea, and 
w hen, fourteen centuries later, the Assyrian Asahur^ 
banipal sent his scribes all over the countr>% to col¬ 
lect copies of the ancient, sacred and scientific texts 
for his ow^n royal library at N ineveh. it W'as at Erech 
riiat they gathered their most abunJant harvest, 
^injT special I yjavored "there by the priests, who 
QtL excellent terms ^?ng ^ter he had 
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brought back from Shushan and restored to them 
the statue of their goddess NtintL Agade thus 
became the hcadquartcr?ft* as It were, of the Se¬ 
mitic influence and reform, which spread thence 
towards the South, forming a countercurrent to 
the culture of Shumir, wdifch had steadily pro 
gressed from the Gulf northward. 

22. It is just possible that Sai^on^s colleetion 
may have also comprised literature of a lighter 
nature than those ponderous works on magic 
and astrology. At least* a Avork on agriculture 
has been found, w^hich is thought to have been 
compiled for the same king^s library^* and which 
contains bits of popular poetiy' (maxims^ riddls^ 
short peasant !iongs) of the kind that Is now 
called folk-Eore/' Of the correctness of the sup¬ 
position there as yet^ no absolute proof, but 
as some of these fragments, of which unfortunately 
but fcAr could be recovered, are very' interesting 
and pretty^ in their way, this is periiaps the best 
place to insert them. The following four may' be 
called "Maximsp'' and the first is singubrly pithy 
and powerfully expressed. 

I. Like ui avcn ikit li old 

Agiinst thy be bard ati4 

a. hi BttfFiir 

WiM n U lelurMd fia Mm, 

"Wbo ^ivesthc prflVQCflliDn. 

3 . If ^iltbmi dccM, 

To the CTcrIaatmg scA 
Thun tlult ftyrdj 


■ A. it J^iice. 
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i. nfttfitea^ thoJ jpotlcdat 

The Iswid of the fotp 
Fcrt* Ute foe came anO aported 
Tll^ laftdi tren 

23. It wilS be noticed that No. 3 alone expresses 
moral feeling of a high standard, and is distinctively 
Semitic iJi spirit, the same spirit which is expressed 
in a loftier and purely religious vein, and a more po^ 
etical form in one of the '‘Penitential Psalms/' 
where it sa>*s: 

WhcMD frtW pot htft fiod—H Sll be cut off cftn liks a r«id. 

WhoBo feotiiiirstial tht gotEdesa—h» bodJEj «ir«Dg:tli aball wa&ie awayj 
like a itair of heaven, hin %ht ahaJl wane £ like walers uf ihe nij^bt 
be dLEapptsir^ 

Some fragments can be well imagined as being 
sung by the peasant at work to his ploughing team^ 
in whose person he sometimes speaks s 

A hesfer Rm. Ip—lt> tVi* caw I am TOkfti £ 

Thc^lcngli biiulLe la strong—Jffi St uj* I lift It iip I 

Mj' knccj Ate niairbiiie—my fwt arc iu?t ttnting ( 

With no wealth of tby own—gntin ihoit iuaJtcal: for me.* 

24. A great deal of additional interest in the 
elder Saiuon of Agadii has lately been excited by an 
extraordinary discovery connected with him, which 
produced a startling revolution in the hitherto 
accepted Chaldean chronology. This question of 
dates is always a most intricate and puzzling one in 
dealing with ancient Oriental nations, because they 
did not date their years from some particular event, 

•Tnindalnl by A- H. SiT«i in hU p«t»T «Babylonian Folll- 
Ime*' latb. ** Folli'infc VoI. Ii, Jwh, iSSj. 
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as tt t do, and as did the Mohammedans, the Greeks 
and the Romans, In the inscriptions things ate said 
to have happened in the yeaj scMiid-so of such a 
king's rejgn. Where to place that king is the next 
question—unanswerable, unless^ as fortunately is 
mostly the case, some due is supplied, to borrow 
a legal term, by drcumstanttal eddence. Thus, if 
an eclipse is mentioned, the time can easily be de- 
termined by the help of astronomy, which can caU 
culate backward as well as fona''ard* Or else, an 
event nr a person belonging to another country is 
alluded to> and if they are known to us from other 
sources, that is a great help- Such a coincidence 
(which is called a Sv.\CHKO>'1 SM) h most valuable, 
and dates established by synchronisms are generally 
reliable. Then, lucidly for us, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian kings of a late period, whose dates arc fixed 
and proved beyond a douht, were much in the habit, 
in their historical inscriptions, of mentioning events 
that bad taken place before their time and specify¬ 
ing the number of years elapsed, often al^ the king 
under w'hose reign the event, whatever it was, had 
taken place. This is the most precious clue of all, 
as it is infallible, and beisides ascertaining one 
point, gives a firm foothold, w^hereby to arrive at 
many others. The famous memoiandurn ol As- 
shurbanipal, already so often referred to, about the 
carrjdng away of the goddess Nana^ (ne., her statue) 
from her temple at Erech is evidence of this kind. 
Any dates suggested without any of these clues as 
basis are of necessity untrustworthy* and no true 
scholardreams of offering any such ilate» except a 
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tempomry saj^gestion, awaiting coiitimiatEon or abo¬ 
lition from subsequent rcscarcllLs. So it was with 
Saigon L of Agad^. There was no positive indica¬ 
tion of the time at which he lived, except that he 
could not possibly have lived later than 20DO B.C. 
Scholars therefore agreed toai^sign that date to him, 
approximalively—a little more or less—thinhiiig 
they could not go verj^ far wrong iti so doing. Great 
therefore was the commotion produced by thedts^ 
covery of a cylindcrol Nabonidus^ the last king of 
Babylon {whose date is 550 B+C*)* wherein he speaks 
of repairs he made in the great Sun-temple at Sip- 
par, and declares having dag deep in its found^itloiis 
for the cylinders of the founder, thus describing his 
Success: "Shamash (the Suit-god)^ the great lord 
♦ . . suffered me to behold the foundation-cylin¬ 
der of NaraM-Sik, the son of Sharruk|j|+ which for 
thrice thousand artd twice hundred years none of 
the kings that lived before me had seen+" The 
simple addition 3^00 + 550 gives 3750 b.c. as the 
dale of Nararn-Sin, and 3S00 as that of lus latlier 
Sorgon, aJIowing for the latter's Jong reign 1 A 
sccne-shifllng of iBoo yeara at one slide seemed 
something so startling that there w^as much hcsita- 
tion in accepting the evidence, unansiverablc as it 
seemed I and the possibility of an error of the en¬ 
graver w^as seriously considered. Some other docu¬ 
ments^ how'ever, w'ere found independently of each 
other and in different places^ corroborating the 
statement on Nabonidus' cylinder, and the tremen¬ 
dously ancient date of 3^00 EX, is now generally ac- 
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ctpiLid the elder Sargon of —pcrii-ipa the re¬ 

in otest nuf/ien/rr date yet arrived at in history. 

25, When we survey and attempt to grasp and 
classify the fnateriaU we have for an early " His¬ 
tory of ChaJdea/' it appears almost presumptuous 
to grace so necessadly Janie an attempt Avith so 
ambitious a name. The landmarks arc so few and 
far betweenT so unconnected as yet* and there is so 
much uncertainty about them, especially about plac¬ 
ing them. The experience with Sargon of Agad^ 
has not been encouraging to conjecturaL chronol- 
og>^: yet with sudi we must in many cases be 
Content until more lucky finds turn up to set us 
right. VVhatr for instance, is the proper place of 
GupfeAt the Jfa/m oi Sirultkla (also read SlRGUI.TJV 
or SlRTlLLA, anth latelyt whose magnil- 

icent statues Mr. dc Sarsec found in the principal 
hall of the temple of which the bricks bear his 
stamp? (See p. 217*) The title of (not 

kmg*% points to great antiquity, and he is pretty 
generally understood to have lived somewhere be¬ 
tween 4000 and 3000 n.c. Tliat he Avas not a Se- 
mitCf but an Accadian prince^ is to be conciuded 
wot only from the language of hia inscriptions and 
the Avritiiig^ which is of the most archaic—i-e^, an¬ 
cient and old-fashioned—character, but from the 
fact that the headp which Avas found with the slat- 
uesp is strikingly Turanian in form and features^ 
shaved. toOp and turbaned after a fashion still used 
in Central Asia. Altogether it might easily be 
taken for that of a modem Modgolian or Tatar,'* 
The discovery of this builder and patron of art has 


* Figs. 44 bji4 4 ^, p. raU 




greatly ecHpsi^d tlie glory of a somcwliat later mler, 
UK-iA, King of Ur,* who Jiad long enjoyed ihe 
rcpulalion of being the earliest known temple- 
builderp Ho rematoi at all events the first powerful 
monarch we read of in Southern Chaldea, of which 
Ur appears to Jiave been in some measure the cap- 
ital, at least in so far as to have a certain suprem¬ 
acy over the other great cities of Shumir^ 

:* 6 . Of tJicse Sbumir bad manyH even more ven¬ 
erable for their age and boUness than those of 
Accad* For the South was the home of the old 
race and most ancient culture, and thence both bad 
advanced tiorthward. Hence it was that the old 
stock H'as hardier there and endured longer in its 
ianguagOp religion and nationalityp and was slower 
in yielding to the Semitic countercurrent of race 
and cuUurcp which, as a natural consequence, oh* 
tained an earlier and stronger hold in the North* 
ajid from there mdfated over the whole of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 7'hcrc wail EklUHLr* by the sea '^at the 
mouth of tlic Rivers ” the immemorial sanctuaiy of 
Eat there was SiKOtTLLAp so lately unknoivop now 
the most promising mifie for research; there was 
LARSAftr, famous wilh the glories of its " House of 
the Sun in the old laiigiiage)p the rival 

of Ufp the city of the Moon-gtKh ^vdiose kings Uk-£A 
and his son DUN^.^ were, it appearSt the Brst to take 


™ .t mi r«a4 Utrjki. ihrrt TJkb*b1. then 
ira^fi.llwn UrbaRaab, Ihen UfliaVp *Ik 1 now ProftiWT tnedf- De- 
annaoncffs thiii the filial leading il ill pw ^ 

hah/ eitiLCf tJr-ca Aiad-ca^ 
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the :iifibitious title of Kiagfiof Shuniir and Accad " 
and Kings of the Four Regions."* Aa for Babyloiv 
proud Uabylortp wliieli vr<z have so Jong been accus¬ 
tomed to llafnk of as the veiy'beginning of state life 
aud political rule in Chaldea^ it was perhaps nol yet 
built at alJ^ or only modestly beginning its existence 
under its Accadian name of TiN-TJR-KI (“ the Place 
of Life""), Dfp somewhat later. Ka-Dimjjira {^'Gate 
of God "}p vL^hen already the above named citiesp 
and several moren had each its farnDus temple with 
minbtering college ol priests, and^probablvj Ifbraryp 
and each its king, UuE political powder wa^ for a 
Jong time centred aC Ur. The first kings of Ur 
authentically knowm to us are Ur^a and hfs son 
Dungi^ who have left abundant traces of their ex¬ 
istence in tire numerous temples they builtp not in 
Ur aJone^ but m most other cities too. Their bricks 
have been identified at Larsam (Senkcrch), and, it 
appears, at Sirburk (Tel-Loh), at NJpnr (Niffcr) 
and at Urukh (Ercchp Warka), and as the two lat¬ 
ter cities belonged to Accad, they seem to have 
ruled at Je*tst part of that country- and thus to 
have been justified in assuming their high-sound¬ 
ing title* 

27* It has been noticed that the bricks bearing 
the name of Ur-ea are found in a louver position 
than any others, at ihc very foundation of build¬ 
ings; " that “they are of a rude and coarse make, 
of many sixes and ilFfitted together that baked 
bricks arc rare among them ; that they arc held 
together by the oldest substitutes for mortar—mud 
and bitumen—and that the writing upon them is 
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curiously rude and imperfect.* But whatever King 
Ur-^aV arcbitccturai cfTorts may lack in perfection, 
they certainly make up In siae and rtumber. Those 


55.—staTVE or cn-ijDftA, wrtn iKSCiimojfs fedm tELL^ionp 

(alMeiLA OR SIEGUUJk). SAISPC [rOIXECXIOffr 
(lhlQ 4 tUlLFl)u 


that he did not complete, his son Dungi continued 
after him. It is reoiarhablc that these great build- 


• G<a>. “ Fire Gnsal M«MniiEB o* tb« AbwjH Em^ 

un WoiW " llBfeli Vol. I., pp, ls8 anii fi. 
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ers seein to have devoted their energies excliisively 
to religious purposes j also thatt while their names 
are ShumEro-AccadJan, and their inscriptions are 
often in that languagep tiie temples they con¬ 
structed were dedicated to various deities of the 
new^ or rather reformed religion. When we see 
the princes of the Souths according to an ingen¬ 
ious remark of Mr. Lenormant, thus begin a sort of 
practical preaching of the Setnitired religiortp wt: 
may take it as a sign of the tirnes^ as an unmistaka^ 
ble proof of the iiiBuence of llie Noith, political as 
well as reiigious^ A ver^^- curious relic of King 
Ur-oa ivas found—^lits own signet cylinder—W'hich 
was lost by an accident^ then turned up again 
and 15 nc9W In the British Museum. It repre¬ 
sents the Moon-god seated on a thronep^—as Is but 
meet for the king of ihc Moon-god's special city— 
with priests presenting worshippers. Ko definite 
date is of course aEwigimhle to Ur^^nand the impor¬ 
tant epoch of Chaldean hislor^'-which he represents. 
But a very probable approximative one can be ar¬ 
rived at^ thanks to a cEue aupplied by the same 
Nabonldus, last King of Babylon, who settled the 
Sargon question for us so iinex|>ectedly. That 
monarch was aa zealous a repairer of temples as his 
predecessors bad been zealous builders. He had 
rea^oiu of his own to court popularityp and could 
think of nothing better than to restore the time- 
honored sanctuaries of llie land. Among others he 
repaired the Sun-tcmplc (fil-Babbata) at Larsam, 
wOicrcof w^c arc duly informed by a ^l>ccial cylinder. 
In it he tells posterity tliat he found a cylinder of 
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KitiLr Hammurabi inUct in its* diamber yiukr ll«e 
tomcr^tone, which cylinder states that the temple 
was rounded 700 years before Hammurabi's time; 
as Urka was the founder, it only remaitis to deter- 
mine the latter king's date in order to know that 
pf the earlier one • Here unfortunately scholars 
dilTer, not having as yet any decisive authority to 
build upon. Some place Hammurabi hi/orf sooo 
I) c , others a little later. It b perhaps safest, there¬ 
fore. to assume that Ur^a can scarcely have lived 
much earlier than 280a or much later than 250O 
B.C. At all events, he must necessarily have lived 
somewhat before 2300 h.l., for about this latter 
year took place the Klamitc invasion recoded by 
Asshurbanipal. an invasion which, as this King ex¬ 
pressly mentions, laid waste the land of Accad and 
desecrated its temples—evidently the same ones 
which Ur-Sa and Dungi so piously constructed. 
Nor was this a passing inroad or raid of booty-seek¬ 
ing mountaineers. It was a real conquest- Khu- 
dur-Naiikhundi and hb successors remained m 
Southern Chaldea, called themselves kings of the 
country', and reigned, several of them in succession. 
30 that this scries of foreign rulers has become known 
in history as ‘‘ the Elamite dynasty." There was 
no Joom tlien for a powerful and temple-building 
national dynasty like that of the kings of Ur. 

25. This is the first time w'c meet authentic mon¬ 
umental records of a country which was destined 


• Gecf. Smith, tn *“ Bteortb of ‘he VOit. V, p. JS^ 

Honuirt]. “Die Semitem*' p. siO 
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through the next sixtctn centuries to he m contin- 
Uiil contact, fnoslly hosriJe^ with both Babylonia 
and her northern rival Assyria, ucitiJ its final anni- 
hffation by the JatEer. Its capital wa^ StlUSJiAN, 
(aftenvards pratiounced by /oreJgners Susaand 
ita own original name Siiushinak. Its people 
were of Tur4iii:iii atock* its language Avas nearly 
akin to that of Sltumir and Accad, But at 
some time or other Semites came and settled m 
Shiishinak. Though too few sn number to change 
the country's language or custom5^ the superiority 
sd tlielr race asserted itself. Tliey becanic the no¬ 
bility of the land, tile ruling aristocracy from which 
the kingB were taken, the generaJs and the high 
functionarks. That the Turanian mass o( the popula¬ 
tion was kept in subjection and looked down upon, 
and that the Semitic nobility avoided intermaiT)^- 
ing with them h highly probable r and it would 
be difficult otherwise to explain the difference of 
type between the two classes, as shown in the rep- 
resentations of captives and warriora belonging to 
both on th e Assyrian scu Iptu res. Th c co mm o Fi herd 
of prisoners employed on public labor and driven 
by overseers brandishing sticks have an unmistakably 
Turanian type of features^high cheek-bcjdcs, broad, 
fattened face, etc., while the generals, ministers and 
nobles have all the dignity and beauty^ of the hand^ 
somest Jewish type. - Elam/* the name under which 
the country h best known both from the Bible 
and later niDnumcnts^ is a Turanian word, which 
means, like Accad/^ - Highlands/' It is the only 
name under which the historian of Chap. X. of 
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Genesis admits it into his list of nations, and, con¬ 
sistently following out hJa system oJ ignoring all 
members of the great yellow race, he takes into con¬ 
sideration only the Semitic aristocracy, and makes 
of Elam a son of Sherd, a brother of Asshuc and 
Arphakhshad, (Gen. x. 22 ,) 

29. One of Khudur^Nankhundrs next successors^ 
Xhudur-LaGaMAR, was not content with the addi¬ 
tion of Chaldea to his kingdom of Elam. He had 
the ambition of a born conqueror and the general¬ 
ship of one. The Chap. XIV. of Genesis — which 
calls him Chedorlaomer—is the only doturnert we 
have descriptive of this king's warlike careeft and a 
very striking picture it gives of it. sufficient to show 
us that wc have to do with a very remarkable char¬ 
acter. Supported by three allied and probably 
tributary kings, that of Shumir f5hincaf).of Larsam. 
(Ellassar) and of the Go'iM, (in the unrevised trans¬ 
lation of the Bible " king of nations") i.e,. the no¬ 
madic tribes which roamed on the outskirts and in 
the yet unsettled, more distant portions of Chaldea. 
Klmdur-[,aEajnar marched an army i:2CO miles 
across the desert into the fertile, wealthy and pop¬ 
ulous valleys of the Jordan and the lake or sea of 
Siddim, afteru'ards called the Dead Sea, where live 
great citie^—Sodonti, Gomorrah, and three otherb 
were governed by as many kings. Not only did he 
subdue these kings and impose his rule on them, 
hut contrived, even after he returned to the Persian 
Gulf, to keep on them so firm a hand, that for 
twelve years they “ served " him, i.e., paid him trib¬ 
ute regularly, and only in the thirteenth year, en- 
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coyragfcd by his proJon|fcd abEience, ventured in 
rebel. But they had uneJerrated Kliudur-Lagamar'a 
vigilance and activity. The very next yeaf he vvas 
among thetn again^ together with his three faithlul 
allies, encountered them in the vaJc of Siddim 
and beat them, so that they all fled. This was 
the battle of the ** four kings with As to 

the treatment to which the victor subjected the 
conquered country it is very briefly but ckarJy de¬ 
scribed : "'And they tcHak all the goods of Sodom 
and Gomorraht and a]l their yietualsp and went their 
way.*' 

30t Now there dwelt in Sodom a man of foreigri 
race and great wealthy Lot, the nephew of Abra¬ 
ham^ For Abraham and his tnbe no longer lived 
at Chaldean Ur* The change of miUJlerSp and veiy 
probably the harsher nilcp if not positive oppres- 
siofit consequent on the Elamite conquest, had 
driven them thence. It was then they went forth 
into the land of Canaan, led by Terah and hb son 
Abraham, and when Terah died^ Abraham became 
the patriarch and chief of the tribe, which from this 
time begins to be called in the Bible ** HebrewSp^* 
from an eponymous ancestor, Ilcber or Eber, whose 
name alludes to tlie passJng of the Euphrates, or, 
perhaps, in a wider sense, to the passage of the 
tribe through the land of Chaldea* For years the 
tribe travelled without dividing, from pasture to 

+ Tl aIkhiIiI t.# mcnticniEil, howEver, ihni HchnUrs bavr erf bile been 
J^llfied to in Ihii name an Alluaian ta the of eHb Jordan 

ftt the tuDo af tbe conqmt of Conun hj Israel, aficr the 
bcmjjagc. 
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pasture, over the vast land where dwelt the Canaan. 
itesiweU seen and even favored of them, into Egypt 
and out of it again, until the quarrel oceuired be. 
tween Abraham’s herdsmen and Lot’s, (sec GcncBis, 
Chap. XIII.), and the separation, when Lot chose 
the plain of the Jordan and pitched his tent toward 
Sodom, w'hilc Abraham dw'elt in the land of Canaan 
as heretofore, with his family, servants and cattle, in 
the plain of Mamre, It was while dwelling there, in 
friendship and close alliance with the princes of the 
land, that one ivho had escaped from the battle in 
the vale of Siddim, came to Abraham and told him 
how that among the captives Avhom Kbndur-Laga- 
mar had taken from Sodom, was Lot, his brother s 
son, wnth all his goods- Then Abraham armed his 
trained servants, bom in his own household, three 
hundred and eighteen, took with him his friends, 
Mamre and his brothers, with their young men, and 
starting in hot pursuit of the idctorious army, which 
was now carelessly marching home towards the dcs- 
ert with its long train of captives and booty, over- 
tcKok it near Damascus in the night, when his own 
am all numbers could not be detected, and produced 
such a panic by a sudilcn and vigorous onslaught 
that he put it to flight, and not only rescued his 
nephew Lot with his goods and women, but brought 
hack all the captured goods and the people too. 
And the King of Sodom came out to meet him on 
hts return, and thanked him, and wanted him to 
keep ali the goods for himself, only restoring the 
persons. Abraham consented that a proper share 
of the rescued goods should be given to his friends 
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and their y;ounE“ men, but refused alJ presents of¬ 
fered to hims^jlfp wj'tli the haughty words: I have 
lift up mine hand unEo the Lord, the most high 
God, the possessor of heaven and earthp that I will 
not take a thready even to a shoedatehetp and that 
I will not lake anything that is thine, lest thou 
shouldest sayn 1 have made Abraham rich*" 

ji. Khudur-Lagamari of whom the spirited Bibli¬ 
cal narrative gives ti3 ao life-like a sketchj Jived, ac- 
corriing to the most probable caleulatjons, about 
2200 iJ.c;. Among the few vague forms whose 
blurred outlines loom out of the twilight of those 
dim and doubtful agesj he is the second wdtb anyilesh- 
and-blood reality about him, probably the first con¬ 
queror of whom the world has any authentic record. 
For Egypt, the only country which rivals in anti¬ 
quity the primitive states of Mesopotamia, although 
it had at this time already reached the height of its 
culture and prosperitj^ ivas as yet conFned by its 
rulers strictly to the valley of the Nile, and had not 
entered on that career of foreign wars and conquests 
which, some thousand years latcr^ made it a terror 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, 

32. The Elamitic invasion was not a passing raid. 

It was a real conquest, and established a heavy for¬ 
eign rule in a highly prosperous and flourishing 
land—a rule which endured, it w'ould appear^ about 
three hundred ycars^ That the people cdiafed un¬ 
der it+ and were eitlicr gloomily despondent or 
angrily rtbelllous as long as it lasted, there is plenty 
of evidence in their later literature. It is even 
thought, and wdth great monil probability, that the 
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Special branch of religious poetry which has been 
called '■ Penitential Psalms ’* has arisen out of the 
sufferings of this long period of national bondage 
and humiliation, and if, as seems to be proved by 
some lately discovered interesting fragments of 
texts, these psalms were sung centuries later in 
Assyrian temples on mournful or very solemn pub¬ 
lic occasions, they must have perpetuated the mem¬ 
ory of the great national calanuty that fell on the 
mother-count ly as indelibly as the Hebrew psalms, 
of which they were the models, have perpetuated 
that of King David’s wanderings and Israel's tribu¬ 
lations. 

33. But there seems to have been one Semitic 
royal house which preserved a certain indepen¬ 
dence and quietly gathered power against better 
days. To do thb they must have dissembled and 
done as much homage to the victorious barbarians 
as would ensure their safety and serve as a blind 
while they strengthened their home rule. Tills 
d3Tiasty, destined to the glorioLis task of restoring 
the country's independence and founding a new na¬ 
tional monarchy, was that of Tin-tir-ki, or Kadi- 
mi rra—a name now already translated into the Se¬ 
mitic BAfrlLO, (" the Gate of God "); they reigned 
over the large and important district of KardUiV. 
ASK, important from its central position, and from 
the fact that it seems to have belonged neither to 
Accad. nor to Shumir, but to have been politically 
independent, since it is always mentioned by itself. 
Still, to the Hebrews. Babylon lay in the land of 
Shinar. and it is strongly supposed that the “ Am- 
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mplicl kinp of Shinar wtio maiiched with KhudLir- 
g am nr,, as his ftlly'i against the five kings of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, was no other than a king 
of Babylon, one of whose names has been read 
Amarpal, while Artokh of EUassar " was an Ela^ 
mite, Ert-aKU, brother or cousin of Khudnr-Laga- 
mar* and King of Larsam, where theconejucrors had 
established a powerful dynasty, closely allied by 
blood to the principal one, which had made the ven¬ 
erable Uf Its headquarters. This Amarpah more 
frequently mentioned under his other nan^e of Sl\- 
MuhaLIJT* is thought to have been the father of 
HaMMURART, the deliverer of Chaldea and the 
founder of the new empire. 

34, The Inscriptions which Ilamnidrabi left are 
numerous, and afford us ample means of judging 
of his greatness as w^arrior, statesman and admin¬ 
istrator, In his long reign of fifty^five years he 
hfich indeed, time to achieve much, but what be did 
achieve much even for so Jong a reign. In 
W'hat manner he drove out the foreigners we are not 
told, hut so much is clear that the decisive victory^ 
W'as that which he gained over the Elamite king 
of Larsanu It was probably by expelling the hated 
race by turns from every district they occupied, 
that Hammurabi gathered the entire land into his 
owTi hands and W'as enabled to keep it together and 
weld it into one united empire^ including both Ac^ 
cad and Shumir^ with all their time-honored cities 
and sanctuaries, making his own ancestral city, 
Babylon, the head and capital of them alL This 
king W33 in every respect a great and ivige ruler. 
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rofj after frecini^ and unitini^ the cpuntr)-, he was 
very tarisful of its gofnl ajid watchful of its agricult¬ 
ural interests. Like all the other he restored 

many temples and built several new ones. But he 
also devoted much cncrgTr' to public vvorks of a 
more generally useful kind. During the first part 
of his reign inundations seem to have been frequent 
and disastrous, possibly in consequence of the ca¬ 
nals and waterworks having been neglected under 
the oppressive foreign rule. The inscriptions speak 
of a city having been destroyed “ by a great flood/" 
and mention “ a great wall along the Tigris"—prob- 
ably an ernfannkmentj as liaving been built by Hanv 
murabi for pmtettion against the river, Eut prob¬ 
ably finding the remedy inadequate, he undertook 
and completed one of the greatest public works 
that have ever been carried out in any country: the 
exca^-^tion of a gigantic canaJ^ Avhich lie called by 
his own name* but which was afterwards famous un¬ 
der that of “ Roj^al Canal of Babylon:."^ From tills 
canal innumerable branches carried the fertilizing 
waters through the country*. It was and remained 
the greatest work of the kind, and was, fifteen cent¬ 
uries later^ the wonder of the foreigners who visited 
Babylon, Its constructor did not overrate the beti- 
efit he had conferred when he wrote in an itiscrip- 
tion which can scarcely be called boastful: 1 have 

caused to be dug the Nahr-Hammurabk a benedic* 
tion for the people of Shumir and Accadi, 1 Jiave 
directed the waters of its branches over the desert 
plains; I have caused them to run in the dry chan¬ 
nels and thus given unfailing waters to the peo- 
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pte. » . . I have changed desert plains into well* 
watered lands. I have given them fertility and 
plenty, and made them the abode of happiness." 

'j’fjpiTj are inscriptions of hlairimurabi s son* 
But after liim anew catastrophe seema to have over* 
taken Chaldea. He is succeeded by a line of for* 
cign kings, who must have obtained possession ot 
the countr>' by conquest. They were princes of a 
fierce and warlike mountain race, the KaSSHI. who 
lived in the highlands that occupy the whole north* 
western portion of Elam, where they probably be* 
gan to feel cramped for room. This same people 
has been called by the taler Greek geographers 
Co5S.VEAKS or CTS51ANS, and is better known under 
either of these names. Their langux^gc, of which 
vciy few specimens have suivived, is not yet under¬ 
stood ; but so much is plain, that it is very different 
both from the Semitic language of Babylonaiid that 
of Shumir and Accad, so that the names of the Kas- 
shi princes are easily distinguishable from all others. 
No diamernherment of the empire followed this 
Conquest, how'cvcr, if conquest there was. The 
kings of the new dymasty seem to hat e succeeded 
each other peacefully enough in Babylon. But the 
conquering days of Chaldea were over. We read 
no more of expeditions into the plains of Sy'ria and 
to the Sea of the Setting Sun/* For a power was 
rising in the North.Wcst, which quickly grew into 
a formidable rival: through many centuries As* 
Syria kept the rulers of the Southern kingdom too 
busy guarding their frontiers and repelling inroads 
to allow them to think of foreign conquests. 



V. 

BABYLONIAN RKUOION- 

1. Is relating the legend of the Divine Maii-Fish, 
who came out of the Gtilft and was followed, at 
intervals, by several more siinllar beings, licrosus 
assures ns^ that be taught the people all the 
things that make up civilization," so that ** noth¬ 
ing new was invented after that any more/' But 
tf, as IS suggested^ ^Uhis monstrous Cannes" is 
really a personification of the strangers who came 
into the land, and* being possessed of a higher cul¬ 
ture^ hegan to teach the Turanian popiilatioii^ the 
first part oi this statement is as manifestly an exag¬ 
geration as the second, A people who had in¬ 
vented writings who knew how to baild* to make 
canals, to work metals and who had passed out of 
the first and grossest stage of religious conceptionsn 
might have mucli to Icanij but certainly not 

What the newcomers—whether Cushites or 
Scmiles—did teach them* was a more orderly way 
of organizing society and niling it by means of 
laws and an established government, and, above all, 
astronomy and mathematics—sciences in which the 
Shumiro-Accads were little proficient, while the 
later and mixed nation, the CbaldeanSi attained in 
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them a veiy high perfectiDiip so that many of their 
discovcHfs and the first principles laid down by 
them hav^ come down to us as finally adopted 
factSp confirmed by later science. Thus^ the divis¬ 
ion of the year into twelve months correspondiiig to 
as many constellations, known a& the twelve signs 
oi the Zodjacp” was famiEiar to them. They had 
also found out the division of the year into twelve 
months, only all their months had thirty days, So 
they were obliged to add an extra month — an inter¬ 
calary month, as the scientific term is—every six 
ycarip to start even with the sun again, for they 
knew where the error in their reckoning Jay. These 
things the strangers probably taught the Shumiro- 
Accads, but at the same time borrowed from them 
their way of counting. The Turanian races to this 
day have this peculiarity^ that they do not care for 
the decimal system in arithmetic^ but count by 
dozens and bi.xtiesj preferring numbers that can he 
divided by tivclve and sixty. The Chinese even 
now do not measure time by centuries or periods of 
a hutidrrd yearst but by a cycle or period of sixty 
years. This was probably the origin of the diviV 
ion^ adopted in Babylonia, of I he sun’s course into 
360 ecjual parts or degrees* and of the day into 
twelve ** iasiiis ” or double hours, since the kashu 
answered to bvo of our liours, and was divided into 
sixty parts, which we might thus call ** double min¬ 
utes,'* while these again were composed of sixty 
“double seconds,” The natural division of the 
year into twelve months made this so-called 
docenal and " sexagesimal ** system of calculation 
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particuIarJy coiivt-nJcnt^ and it ^vas applied to every, 
thing—mcastirEii of weight, di^tance^ capacity and 
atxe as well as time. 

2 . Astronomy h a strangely fascinating science, 
with tw^o widely different and seemingly contra- 
dictojy^ aspects^ equally apt to develop habits of 
hard thinking and of dreamy specnlation. Fqr^ if 
on one hand the study of mathematics^ without 
w'hich astronomy cannot snbsustt disciplines the 
mind and trains it to exact and complicated opera¬ 
tions, on the other band* star-gazlngt in the solitude 
and sEtence of a southern nightp irresistibly drtnvs 
it into a higher iiVorld, where poetical aspirations, 
guesses and dreams take the place of figures with 
their demonstrations and proofs. It is probably to 
these habitual contemplations that the later Chal¬ 
deans awed the higher tone of religious thought 
w^hich distinguished them from their Turanian pred¬ 
ecessors. They looked for the deity in Lieavenp not 
on earth. They did not cower and tremble before 
a host of wicked gohlinsp the creation of a terrified 
faney^ The spirits whom they worshipped inhab¬ 
ited and ruled those beautiful bright worlds, whose 
harmonlousi concerted movements they watched 
admlringlyp revcrcntlyp and could calculate cor- 
rectly^ but without understanding them. The stars 
generally became to them the visible manifestations 
and agents of divine power* especially the seven 
most conspicuous heavenly bodies; the Moon, 
whom they particularly honnredp as the ruler of 
night and the measurer of timcp the Sun and the 
five planets then known* those which we call Saturn^ 
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Jupiter. Mars, Venus and Mercury, It is but j«»l 
to the ShiiroirO“Accads to say that the perception 
of the divine in the beauty of the stars was not for- 
eign to them. This is amply proved by the fact 
that in their oldest writing the sign of a star is used 
to express the idea not of any particular god or 
goddess, but of the divine principle, the deity gen*- 
ctaUy. The name of every divinity is preceded by 
the star, meaning “ the god so-and-so." When used 
in this manner, the sign was read in the old lan¬ 
guage *' Dingir"—“ god, deity." The Semitic lan¬ 
guage of Babylonia which we call '* Assyrian." while 
adapting the ancient writing to its own needs, 
retained this use of the sign " star,” ,and read it Ua, 
*■ god." This word— iLU or El —we find in all Sem¬ 
itic languages, cither ancient or modern, in the 
names they give to God, in tlie Arabic Allah as 
m'cll as ill tlic Hebrew ElOHTM. 

3, This rcligionp based and centred on tlie wor¬ 
ship of the heavenly bodies, haa been called 
and was common to mo&t Semitic rdceSp Avhosc 
primitive nomadic life in the desert and widCp flat 
pasture.tracts, with the rightly watches required by 
the tending of ^'ast flocks, inclined them to contem¬ 
plation and star-gazing. It is to be noticed that 
the Semites gave the first place to the Sun^ and not* 
like the ShumIroAccads. to the Moon, jioiaihly 
from a feeling; akin lo tenror^ experiencing as they 
did his clestruclivc power, in the frequent droughts 
and cDnsuTding heat of the desert-* 
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4* A veiy prominent feature of the new order of 
things tvas the great pOH't-r and mportance of the 
prici^thoad. A succe^ful pursuit of science re¬ 
quires two things: intdlectuaJ su[Jcnority and 
leisure to study, i.e^, freedom Irotn the daily care 
how to procure the necessaries of life. In very an¬ 
cient times people in general were quite willing to 
acknowledge the superiority of those men who knew 
more than they didi who could teach them and 
help theui with vidse advice ; they were willing also 
to support such men by voluntary contributions* 
in order to give them the ncccssaiy leisure. Tliat 
a race with wdiom science and religion were otie 
should honor the men thus set apart and leametl 
in licavenly things and allow them great inBuence 
in private and public affairs^ believing thenii as they 
did, to stand in direct communion with the divine 
powers^ was but natural [ and from this to letting 
them take to themselves the entire govcmuient of 
the country as the established rulers thereof was 
but one step. There was another circumstance 
which helped to bring about this result. The 
Chaldeans were devout believers in astrology, a 
form of superstition into w^hich an astronomical 
religion like Sabetsm is very apt to degenerate* 
For once it is taken for granted that the stars arc 
divine beings, possessed of intelligence, and wiJh 
and power, what more natural than to imagine that 
they can rule and shape the destinies of men by a 
mysterious influence? This influence was supposed 
to depend on their movements, their position in 
the b1 ^*, their ever changing combinatinns and rcla- 
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tton» to cadi otlicr; under thizi supposition every 
movemEnt of a star—its rising:, itsscttmjr, pr cross¬ 
ing the path of another—cveiy slightest diangc in 
the aspect of the heavens* every unusual phenom¬ 
enon —Ml cclipscp for instance—must be possessed 
of some weighty sense^ boding good or eviJ to men, 
whose destiny must constantJy bw: as clearly written 
in the blue shy a-s in a book. If only one could 
lea 4 ii the language, read the characters! Such 
knowledge was thought to be within the readi of 
men, but only to be acquired by the exceptionally 
gift€rd and learned few* and those whom they might 
think worthy of having it imparted to them. That 
these few must be priests was self-evident. They 
^verc themselves fervent believers in astrologj^ 
which they considered quite as much a real science 
astronomyj and to which they devoted themselves 
as assiduously^ Tliey tliua became the acknowh 
edged inlcrpncters of the divine will, partakers, so 
to speaks of the secret councils of heaven^ Of 
course such a position added greatly to their powder, 
and tfiat they should never abuse it to strengthen 
their hold on the public mind and to favor their 
own ambitious views, was not in human nature^ 
Moreover, being the clever and learned ones of the 
nation, they really w^ere at the time the fittest to 
rule it—and rule It they did. When the Semitic 
culture spread over Shumir, whither it gradually ex¬ 
tended from the North.* the land of Accad, 
there arose m each great city^—Ur, Eridhu, Larsam, 
Erech,^—a mighty temple, with its priests, its iihrar}’p 
its or obscrvatoiy. The cities and the 
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tincts of countjy belonging to them were governed 
by their respective colleges. And when in progress 
of time* the power became centred in the hands of 
.^lingle medp they still were priest-kings^ 
whose royalty must have been greatly hampered 
and limited by the authority of their priestly col¬ 
leagues. Such a fonn of government is known un- 
tier the name of composed of two Greek 

words and meaning "divine government/* 

5, This religious reform represents a complete 
though probably peaceable revolution in the condi¬ 
tion of the " Land between the Rivera. ' The new 
and higher culture had thoroughly asserted itself is 
predominant k both its great provinces^ and in 
nothing as much as In the national religion« which, 
coming in contact with tJie conceptions of the Sem- 
iteSp was affected by a certain nobler spiritual 
strain^ a purer moral feelingp which seems to have 
been more peculiarly Semitic, though destined to 
be carried to Its highest perfection only in the 
Hebrew^ bmnch of the race. Moral tone is a subtle 
influence^ and will work Its way into men's hearts 
and thoughts far more surely and irresistibly than 
any amount of preaching and commanding, for men 
are naturally drawn to ivhat is good and beautiful 
when it is placed before them. Thus the old set¬ 
tlers of the land, the Shumiro-AccadSp to whom ihelr 
gross and dismal goblin creed could not be of much 
comfort, were not slow in feeling this ennobling 
and beneficent influentCp and it is assuredly to that 
wt owe the beautiful prayers and hymns which 
mark the higher stage of their religion. The con- 
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Hciousness of sin, tin; Iccllng of contrition^ of de¬ 
pendence on an offended yet rncfciful divine powcTp 
so strikingly con^jpicuous in the so-called Peniten¬ 
tial l*sjilni5 ” (sec p. tbc fine poetry in some 

of the liitcr hynins, for instance those to the Sun 
(see p. lyiX leatnres so diatlnctivdy Serai tic, 
tliiit they startle ns by their resemblance to certain 
portions of the Bible. On the other hand, a nation 
never forgets or quile gives up its own native creed 
and religions practices. The wise priestly rulers of 
Shamrr and Accad did not attempt to coEiipcJ the 
people to do ao^ but even while introducing and 
propagating the new religion^ suffered them to go on 
believing in their hosts of cvt[ spirits and thdr few 
beneficent ones^ in tJieir conjurifigtSoothsaylngT cast¬ 
ing and breaking of sped sand diarms. Nay, more. 
As time went on and the learned priests studied more 
closely the older creed and ideas, they w^ere struck 
With the beauty of some few of thetr conceptions— 
especially that of the ever benevolent^ ever w^atcli- 
ful Spirit of Earthy fia, and liis son Meridug, the 
mediator, the friend of men. These conceptions^ 
these and some other favorite nationd divinities, 
they thought worthy of being adopted by them 
and worked into their own religious systemp which 
i,vas growing more complicatedt more elaborate 
cverj-' day^ tvhilc the large bulk of spirits and de¬ 
mons they also allowed a place in in the rank of 
mferiorSpiritso! heaven"’ and "'Spirits of carlli,” 
which Were lightly cJasiscd together and counted b^- 
hundreds. By the time a thouiiand years had 
passed, the fusion had become so complete iJiat 
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there really was both a new rdipon and a new na* 
tion, the result of a long work of amalgamation. 
The Shnmiro-Acoada of pure yet low rate were no 
longer, nor did the Semites 

{steocc ; they bad become merged into ore nation 
of r^d raUs, which at a laier per-d became 
known under the general name of Chaldeans, whose 
religion, regarded ^vitb awe for its 
tifiuitv vet was compiiratively recent, being 
ontcor^e o( the combination of two infinitely older 
c“eSs. as we have just seen. When Hammu^bi 
established his residence at Babel, a city which had 
bat lately risen to importance, he made it the cap 
Ual of the empire first completely ’ 

rate fsee p. 226), hence the name of Babylonia is 

Sid ^ccad even more frequently than that of dial- 

fteVbylonto «. ChblJew. “»* 

Chi.]d«-Bab>;tonJ». „ubir.I..d 

6 This rcljtnonp as it was 

Ji .hibush 

brt r ^Td. lb»l to «»=“ E-^PO* i" “"tl' 

S’ts scncf^l Jrift «nJ «»»• O" •''! 
STbJrttted th. of mooy d,vmo po«c 

?|,o toed bclwoon them «ho ijoyommeot of lb. 

«o°ld H ivo. d.dd.dly POU THEIOTIC-' . rdigion 

r IClii '■ On the other hand, a dim percei> 

*Ut™ ordvod ». pcdiop. .broogb 

^Zioo of the stricll/«*«'»•'<• n>o«»o»^ »‘ 
of the prc^nce of On. »preme roUng 
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and directing Po^^rer. For a class of men giv^n to 
the study of astronomy could not but perceive that 
aJl those bright Beings which they thought so 
divine and power^u)^ were not absolutely inde¬ 
pendent; that their movements and conihmations 
were too tegnJar* too strictly timed, too identical in 
their ever recurring repetitioDp to be entirely volun- 
taiy; that, consequently* they —obeyed a 

Law^ a Power above and beyond them, beyond 
heaven itself, in visible, unfathomabJe, unattainable 
by human thouglit or eyes. Such a perception 
was, of course^ a step in the right direction, towards 
MoSfOTtrEIS\f, i.e.p the befief in only one God. But 
the perception was loo vague and remote to be fulJy 
realiKcd and consistently carried out. The pKests 
w^ho, from Jong training in abstract thotight and 
contemplation, probably could look deeper and 
come nearer the truth than other people, strove to 
express their meaning in language and images 
which, in the end, obscured the original idea and 
almost Jiid it out of sight, instead of making it 
clearer. Besides. t]ie_v did not imagine the world 
as crru/fd by God, made by an act of his wiJI, but 
as being a form of liinip a manifestation, part of 
himself, of his own substance. Tl^ercfore, in the 
great all of the universe, and in each of its portions, 
in the mystenous forces at work in it—light and 
heat and Ji£e and growth—they admired and adored 
not the power of God, but his very presence; one 
nf the innuincrable and infinitely varied forms in 
w^hich he makes himself known and visible to men* 
manifests himself to them^in short, 






^ The word '* emanatian '* has been adopted 

as the only one which to a certain extent conveys 
this ver>' sabtlc and complicated idea. An emana¬ 
tion Is. not quite a thing; it5elff>bnt It is a portion of 
It, which comes out of it and separates from 

it, yet cannot exist without iL So the fragrance 
of a flower is not the flower, nor is it a growEli or 
development of it, yet the flower gives it forth and 
it cannot exist by itself witlmut the flower—it Is an 
emanation of the flower^ The same can be said of 
the mist which visibly rises from I he warm earth in 
low' and moist places on a summer evening—it is an 
emanation of the earth, 

7. The Clialdeo-BabyIonian priests knew of many 
such iiivinc crnanation.s^ whicli* by giving them 
names and attributing to them definite functions, 
tJiey made into so many separate divine persons. 
Of these some tanked higher and some lower, a 
relation which was Kometime^ expressed by the 
human one of father and son/* They were or¬ 
dered in groups, vciy scientifically arranged. Above 
the rest were placed two Triads or *' groups of 
thrcc'/^ The first triad comprised Axlt, £a and 
Bel, the supreme gods of all—all Three retained 
from the old Sliumiro-Accadian list of divinities. 
Anl' is Ana, ''Heaven,” and the surnames or 
epithets ivhich are given him in different texts^ 
siiflftciently show what conception had been formed 
of him: he is called " the Lord of the starrj' 
hcav'cns,*' the Lord of Darkness,** " the first-born, 
the oldest, the Father of the Gods,'' retaming 
his andent attributions as Lord of the Deep," the 
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prMininerCl/ wise and beneficent spirit, represents 
the Divine Intelligence, the founder and main tain er 
of order and barmony, while the actual task of sep. 
arating the dements of chaos and shaping them 
into the forms which make up the world as we 
know it, as well as that of ordering the heavenly 
bodies, appointing them their path and dime ting 
them thereon, was devolved on the third person 
of the triad, Dei,) the son of liel is a Semitic 
name, which means simply '■ the lord,” 

3 . From its nature and attributions, it is dear 
that to this triad must have attflclicd a certain 
vagueness and remoteness. Not so the second 
triad, in which the J 3 eity manifested itself as stand¬ 
ing in the nearest and most direct rdarion to mati 
as most immediately influencing him in his daily 
life. The persons of this triad were the Moon, the 
K Sun, and the Power of the Atmosphere.—SlK. 
Shama^h, and RAAr.tN, the Semitic names for the 
Shumtro-Accadian Unu-Kl or NaK\ar, Ud or 
HABiiAK, and IM or Meksier, Very characteristic¬ 
ally, Sin is frequently called “ the god Thirty," in 
allusion to his funebons as the measurer of time pre* 
siding over the month. Of the feelings with which 
tlje Sun was regarded and the beneficent and splen¬ 
did qualities attributed to htm, we know enough from 
the beautiful hymns quoted in Chap. III. (see p. 
J 7 - 1 * As to the god KA^fA^■, frequently represented 
on tablets and cylinders by hi.s characteristic sign, 
the double or triple-forked lightning-bolt—hid im¬ 
portance as the dispenser of rain, the Jord of the 
whirlwind and tempest, made him very popular, an 
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■abject as much of dread as of gratitude ; And as the 
crops depended on the supply of water from the 
canaj.s, and these again could not be full uithout 
abundant rains, it is not astonislimg that he should 
have been particularly entitledprotector nr lord 
of canals/' giver of abundance and ^Mord of fmil- 
fnlness/' Jn his more terrible capacitj-^ he is thus 
described: His standard titles arc the minister of 

heaven and earth/" the lord of the air/' he who 
makes the tempest to ragCn" He ls regarded as the 
destroyer of crops* I lie rooter-up of trees^ the scat- 
tcrer of the harvests Famine, scarcit}', and even 
their consequence^ pestilence, arc assigned to him. 
He is said to have in his hand a naming sword '' 
with which he effects his works of destruction, and 
this *' naming sword, which probably represents 
lightning, becomes his emblem upon the tablets and 
cylinders" * 

9. The a-stronomieat tendencies of the new rcllg^ 
ion fully assert themselves in the third group of 
divinities. They are simply the five planets then 
known and ideiuificd with various deities of the old 
creed* to whom they are, so to speak, assigned as 
their ow-n particular provinces. Thus Nind^r (also 
called NlXlP or NinjEu)* originany another name 
or form of the Sun (see p. 172), becomes the ruler 
of the most distant planet, the one wc now call Sat^ 
um; the old favorite, Meridug, under the Semitized 
name of Marduk, rules the pi and: Jupiter. It he 
whom later Hebrew writers have called MERODACtf, 
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the name we find j‘n the Bible. The planet Mars 
bcionj'.'i to Nehual, the warrior.god, and Mercui^' 
to Neho, more properly NabUj the '* messenger of 
the gods" and the .speciaJ patron of astronomy, 
while the planet Venus is under the sway of a fem¬ 
inine deity, the goddess Jshtar, one of the most 
important and popular on the list. But of her more 
anon. She leads us to the consideration of a very 
essential and characteristic feature of the Chaldco- 
Babylonian religion, common, moreover, to alt Ori¬ 
ental heat lien religions, especially the Semitic ones. 

10 . There is a distinction—the distinction of sex 
—which runs tJirough the whole of animated nature, 
dividing all things that have life into two separate 
halves—male and female-—halves most different in 
their qualities, often opposite, almost hostile, yet 
eternally dependent on each otJier, neither being com¬ 
plete or perfect, or indeed able to exist W'ithout the 
other. Separated by contrast, yet drawn tngether 
by on irresistible s>Tnpathy which results in the clos¬ 
est union, that of love and affection, the two 
still go through life together, together do the work 
of the world. What the one has not or has in an in- 
Aufficient degree it finds In its counterpart, and It Is 
only their union which makes of the world a whole 
thing, full, rounded, harmonious. The masculine na¬ 
ture, active, strong, and somewhat stem, even when 
merciful and bounteous, inclined to buisterousness 
and violence and often to cruelty, is well set off, or 
rather completed and moderated, by the feminine 
nature, not less active, but more quietly so, dispens- 
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gentle infiuencea, open to milder rnood^^ more 
uniformly soft m feeling and manner, 

1 1* in no relation of life is the difference, yet 
harmonyp of masculine and feminine action so plain 
as m that between liusband and wife, father and 
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mother, ft requires no very great effort of tmag^ 
ination to cany the distinction beyond tlie bounds 
of animated nature^ mto the ivorld at large. To 
men for whom every portion or force of the universe 
was endowed with a particle of the divine nature 
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and power, many were the thingi^ which seemed to 
be paired in a contrasting, yet joint action similar 
to that of the se?ces. If the great and distant 
Heaven appeared to them as the universal ruler and 
lord, the source of aU things—the Father of th^ 
Gods, as they put it — stircly the beautiful Earth, 
kind insrsc, nourlsher and presenter of all things that 
iavc life, Could he eaJkd the universal xMother. If 
the herce summer and noonday sun could be ioDked 
on aa the resistless conqueror, the dread King of 
the world, holding death and disease in his hand, 
was not the quiet, lovely moon, of mild and sooth¬ 
ing light, bringing the rest of coolness and healing 
dew^s, its gentle Queen? In short, there is not a 
power or a phenomenon of nature W'hicli does not 
present to a poetical imagination a tw^ofold aspect, 
answering to the standard masculine and feminine 
qualities and peculiarities. The ancient thinkers— 
priests — who framed the vague guesses of the grop- 
ing, dreaming mind into schemes and sj'stems of 
profound meaning, expressed this sense of the tivo- 
fold nature of things by ^worshipping a double di¬ 
vine being or principle, masculine and fcmlnJne+ 
TIius every god w^as supplied with a w^ife* through 
the entire series of divine emanations and manifes¬ 
tations. And as all the gods were in reality only 
difTerent names and forms of the Supreme and Urn 
fathomable 0 ^'e:, so all the goddesses represent 
only Belit, the great feminine principle of nature 
— productiveness, maternity, tenderness—also con¬ 
tained, like everything elscn in that OxE, and ema¬ 
nating from k in endless succession. Hence h 
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COJ1TC5 I hut I he goddcs.seii of the Chuldco-fSaby Io¬ 
nian I'eligiosi, though difFerent m name and appar- 
c'latly in attributioriiij become wonderfully alike 
uhcfi looked at closer. They are all more or less 
rcpetiiicins of Belit, the wife of BeL- Her name 
—which is only the feminine form of the gud'a, 
meaning *■ ihe Lady/* as Bel means the Lord/'— 
sufficiently showi; that the two arc really one. Of 
the other goddesses the most conspicuous are AXxtT 
or Nana i,Larth)^ the wife of Anu {Heaven), As- 
UMT (the Moon)* wife of Shamash (the Sun)^ and 
lastly IsirrAH. the ruler of the planet Vcniia in her 
own right, and by far the most attractive and In¬ 
teresting of the list. She was a great favorite, wor¬ 
shipped as the Queen of Love and Beauty* and also 
as the Warrior-Queent who rouges men to deeds of 
bravery^ inspirits and protects them in battle—per¬ 
haps because men have often fought and made w^ar 
for the love of W'omcJi, and also probably because 
the planet Venus, her own star, appearjJ not only 
in the evening, close after sunset, but also immedi¬ 
ately before daybreak* and seems to summon the 
Eiuntan race to renewed clTorts and activity. Ishtar 
could not be an exception to the general principle 
and reinain unmated. But her husband, DUMUZ (a 
name for the Sun), stands to her in an entirely 
subordinate position* and, indeed, w'ould be but lit¬ 
tle knowm were it not for a beautiful stoiy' that W'as 
told of them in a very" old poem* and u^hich will find lU 
place among many more in one of the next chapters. 

12- It w'ould be tedious and unnecessary to recite 
here more names^ of gods and goddesses, though 
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there are quite a number^ antj more come to Jight 
aJi the Eime as new tablets are discovered ancJ readr 
Most of them are m reaJity only different names for 
the same conceptions, and the Chaldeo-BabyIonian 
piLntheon or assembly of divine persons—-is verj' 
HufRciently represented by the so-called twelve 
tjrcat gods,'* who were iiiiiversaJJy acknowledged to 
be at its headt and of whom we wall here repeat the 
names: Anu, Ea and Bel* Sfn, ShamasHI and Ra- 
mAn» NinuaRp Marltduk, Nergal, Belit 

and I^fUTAR, Each had nnmerous temples all over 
the t:Quntr>\ But every great city had its lavor- 
ite %‘hose temple was. the oldest, largest and most 
sumptuous, to whose worship it was especially de¬ 
voted from irn memo rial times. Ea, the most be¬ 
loved god of old Shumir, had hLs chief sanctuary^ 
which he shared with his son Meridug, at Eriuuu 
( now Abu^hahrein), the itnsst si^uthem and almost 
the most ancient city uf Shumifi situated near the 
mouth of the Euphrates, since the Persian Gulf 
reached quite as far inland in the year 4000 
and this was assuredly an appropnate station for 
the great "lord of the deep/* the Fish^god Oannes, 
who emerged from the waters to instruct man^ 
kind. Uk as Ave have seen, was the time-hon¬ 
ored seat of the Moon-god. At EkEcJf Anu and 
An at or Nana-—Heaven and Eartb^—were specially 
honored from the remotest antiquity, being jointiv 
w^orshipped in the temple called "'the House of 
Heaven." This may have been the reason of the 
particular sacredness attributed to the ground a]] 
around Erech, as witnessed by the exceeding per- 
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Bistency Avith which people stiv^ve U^r ages to bury 
their dead in it^ a.^ though under the imitiediate pro¬ 
tection oi ihe goddess of Earth"^ (sec Ch* IIT, of In- 
irodnction). Larsam paid especial homage to Sha- 
mash and was famous for its very ancient House 
of the Sun/' The Sun and Muon—Shamash and 
Anunit—had thtir rival sanctuaries at SrpPAR on 
the Royal Canal," which ran nearly parallel to tite 
EuphratoEi, and AG\ni\ the city of Sargon^ situated 
just opposite DEI the other bank of the canal. The 
name of AgadC* Wits lost in the lap^e of time, and 
both cities became one, the two portions being dis¬ 
tinguished only by the addition '^Sippar of the 
Sun and " Sippar of AnuniL^^ The Hebrews 
called the united dty *'The two Sippars”—S eph- 
ARVAiMp the name wc find in the Bible. 

15, The site of this important city was long 
doubtful; hut in i&Bi ore of the most skilful and 
indefatigable searchersp Mr. Hormuid Rassam* a 
gentleman who began his career as assistant to Lay- 
ard, made a discovery which set the question at 
rest. He, was digging in a mound knoAvn to the 
jVrabs by the name of Abu-Habba-, and had made 
his w^ay into the apartments of a vast structure 
which he knew to be a temple* >Tom room to 
room he passed until he came to a smaller cham. 
her, paved with asphalt, w'hich he at once suoni^icd 
to be the archivc-room of the temple* Hereto¬ 
fore/" says Mr. Kassam m his report, ^'all Assy- 

* IE the fttaliK exf rhiin^err ^*nft tphEch WM carntd 

|jy i-l^e EIjitLLtr c3.'>iirC|ciE'ri3r, Khudur-NAnkhandi iti JllSo iud 
I4tvre4 ill place hr AjiurbuupaJ in 64s 
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rinn anti Bab3'jonuin structures were found lo be 
paced gcncrall}' either with .stone or brick, coH- 
scquL'iitly ihiH novel discovery Jed me to liavc tlic 
Anhalt broken into and examined. On doing' j?t> 
we found, buried in a corner of the chamber, about 
three feet below tlie surface, an Inscribed earthen• 
ware culler, inside which was deposited a stone 
tablet. . , . kassam had indeed stumbled on the 
nrehive of the famous Sun .temple, as was j>rDVed 
rot only by tile tablet, but by the numerous 
ments which accompanied it, and which gave tlju 
names of the builders and restorers of the temple. 
,\s to the tablet, it is the hnest and best preseT\'ed 
Work of an of the hind which has yet been found. 
It was deposited about the year BSo b.l:. on occasion 
of a restoration, and represenUi tlic god himself, 
Ncated on a throne, receiving the homage of wor^ 
shippers, while above him the sun-diac is held sus¬ 
pended from heaven on two strong cords, like agl- 
ganttc lamp, by tuD ministering beings, who may 
very probably belong to the host of Igigi or spirits 
of heaven. The inscription, in beautifully clear and 
perfectly preserved characters, informs us that thi.s 
is “The image of Sham ash, the great lord, who 
dwells in the ‘House of the fsun,’ 
which is within the city of Sippar."* (See Front- 
iapieee.) This was a truly magnihcent find, and 
who knows but something os unexpected and as 
conclusive may turn up to fix for us the exact 

* The Ihtee drtJc* atuTE the god repreicnl l|ii« Mooit.gm}, the Suu- 
gi*l, uid lihtar. So ue intornied by He tw« iiaee of writinir 

wJiids natl ilwTE iht ftwL ^ 
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place oJ the Et;m[j!c of Anunit, and consequently 
of the venerable city of Agade. Aji to Bahv- 
I OXt it was oriijdnally placed under divine pro¬ 
tection generally p as shown by It^ proper Semi Lie 
iiamcj EALi-ILUp which incans^ as we linvc already 
,secn^ **thc Gate of God/' and exactly ansiveni to the 
Shumiro-Aceadiaii name of tile city (KA-Dl\GlkKA, 
ur Ka-Himjkka); but later on it elected a special 
protector itl the person of MAkUDUKt the old favor* 
he, Meridug. When Babylon beciuiie the caiiital 
of the united monarchy of Shumir and Accad, its 
patron divinity^ under the name of BhL-MAkUi^UKp 
{"■ the I*ord Marudnk '*) rose to a higher rank than 
he had before occnplcd ; bis temple outshone all 
oLhers and became a wonder of the world for its 
wealth and splendor. He had an Ollier^ scarcely less 
splendid, and founded by Hammurabi himself in 
Borsip, In this way religion waa closely allied to 
politics^ For in the days before the reunion of the 
great cities under the rule of Hammurabi^ whichever 
of them was the most powerful at the time, its 
priests naturally claimed the pre^cmtnefice for their 
local deity even beyond their own boundaries. So 
that the fact of the old Kings of Ur, Ur-<a and 
his descendanUH not Jimfting themselves to the 
worship of their national Moon-godj hut buLldbig 
temples in many places and to many gods^ was per¬ 
haps a sign of a coiiciiiating general policy as mudi 
as of liberal religious feeling. 

14. One would think that so very perfect a system 
of religion, based too on so high and noble an order 
of ideas, should have entirely superseded the coarse 
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inatctialism mid conjurinE practices of the fjobliiv- 
creed of the primitive Turanian ^^enlc^^>, Such, 
however, was far from bcIiiE the case- VVe saw that 
the new religion made mom, somewhat contempt- 
nously perhaps, for the spirits of the old creed, 
carelessly massing them wholesale into a sort of 
regiment, composed of the three hundred Iriiciip or 
spirits of hca%-en, and the six hundred AKUNNAKl, 
or ApErits of earths The conjurers and sorcereris 
of old were even admitted into the priesthood in an 
inferior capacity„ a ?5 a sort of lower order, probably 
more tolerated than encouraged-—tolerated from 
necessity, because the people clung to their an¬ 
cient beliefs and practices. Hut if their ofhcial po¬ 
sition as a priestly class were subordinate^ their real 
power was not the less great, for the public favor 
and credulity were cm tlicit side» and they w'ere 
assuredly more generally popular than the learned 
and solemn priests, the counsellors and almoi^t tlie 
equals of the kings, whose thoughts dtvelt among 
the stars, who reverently searched the heavens for 
revelations of the divine will and wisdom, and w'ho, 
by pursuing accurate obsen^ation and mathematical 
calculation together with the ivildest dreams, made 
astronomy and astrologj' the inextricable tangle of 
scientific truth and fantastic speculation that w^e 
see it in the great work {in seventy tablets) pre¬ 
pared for the library of Sargon IL at Agadfi, That 
the ancient s>'^exn of conjuring and incantations rc^ 
mained m full force and general usCp is sufficientI3* 
provetl by the contents of the first two parts of the 
great collection in two hundred tablets compiled in 
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the reign of the bianie king^ and from the care witli 
Mhicb the work was copied and recopied, eom- 
mented on and t ran dilated in later agejs, as wc see 
from the copy made for the RoyaJ Library at Kin- 
eveh, the one w^hich lia!3 reached us. 

15. There wa^ still a third branch of so-called 
"sciencCp" which greatly occupied the minds of the 
ChalderhBahyloiuans from their earliest times dow n 
to the latest days of their existence: it was the art 
of 1-livination, i.e^p of divining and foretelling future 
events from signs and omena, a aijpcratition bom at 
the old belief in every object of inanimate nature 
being possessed or inhabited by a spirit^ and the 
later belief in a higher power ruling the W'orld 
and human affairs to the smallest detailp and con¬ 
stantly manifesting itself through all things m na¬ 
ture as through secondary agents, so that nothing 
whatever could occur without some deeper signift- 
cancc^w^hich might he discovered and e?cpounded by 
-spectally trained and favored individuals. In tlic 
case of atmospheric prophecies concerning weather 
and Crops, as connected with the appearance of 
clouds, sky and moon, the force and dircctron of 
wunda^ ete.^ there may have been some real observa¬ 
tion to found them on* But it is very clear that 
such a conception, if carried out consistently to cx^ 
tnzme lengths and applied indiscrimitiatcly to rsvr/- 
must result in arrant folly. Such was as¬ 
suredly the case Avith the Chaldeo-Babylonians, who 
not only carefully noted and explained dreams, 
drew lots in doubtful cases by means of inscribed 
arrows, interpreted the rustle of trees, the pla&hing 
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of fountaEriii ui\d nriLirmijr of Rtrciiin:^^ the diri?ction 
and form of lightningi^ not only lancicid that they 
irould aec lbtn|is m bowls of water and jn the shift¬ 
ing forms nssUTTieU by the flame which consumed 
siicrifices, and the smoke wdndi rose therefrom, and 
that they eoiiJd raise and question the spirits of the 
dead,, but drew presages and omens, for good or 
ev'iJ, from the fligilt of birds, llie appearance of the 
liver, 1uiigxS|. heart and bow'els of I lie animals offered 
in saeriflee and i>[x:ned for inspectjonH from tlic 
natural defects or monstrosities uf babies or the 
young of anfmaJs—in , 4 hort, from any and every- 
tiling that they could possibly subjirct to ubseA'a- 
t ion- 

16. This idlest of all kinds of spec illation was re¬ 
duced to a most minute and apparently sicientifle 
system quite as early as astrology' and incajitation, 
and forms the subject of a third collection, Jn about 
one hundred tablets, and probably compiled by 
those same indefatigable priests cf Agade for Sar- 
gon, who W'as evidently of a most methodical turn 
of mind, and determined to have all the tmditioiis 
and the rei^ulta of centuries of obser\^tluii and 
practical experiencKi connected with any branch of 
religious science A.^ed forever in the shape of thor¬ 
oughly classified rules^ for the guSdunce of priests 
for all coming ages* This collection has come to 
us in an even more incomplete and mutilated con¬ 
dition than the others ^ but enough has been pre¬ 
served to show us that a right-thinking and relig^ 
lously-given Chaldea-Eahyloman must have spent 
his life taking notes uf the absurdcst trifles, and 
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que^ticmin^ the diviners and priests about them* in 
order not to get into scrapes by misinterpreting the 
signs and taking that to be a favorable onicn which 
boded dim calamity—or the other way, and thus 
doing things or leaving them undone at the WTong 
moment and in the WTong w^ay. What excites, 
perhapsp even greater wonder, is the utter absurdity 
of Home of the incidents gravely set down as affect¬ 
ing the welfare, not only of individualSp but of the 
w’holc country. What shall we say* for.inatiLdCep 
of the importance attached to the proceedings hi 
stray dogs? Here are some of the items as given 
by Mr. Fr- Lenormant in his most valuable ancl 
entertaining book on Chaldean Divination 

If a gray dog enter the palace* the latter will be 
consumed by flames.—If a yellow'^dog enter the pal¬ 
ace* the latter will perish in a violent catastrophe.— 
If a tawny dog enter the palace, peace wfll he con- 
eluded with tlie enemies.—^If a dog enter the palace 
and be not killed, the peace of the palate wi[[ be 
disturbed.—if a dog enter the temple* the gods will 
have no mercy oti the Jand.—If a white enter 
the temple, its foundations will subsist.—If a black 
dog enter the temple* its foundations will be 
shaken.—If a gray dog enter the temple, the laEtcr 
will lose its possessions. . . ^ If dogs assemble in 
troops and enter the temple^ no one will remain in 
authority, ... If a dog Vomits in a house, the 
master of that house will die." 

17. The chapter on monstrous births is extensive. 
Not only is every possible anomaly registered, front 
an extra finger or toe to an ear smaller than the 
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other, with its correspondin^ presagfe of i^apd or 
eviJ to the couRti>% the king, the army, but the most 
impossible monstrosities are seriously enumerated, 
with the political conditions of which they are sup¬ 
posed to be the signs. For instance:—If a womnn 
give birth to a child with Jion*s cars, a mighty king 
will rule the land ■ , . w'ith a bird's beak, there will 
be peace tn the land. ... If ,i queen give birth to 
a child with a lion's face, the king will have no 
rival , * . if to a snake, the tingwill be mighty. . . . 
If a marc give birth to a foal with a lion's mane, 
the lord of the land will annihilate bis enemies , . . 
with a dog’s paw's, the bnd w-fl! be diminished . .. 

with a lion's paws, the land will be Increased_If 

a sheep give birth to a lion, there will be wtir, the 
king will have no rival. ... If a marc give birth to 
a dog, there will be disaster and famine." 

18. The three great branches of religious science 
—astroIag3’, incantation and divination—were rep¬ 
resented by three corresponding classes ol ■* wLse 
men, all belonging, in different degrees, to the 
priesthood: the star-gazers or astrologers, the magf- 
ciajL5 or sorcerers, and the sootlisayers or rortune- 
tellers. The latter, again, were didded into many 
smdier classes according to the particular kind of 
divination which they practised. Some specially 
devoted themselves to the mterpretation of dreams, 
others to that of the flight of binds, or of the signs 
of the atmosphere, or of casual signs and omens 
generally. All were in continual demand, consulted 
^ikc by kings and private persons, and all proceeded 
in strict accordance with the rules and principles 
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laid down in the three great works of King Sargon's 
time. When tlic Habyloriian empire ceased to 
and the Chaldeana were no longer a nation, these 
secret ana continued to be praciised by thenip and 
the name "Chaldean " became a by-word, a syno¬ 
nym for '"a wise man of the East/"—astrologer, 
magician or sooth^ycr- Tliey dispersed all over 
the worJd, canying their delusive science with them, 
practising and teaching it, welcomed everywhere by 
the credulous and superstitiausn often highly hon¬ 
ored and alw'ays richly paid. Thus it is from the 
ChaJdcana and their predecessors the Shumiro- 
Accads that the belief in astro]og)^ witchcraft and 
every kind of fortune-telling has been handed down 
to the nations of Europe, together with the prac¬ 
tices belonging thereto^ many of which we find lirt*- 
gering even to our day among the Jess educated 
classeSi The very words magic " and magician [ 
are probably an inheritance of that remotest of ! 
antiquities. One of the words for priest"" in the 
old Turanian tongue of Shumir W'as i>yj!^p which. In 
the later Semitic language^ became The JCijif- 

great priest/' or perhaps chief conjurer," 
was a high functionary at the court of the Assyrian 
Icings* Hence “magus,'" “ magic*" “ magician/" in 
all the European languages, from Latin downward^ 

19. There eon be no doubt that wc have little rea^ 
son to be grateful for such an heirloom as this mass 
of superstitionji, w'hich have produced so much evil 
in the world and still occasionally do mischief 
enough. But w'c must not forget to set off against 
it the mahy excellent things, most important dfs- 
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covciiefi in the province of astronomy and mr.tlie^ 
matics nhach have come to tsi; from tlie same dl^ 
tajit source. To the ancient Chaldeo-Bafaylonians 
we owe not only OUT division of time, but tlie inven- 
tion nf tile sun-dial, and thc^n'oek of seven days, 
ftedicated in succession to the Sun, the Moon, and 
the fue pianetis—an nrraji^einent which is still 
maiiitaine^l, the nrtrncs of onr days being merelv 
translations of the Chaldcail ones. And more than 
th.1t I there were da^'s set apart and kept holy, .ns 
days of rest, as far back as the time of Sargon of 
Agade; jt was from the Semites of Babylonia—per. 
haps the Chaldeans of Ur —that both the name and 
the observance passed to the Hebrew branch of the 
racep the tribe of Abraham. George Smith found 
an AssjTj'an calendar where the da>' called 
or is explained to mean *" completion of 

ivork* .1 day of rest for the souU’ On this day, it 
appears ft was not laivfuJ to cook food, to change 
one's drcsi^ to offer a sacrifice: the king ivas for¬ 
bidden to speak in pnbliCrto ride in a cli.iriotp to 
perform any kind of military or civil duty, even to 
take medicine.* This^ aurcly, h a keeping of the 
Sabbath a'^ strict as the most orthodox Jew could 
well desire. There are,, however, essential differences 
between the two. In the first place^ the Babyloni¬ 
ans kept yTiv Sabbath days every month, ivhich 
made more than one a week; in the second place, 

* Frl«clricfi llcLitJicti, ' * IteiBibcn lo the (jcmiMdi tmTiilA-L. of 
Smith V ‘*anJ4«js Gfisieirt" (rS^), p, yx*. A. U, Snycc, Thu 
Atitffcnl Empiraer the East'* iiSa3\ jj, 401. W. Lot:, "Qtmc*. 
tiann iff llUliiiri^ SabtHtL"' 
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they came round on certain dates of each month, 
independently of the day of the week : on the yth, 
T4th, 15th, 21st and 28th. The custom appears to 
have passed to the Assyrians, and there are mdica. 
tions which encourage the supposition that it was 
shared by other nations connected with the Jews, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, for instance, by the 
Phoenicians, 
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LEGEXDS AND STORIES. 

t* In every cliiid'a lift there comes a moment 
whtn it ceases to take the world and all it holds as 
a matter of course, when it begins to wonder and to 
question. The first, the great question naturally 
Who made it all ? The sun* the stars^ the sea^ 
the rivers, the flowers^ and the trees—whence come 
they? who made them? " And to ihis question we 
are very ready with our answer: — God made it 
all. The One* the Almighty God created the 
world, and all that is In it, by His own sovercJgtl 
will.” Wlien the child further asks: did He 

do it?” we read to it the stor>' of the Creation 
which is tile beginning of the Bible, our Sacred 
Book, either without an^^ remarks upon It, or with 
thewamittg, that, fora full and proper nndenitand- 
ing of it, years arc needed and knowledge of many 
kinds. Now, these same questions have been 
asked, by children and men, in all ages. Ever since 
man has existed upon the earth, ever since he be¬ 
gan, in the intervajs of rest^ in tiie hard labor and 
struggle lor life and limb, for food and w'armth, to 
raise his head and took abroad^ and take in the 
wonders that surrounded him, he has thus pondered 
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a-Rtl qucEtJoned^ Afitl to this questioning, each 
nation, after ils o^vn lights, lias friuned very' much 
the same answer; the same In substance and sptrti 
(because the only possible oneh acknowledging the 
agency" of a Uiviiie Power, \i\ filling the world with 
life, and ordaining the laws of nature,—but often 
very different in form, since, almost every creed 
having stopped short of the higher religions con¬ 
ception, that of One Deity, indivisible and all-power- 
ful, the great act was attiibuted to many gods— 
the godSp’^—not to God, This of course opened 
the w^y to innunitmble, more or less ingenjouSp 
fancies and i-agane^ as to the part played in it by 
this or that particular dminity* Thus all races+ 
natiunSp even tribes have worked out for themselves 
their own CosmogONv, Lc., thetr own Ideas or the 
Origin of the World* The greatest numberp not 
having reached a very high stage of culture or 
attained literary skill, prescribed the teachings of 
their priests in their memoi^b, and transmitted them 
omily from father to son ; such is the case even 
now Trvith many more peoples than we think of— 
with all the native tribes of Africap the islanders of 
Australia and the Pactficj and several others. But 
the nurions ivho advanced intclleclualty to the front 
of mankind and inJluenceii the long series of coming 
races by their Lliouglits and teachings, recorded in 
books the conclusions they had arrived at on the 
great questions ivhmh have alw'ays stirred the 
heart and mind of man; these were carefully pre¬ 
served and rccopied from time to time, for the in¬ 
struction of each rising generation. Thus many 
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great naticns of olden times have possessed Sacred 
Booksp which^ having been written in remote an¬ 
tiquity by their best and wisest fnen, w^ere rev¬ 
erenced as something not only holy, but beyond 
the unassisted powers of the human intellect, some¬ 
thing imparted, revealed directly by the deity itself;, 
and therefore to be accepted^ undisputed, as abso¬ 
lute truth. It is clear that it was in the interest of 
the priests, tile keepers and teachers of all religious 
knowledgCt to eocdumgc and maintain iit the peo^ 
pic at large this unquestioning belieh 
2 * Of ail such books th^at have become kno^Ant to 
ns, there are none of greater interest and import¬ 
ance than the sacred books of Ancient Babylonia. 
Not merely because they are the oldest known^ 
having been treasured in the priestly libraries of 
Agadfi* Sippar^ Cutha, etc., at an incredibly early 
date, but princIpaHy because the ancestors of the 
Hebrews, during their long station in the land of 
Shinar, learned the legends and stories they con¬ 
tained, and w'orking them over after their oivn 
superior religious lights^ remodeJlcd tJicni Into the 
narrative which was written down many centurica 
later as part of the Book of Genesis. 

3. The original sacred books were attributed to 
the gnd himself, the impersonation of the Di¬ 
vine Intelligence, and the teacher of mankind in the 
shape of the first Man-lrish, Oannes—^(the name 
being only a Greek corruption of the Accadian 
BAN, fia the FishSo Berosus informs us, 

* Sec Fr. LcrtonauuiE, *^Die md dcr C haU 

p. 3TT’ 
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After describing Oanncs and his proceedings (see 
p, iSS)^ he adds that “ he wrote a. Book on the Origin 
of things and the beginnings of civiEizalion, and gave 
it to men/* The ** origin of things " is the history 
of the Creation of the world 1 Cosmogony, Accord- 
ingly^ this is w^liat Berosiis proceeds to expound^ 
quoting directly from the Book, for he begins:— 
There was a time, sajs (meaning Oannea) when 
all was darkness and waten'^ Then follows a very 
valuable fragment^ but unfortunately only a frag¬ 
ment, one of the few preserved by later Greek writer 
who quoted the old priest of Babylon for tJictr own 
purposes^ ivhile the work itself was* in some way, 
destroyed and lost. True, these fragments contain 
short sketches of several of the most important 
legends; still, precious as they arc, they convey 
only second-hand Information^ compHedt indeed, 
from original sources by a learned and conscien¬ 
tious iivritcr, but for the use of a foreign race^ ex- 
tnemety compressed,^ and, besides, with the names 
all altered to $uit that race's Janguage. So long as 
the “original sources" were missing, there wras a 
gap in the study both of the Bible and the religion 
of Babylon, which no ingenuity could fill. Great, 
therefore* were the delight and esccitement, both 
of Assyriologista and Bible scholars^ when George 
Smith* while sorting the thousands of tablet-frag¬ 
ments which for years had littered the floor of 
certain remote chambers of the British Museum, 
accidentally stumbled on some which wers evidently 
portions of the original sacred legends partly ren¬ 
dered hy Berosug. To search for all available frag- 
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fnents of the predous document.^ and piece them 
to|jethcr became the task of Smith's Jife. And as 
nearly all that he found belonged tt> copies from 
the Royal Library at Ninevebt it was ebiefly in 



order to enlaj^e the collection that lie nnelcrtook 
his first expedition to the Assyrian mounds, from 
which he hatl the good fortune to bring back many 
missing fragments, belonging also to different 
copiest so that one frequently completes the other. 
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Thus the oldest Chaldean legends were in a great 
nieasiure restpred to ns, though unfortunately very 
few tablets are in a siifTieiently weJI preserved con¬ 
dition to allow of making out an entirely intelligible 
and unintemiptetl narrative. Not only are many 
parts still missing altogether* but of those which 
have been founds pieced and colkctedp there is not 
one of which one or more columns have not been 
injured in such a way that either the beginning or 
the end of all the lines are gone* or whole lines 
broken out or erased, with only a few words left 
here and there. How hopeless the task must soitie- 
times have seemed to the patient workers may 
be Judged from the foregoing specimen pieced to¬ 
gether of sixteen blts^ which Geo. Smith gives in 
his book> This is one of the so-called Dclugc-tab^ 
lets*" i.c.pof those which contain the Chaldean ver¬ 
sion of the story of the Deluge. Luckily more 
copies have been found of this stoiy than of any of 
the others, or we should have had to be content 
still with the short sketch of it given by Berosus. 

4, If, therefore, the ancient Babylonian legends 
of the beginningg of the world will be given here in 
a connected form, for the s^ike of convenience and 
plainnessp It must be clearly understood that they 
were not presen-ed for us in such a form, but are 
the result of a Itmg and patient work of research 
and restoration, a work which stiJJ contmucs; and 
every year* almoi^t every month, brings to light 
some new maierfals, some additioiip some correCtioji 
to the old ones* Yet even as the work now stands^ 
it jiLSlilies us in asserting that our knowledge oftluB 
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marvdbua antiquity is fuller and more authentic 
than that've have of many a period and people not 
half BO remote from us in point of place and dis¬ 
tance. 

S. The cosmogonic narrative which forms the 
first part of what Geo. Smith has very aptly called 
‘the Chaldean Genesis* is contained in a number 
of tablets. As it begins by the words “ Whtn 
Above" they are all numbered as No. i, or 3, or 5 
“of the series When ABOVE. Tiu pro^my of As. 
sktirbattipsi, kiag^ of nations, of Assyria." TJic 

first Titles are intactWhen the heaven above 
and the earth below were as yet unnamed,"—(i.e., 
according to Semitic ideas, tiid ttal rirrrr)—Apsu 
(the “Abyss ■■) and HljJlMtr-TlAMAT (the " billowy 
Sea") wen; the beginning of alJ things; their wa. 
ters mingled and flowed together; that was the 
Frimeval Chaos; it contained the germs of life but 
"the daricness was not lifted*' from the WTitei^, and 
therefore nothing sprouted or greiv—{for no growth 
or fife is possible without light). The gods also 
were not; ■* they were m yet unnamed and did not 
rule the deBtinies, TJien the great gods came 
into being, and the divine hosts of heaven and 
earth (the Spirits of Heaven and Earth), “ And the 
days stretched themselves out, and the god Anu 
(Heaven.) . . , Here the text breaks off 
abruptly: Jt is probable, however, that it told how, 
after a long lapse of time, the gods Anu, fia and 
Bel, the first and supreme triad, came into being. 
The next fragment, which is suiiicientJy w'ell pre¬ 
served to allow of a connected translation, tcUs of the 
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establishment of the heavenly bodies : He (Anu^ 
whose particular dominion the highest heavens w'erc, 
hence rre<iuent]y called "" the heaven of Anu ** he 
appointed the mansiona of the great gods " (signs 
of the Zodi3c)t established the stars, ordered the 
months and the ycarp and limiEcd the beginning and 
end thereof ; established the planets, so that none 
should swerve from its aJJotted track: ""he ap¬ 
pointed the mansions of Bel and with his own 
he £i]so opened tlie great gates of heaven, fastening 
their bolts firmly to the right and to the left " (east 
and west)j he made Nannar(lhe Moon) to shine 
and allotted the night to hiiiip determining the time 
of his quarters wliich measure the daysp and saying 
to him *' rise and set, and be subject to this 
Another tablet^ of tvhkh only the beginning I& in- 
tdJjgIble, tells how the gods (in the plural this 
time) created the living beings w^hjeh people the 
earth, the cattle of the field and the city, and the 
wild beasts of the field, and the things that creep in 
the field and 111 the city, in short all the Jiving crea¬ 
tures. 

6 . There are some tablets which have been sup¬ 
posed to treat of the creation of man and perJiaps to 
give a story of hia disobedience and fall, answer¬ 
ing to that in Genesis: but unfortunately they arc 
in too mutilated a condition to admit of certainty^ 
and no other copies liave as yet come to IrghL 
HoivevtTt I he probability that such was really the 
case is v’^cry great, and is much enhanced by a cylin¬ 
der of very ancient Babylonian workmanshipH now 
in the British Museum, and too important not to 
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be reprCK^uccd here* Tbe tree in the middle, the 
huidati couple stretching out their hands fur the 
fruitp the serpent standing t/if teifima in— 

one might almost say—a whispering attitude, all 
this tells its own taJe, And the authority of this 
artistic presentation* which so strangely fits in to 
fill the blank bi the uTitten narrative, is doubled by 
the fact that the engraving on the cylinders are in¬ 
variably taken from subjects connected with rclig- 



6j.—HA jii-LorfiAN ni.irjiittt, '.nj-rfiKtr» nj utrsitiErti- tub 
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ion, or at Iea*it religious beliefs and traditions. As 
to the creation of man, we may partly eke out the 
missing details from the fragment of Berosus al¬ 
ready quoted^ He there tells us—and so well-in¬ 
formed a writer must have spoken on good author¬ 
ity—that He I gave his own blond to be kneaded 
with the clay out of which men w'ere formed, and 
that h wily they are endowed w^ith reas<in and have 
a share nf the divine nature in them—certainly a 
most ingenious w^ay gf expressing the blending of 
the earthly and the divine ekmentj which has 
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human nature so deep and puzzling a prob¬ 
lem to the profoiinder thinkers of alL ages. 

7. For the rest of the creation, Berosns' account 
(quoted from the book said to have been given men 
by the fabulous Oanites), agrees with wiiat wc find 
in the original tejfts^ even imperfect as we have 
them. Jle s^ys lhat in the midst of Chaos—at the 
time wdien all was darkness and water — ^the prin¬ 
ciple of life which it contained, restlessly w^orking, 
but vrithout order^ took shape in nunaberless mon¬ 
strous formations : there Were beings like tneUp 
some winged, with two licads> some wuth the legs 
and horus of goatSp others with the hind part of 
horses r also bulls with human heads, dogs with 
four bodies and a hsh's tailp horses with the heads 
of dogs, in short, every hideous and fantastical 
combinatron of animal forms^ before the Divine 
Will had separated them, and sorted them into 
harmony and order. All these monstrous beings 
perished the moment Bel separated the heavens 
from the earth creating light,—for thej^ were births 
of darkneas and lawlessness and could not stand the 
new rcign of light and law^ and divine reason- In 
memorj’ of this destruction of the old chaotic world 
and production of the new* harmonious and beau¬ 
tiful onCp the wfails of the famous temple of Bel- 
Mardouk at Babylon were covered with paintings 
representing the mfuiite variety of monstrous and 
mixed shapes wuth which an exuberant fancy had 
peopled the primeval chaos; Berosus was a priest 
of this temple and he speaks of those paintings as 
still existing. Though nothing has remained of 
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them in the ruins of the temple, we have represetir- 
tations of the aame kind on many of the cylinders 
which, used as seals, did duty both as personal 
badges—(one is almost tempted to say “coats of 
arms”)—and as tallsoxans^ as proved by the fact of 
such cylinders being so frequently found on the 
wrists of the dead in the sepulchres. 

3 . The remarkable cylinder with the human cou¬ 
ple and the serpent leads us to the considcmtion 
of a most important object in the ancient Babylo¬ 
nian or Chaldean religion—the Sacred Tree, the 
Tree of Life. That it ivas a very holy symbol is 
clear from its being so continually reproduced on 
cylinders and on sculptures. In this particular 
cylmder, rude as the design is, it bears an un¬ 
mistakable likeness to a real tree—of some conifer^ 
OU3 species, cypress or fir. But art soon took hold 
of it and began to load it with symmetrical embel- 
Hslimcuts, until it produced a tree of entirely conven¬ 
tional design, as ahown by the following spceiiticnsj 
of wluch the first leans more to the palm^ while the 
second seems rather of the coniferous type. (Figs. 
No. 63 and <55.) It is probable that such artificial 
trees, made up of boughs—perhaps of the palm and 
cypress—^tied together and intertwined with rib¬ 
bons (something like our Maypoles of old), were set 
up in the temples as reminders of the sacred s^nn- 
bol, and thus gave rise to the fixed type which re¬ 
mains invariable both in such Babylonian works of 
art Us we possess and on the Assyrian sculpturcs^ 
where the tree, or a portion of it, appears not only 
in the runamg omaments on the walls but on seal 
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cylinders •md even in the embroidery on the robes 
of kings. In the latter case indeed, it is almost 
certain, from the belief in talisinans which 
Assyrians had inherited, along with the win 
, their religion from the Chaldean mother countrj*, 
that this ornament was selected not only as ap¬ 
propriate In the sacredncss of the royaJ person, but 
as a consecration and protection. The holiness of 
the symbol is further evidenced by the kneeling 
posture of the animals whicii sometimes accompany 
it {sec Fig. 22, page 67), and the attitude of adorn- 

(k|.—iii iHCEij AMmiTis TTfE prodticcd on a grEat 

£A)CS-Xil TiZp^ 
iSjQILh'ft '‘CbmlA^^ 

which arc so plentiful at VV^^flGi (ancient ErcchJ. 
Thi5 latter fact cleurly slio^vs that the trcc-s^-mboi 
Tint only meant life in general, life on earthy but 
a hope of life eternlal^ beyonti tlic gmve, or why 
Bhotild It have been given to the dead? These 
CfifFins at Warka belong, it fs true, to a late pe¬ 
riod, some ii3 late as a couple oT hundred 3xar5 
after Christ, but the ancient tniditions and their 
meaning hud, be^'ond a deubty been prcscr^'cds 
Another i^ignificant detail is that the cone is fre- 
qticntly seen m the hands of men or spiritSp and ai~ 


many of those glazed 
earthenv^'are coffins 
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waj^g m a connected with wonhlp or auspicious 
protection ; sometimes it is held to the king's nos¬ 
trils by his attendant protecting iipiritg, (knoi^n by 
their wingsji ; a gesture of unmistakable significancy, 
since in ancient languages " the breath of the nos¬ 
trils is synonymous with the brcaLh of life/" 

9. There can be no association of ideas more 
natural than that of vegetation^ ns represented by a 
tree, with life. By Its perpetual growth and dcvcl- 
opmentt its weakh of branches and foliage, its blos¬ 
soming and rruit-bcuring, it Is a nDbEo and striking 
illustration of the world in the widest sense—the 
L'niversCj the Cosmos^ while the sap which courses 
equally through the trunk and through the veins of 
the smallest JeaBet, drawn by an jncomprehensible 
process through invisible roots from the noiiHshIng 
earth, still more forcibly suggests that mysterious 
principicp Life, which w^e Z/ii/iJt we understand be¬ 
cause w'c see its effects and feel it in ourselves; 
but the sources of w'hich will never be reached, 
as the problem of it will never be solved, cither 
by the piydng of experimental science or the 
rnusings of contemplative speculation; life eter¬ 
nal, also,—for the w'orkings of nature rtrr eternal, 
—and the tree that is black and lifeless to-day, 
we know from long experience Is not dead^ but 
will revive in the fulness of time, and bud, and 
grow and bear again. All these things tvf know 
are the egects of laws; but the ancients attributed 
them to living Powers—the CHTtroNic Powers 
ffrom the Greek w'oni ChtKOn, earth, soil 
which have by ^ome later and dreamy thinkers been^ 
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calkd wdrdly but not unaptly, the Mothers;' 
tnystcriously at work in the depths silence and 
, darkness, unseen, unreachable, and inexbauslibK'^ 
productive. OF these powers again^ what more per¬ 
fect symbol or representative than the Iree, as 
standing for vegetation, one for all, the part for the 
whole? It lies so near that, in later times, it was 
enlarged^ so as to embrace the w liole universe, in 
the majestic conception of the Cosinic Tree which 
has its roots on eartli and heaven for its crown, 
while its fruit are the golden apples—the stars, and 
Fire,—ihe red lightning. 

lo. j\il these suggestive and poetical fancies would 
in themselves suffice to make the trec-symhol a 
favorite one among so thoughtful and profound a 
people as the old Chaldeans. But there is wnne- 
thing more. It is intimately connected with an¬ 
other tradition, common, in some form or other, to 
all nations who have attained a sufficiently high 
grade of culture to make their mark In the world 
—that of an onginal ancestral abode, beautiful, 
happy, and remote, a Paradise. It is usually Imag¬ 
ined as a great mountain, watered by springs which 
become great rivers, bearing one or more trees oi 
wonderful properties and sacred character, and is 
considered as the principal residence of the gods. 
Ench nation locates it according to its owm know!- 
edge of geography and vague, half-obliterated mem- 
ones. Many texts, both in the old Accadian and 
the A5s>-riaji languages, abundantly prove that the 
Chaldean religion preserved a distinct and rever¬ 
ent conception of such a mountain, and placed it 
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in iht far north or north-^ast, calling it the Father 
of ConntrieSp'' plainly an aUuston to the original 
abode of man—the Mountain of Countries,'' (i.e., 
" Chief Mountain of the World ") and also ARALLUp 
because there, where the gods dwelt, they also im¬ 
agined the entrance to the Arali to be the Land of 
the Dead. There, too, the heroes and great men 
were to dwell forever after their death. There is 
the land with a sky of silver, a soil which pro¬ 
duces crops without being cultivated^ where bless¬ 
ings are for food and rejoicing, which it is hoped 
the king will obtain as a reward for his piety af¬ 
ter having enjoyed all earthly goods during his 
lifc.^ In an old Accadian hymn^ the sacred mount, 
which is identical with that imagined as the pillar 
Joining heaven and earth, the pillar around w^hich 
the heavenly spheres revolve, (see page 153) — is 
called " the mountain of Bel, in the east, w^hose 
double head reaches unto the skies; whkh is like 
to a mighty bulTalo at rest, wliose double hom 
sparkles as a sunbeam, as a star." So vivid w^as the 
conception in the popular mind, and so great the 
reverence entertained for it, that it wa^ attempted 
to reproduce the type of the holy mountain in the 
palace!^ of their kings and the temples of their gods. 
That is one of the reasons Avhy they built both on 
artihcial htlls. There ia in the British Museum a 
sculpture from Koy^unjik. representing such a tem¬ 
ple, or perhaps palace. on the summit of a mound, 
converted Into a garden and westered by a stream 
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which Issuer; from the “hanging garden/* on the 
right, the latter being laid ont on a platform of 
masonry raised on arches ; the water was brought 
up by machiticr}% It ts a perfect specimen of a 


“ Paradise,** as these artificial parks were called by 
the Greeksi who took the word (meaning ^ park " 
or “ garden **) from the Persians, who, in their turn, 
had borrowed the thing from the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, when they conquered the latter*s cm- 
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pire. The Zf£^iiraf , or pynijnid^I const ruction m 
3tag;epi, with the temple or shrine on the top, also 
owctl Its peculiar shape to the same original concep¬ 
tion : as the gods dwelt on the sumnilt of the 
Mnnnlain of the World, so theJr shrines should 



rLAN^DF A KJCCUtiT. 
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occupy 3. position as much Jibe their residence 

the feeble means of man woiild permit. That this 
IS tui idle fancj'ls proved by the very name of '* Zig- 
Rurat." which niCiuiE " mmntainpeak” and al.so by 
(lie names of some of these temples; one of the old- 
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est and most famous indeed, in the city of Asahur. 
w'as named " the House of the Mountain of Court! 
tnes." All excellent representation of a 2t'ggurat, 
as It must have looked with Its surrounding; paJm' 
g^ve by a river, is given us on a sculptured slab, 
also from KovunjiTc. The original is ewdentfy a 
smaJI one, of probably five stages besides the 
p atform on which ft is built, with its tn>o sym* 
metrical paths up the ascent Some, Jilcc the great 
temple at Ur, liad onJy three stages, others again 
scven-always one of the three sacred numbers* 
three, corresponding to the divfnc Triad ; five, to the 
five planets; seven, to the planets, sun and moon. 
The famous Temple of tlic Seve r Spheres at Bor^ip 

rltt lfr'w mentioned already, and 

rebuilt by ^ebuchadnez^a^ about 600 b.C. from a far 

older structure, as he explains in hia inscriptron {see 
P' probably the most fforgeouSp a^ it was the 

largest; besides, it js the only one of which w-e have 
detailed and reliable descriptions and measurements, 
which may best be given in this place, almost en¬ 
tirely m the words of George Bawlinson 

If. The temple is raised on a platform exception, 
a ly Jow-^)nJy a few feet above the fevej of the 
plain; the entire height, including the platform, was 

il* Jiie. The stages-^f 

which the four upper were lower than the first three 
receded equally on three sides, but doubly as much 
on the fourth, probably in order to present a more 
imposing front from the plain, and an easier a., cent. 


• "Kv* MflMnJiicV' Vet ilt, pp. 
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*'Tht? nrnamentatton of tht-etllfide due% by 
means of color. The sei^en Stages represented the 
Seven Spheresp in which moved, according to an. 
cient Chaldean astronomy, the seven planets. To 
each planet fancj". partly grounding itself upon fact, 
had from of old assigned a peculiar tint or hue. 
The Sun {Shamashj was golden ; the Jlfoon (Sin or 
N annar)^ silver; the distant Saturn (Adar), aJnio^it 
be3ond the regioii of light, was black; Jupiter 
(Marduk) was orange; the Mni? (NergaJ) was 
red ^ Venus (Ishtat) iivas a pale j^ellow; Alcrcury 
(Nebo or Xabu, whose shritie stooiJ on the top 
stage)^ a deep blue. The seven stages of the tott'cr 
gave a visible emboditiicnt to these fancies. The 
basement stage, assigned to 5 aturn* wag blackened 
b^^ means of a coating of bitutnen spread over the 
face of the masonry!'; the second stage^ assigned to 
Jupiter, obtained the appropriate orange color by 
mcatis of a facing of burnt bricks of that hue; tJie 
third stage, that of Mars, vvas made hlood>^red by 
the use of half-burnt bricks fomied of a bright-red 
clay ; the fourth stage, assigned to the Sun, appears 
to have been actually covered with thin plates of 
gold ■ the fifth, the stage of Venus> received 3 pale 
jdlow tint from the employment of bricks ol that 
hue : the sijcth, the sphere of Mercury^, wa.q given an 
iLzure lint by vihifaction, the whole stage having 
been subjected to an intepf^e heat after it was 
erected, whereby" liie bricks composing it were con¬ 
certed into a mass of blue ; the scv'entli stage, 
that of the moon, was probably, like the fourth, 
coated with actual plates of metal. Thus tlie build- 
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ing rose up in stripes of varieci color, arranged a1* 
most as naturc*s cunning band arranges hues in the 
rainbow, tones of red coming first, succeeded by a 
broad stripe of yellow, the yellow being followed 
by blue- Above this the glowing silvery summit 
melted into the bright sheen of the sky. * . . The 
■p^^'er is tu be regarded as fronting the north-east, 
the coolest side, and that least exposed to the sun’s 
rays from the time that they become oppressive in 
Babylonia. On this side was the ascent, which con¬ 
sisted probably of a broad staircase extending along 
the wh ole fron t of the bu ild i ng. The s idc platforms, 
at any rate of the first and second stages, probably 
of all. were occupied by a scries of chambers. . . . 
In these were doubtless lodged the priests and other 
attendants upon the temple service. ..." 

12. The interest attaching to this temple, won¬ 
derful as it is in itself, is greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance that its ruins have through many cent¬ 
uries been considered as those of the identical 
Tower of Babel of ibe Bible, Jewish literar>'men 
who travelled over the country' in the Middle Ages 
started this idea, which quickly spread to the West. 
It is conjectured that it wa.s suggested by the vitri¬ 
fied fragments of the outer coating of the sixth, blue^ 
stage, (that of Mercury or Nebo), the condition of 
which was attributed to lightning having struck the 
building. 

13, That the Zlggurats of Chaldea should have 
been u-sed not only as pedestals to uphold shrines, 
blit as observatories by the priestly astroiiomcrs 
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and astrologers, was quite in acrordance with the 
strong inixturc of sEttr-worship grafted on the older 
rellgJon, and with the power ascribed to the 
heaveni}' bodies over the acts and destinies of mefii 
These cDnstructions, therefore, were fitted for astro, 
nornicai uses by being ver^' carefuiiy placed witli 
their CDmers pointing exactly to the four cardinal 
points—North, South, East and West. Only two 
exceptions have been found to this rule, one in 
Babylon, and the Assyrian Ziggurat at Ralab, 
(iVimrud) explored by Layard, of wijich the sides, 
not the corners, face the cardinal points. For the 
Assyrians, who carried their entire culture and re¬ 
ligion northward from their ancient home, also 
retained this consecrated form of architecture, with 
the difference that with them the Ziggurats were 
not temple and observatory in one, but only obser¬ 
vatories attached to the temples, which were buiit 
on more indepentlent principles and a larger scale, 
often covering as much ground as a palace. 

14, The singular orientation of the Chaldean Zig- 
gurats (subsequently retained by the Assyrians),— 

' be., the manner in which they are placed, turned to 
the cardinal points with their angles, and not witli 
their faces, as are the Egyptian pyramids, with 
only one exception,—has long been a puislo which 
no astronomical consMeratfons were sufficietit to 
solve. lint quite lately, in 1883. Mr. Pinches, Geo. 
Smiths successor in the British Museum, found 
a small tablet, giving lists of signs, eclipses, etc., 
affecting the various countries, and containing 


the following short geographical notice, in illus¬ 
tration of the position assigned to the cardinal 
points: '*Thc South is Elam^ the North is Ac- 
caii, the East is Suedin and Gutium. the West is 
Phoenicia. On the right is Accad, on the left is 
ElarOp in front is Fhoinida, behind are Suedin and 
Gut turn/" in order to appreciate the bearing of 
this bit of topography on the question in hand, we 
must examine an ancient map, when we shall at once 
perceive that the direction given by the tablet to 
the (Elam) answers to our S^ut^East * that 

given to the (Accad) answers to our JVtrn/f- 

IVtsi: while West (Phceni cia, inC*, the coast-land of 
the Mediterranean, down almost to Egypt) stands 
for our Sour A-Wat, and £ast (Gutium, the high¬ 
lands where the Armenian mountains join the Za^ 
gros^ now Kurdish MountainsJ for our 
If we turn the map so that the Persian Gulf shall 
come in a perpendicular line under Babylon^ wc 
shall produce the desired effects and then it will 
strike us that the Ziggurats did face the cardinal 
points, according to Chaldean geography, rrri'// iArir 
sida.^nd that the discovery of the smaU tablet, as 
was remarked on the prod net ion of \i^*‘ settles the 
difficult question of the difference tn onetitation be¬ 
tween the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. It 
was further suggested that the two systems of car¬ 
dinal points originated no doubt from two differ¬ 
ent races, and their determination was due probably 
to t/iiT fArprimfivf of 

ra£A Now the South-West is called '' the 

front/' “ and the migrations of the people fAtrr/?rr 
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must have been from No'rth-East to Soiith-Wcst.” * 
This bcatitifuJIy tallies with the liyiwthesis, or cott- 
jccturcj Concerning tJic direction front which the 
Shutniro-Accads descended into tjje lowlands by 
the Gjif (sec pp, 146-8), and, ntoreover, leads us to 
the question wiicther the fact of the great Zigg-urat 
of the Seven SpJtcres at Borsip facing the North- 
East with its front may not iiavc some connection 
with the hoJiness ascribed to that region as the orig. 
inal home of the race and the seat of that sacred 
mnuntain so often mentioned as “ the Great Moun¬ 
tain of Countries " (see p. 3So), doubly sacred, as the 
meeting-pl^ce of the gods and the place of entrance 
to the *■ Arallu " or Lower Wadd-t 
^ IS- It Is to he noted that the conception of the 
divine grove or garden with its sacred tree of life 
wis sometimes separated from that of the holy 
primeval mountain and transferred by tradition to 
a more immediate and accessible neighborhood 
That the city and district of Babylon may have been 
the centre of such a tradition is possJbiy shown 
by the most ancient Accadian name of the former 
—TLV.Tiit-Ki meaning - the Bluce of Life, ' while 
the latter rvas called G^.s%DuNVASli or KaR- 
DuyyA 3 H~‘* the garden of the god Dunyiish,” 
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[probably^ one of the names nf the god £a‘|—an ap¬ 
pellation ^"hich thi,^ district, although situated in 
the land of Accad or Upper Chaldea, preserved to 
the latest times as diatinctively iU own. Another 
sacred grove is spoken of as situated in Eridhu. 
This city, altogether the most ancient we have an}' 
mention of, was situated at the then mouth of the 
Euphrates, in the deepest and fiatte&t of lowlands, 
a sort of borderland between earth and sea^ and 
therefore very appropriately consecrated to the 
great spirit of both, the god £a, the amphihioiis 
Oartnes^ It was so much identified with hiEn, that 
in the Shurnirian hymns and conjurirtgs his son 
Meridug is often simply invoked as '"^Son of 
Eridhu/' It must liave been the oldest seat of 
that spirit-ivorship and horcerer-pricsthood which 
wc find cry stal! lied in the earliest ShujnEro-Aceadian 
sacred books* This prodigious antiquity carries ns 
to somctfiing like 5000 years ItC*. which explaJns 
the fact that the ruins of the place, near the modem 
Arab village of Abn^Shnlircinp are now so far re¬ 
moved from the fvea, being a considerable distance 
even from the junction of the two rivers Avhere 
they form the Shat-el-arab* The sacred grove of 
Eridhu is frequently referred to, and that it was 
connected with the tradition of the tree of life we 
sze from a fragment of a most ancient hymin, which 
tellp of a black pine, growing at EridhUi sprung 
up in a pure placCr with roots of lustrous crystal ex¬ 
tending downwards, even into the deep, marking 
the centre of the earth, iti the dark forest into the 
heart whereof man hath not penetrated/' .Might 
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not this be the reason why the wood of the pine 
waa ao much tased jn chamis and coTijiiriiigp ns the 
surest safeguard against evil influences, and its very 
shadow was held w-holesonie and aacred ? Hut we 
return to the legends of the Creation and primeval 
world. 

16* Murnmu-Tiamatt the impcTaonation of chaos, 
the power of darkness and laivks5ness+ does not 
vanish from the scene when BeJ puts an end to 
her reign, destroys, by the sheer force of light 
and order, her htdeous progeny of monsters and 
frees from her confusion the germs and rudimen- 
tal forms of fife, vvhich* under the new and di¬ 
vine dispensation, are to expand and combine into 
the beautifully varied^ yet harmonioua world wc 
live in^ Tiamat becomes the sworn enemy of the 
gods and their creation^ the great principle of op¬ 
position and destruction. When the missing texts 
come to lighti—if ever they do — it wn'll probably be 
found that the serpent who tempts the woman in 
the famous cylinder. Is none other than a form of 
the rebellious and vindictive Tiamat^ who is called 
now^ a Dragon," now' ** the Great Serpents” At 
last the hostility cannot be ignored, and things come 
to a deadly issue. It is dctcrniincd in the council 
of the gods that one of them must fight the ivicked 
dragon; a complete suit of armor is made and ex¬ 
hibited by Aim himself, of which the sickje-shaped 
aivord and the beautifully bent bow arc the princh 
pal. features. It is Bel who dares the venture and 
goes forth on a matchless war chariot, armed with 
the sword> and the boiv, and his great w^capon, the 
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the monster with such \^olence that he threw her 
down and was alreadj' fastening fetters on or 
limbs, when she uttered a great shout and started 
tjp and attacked the righteous leader of the gods, 
while banners were raised on both sides as at a 
pitched battle. Mcridug drew his sword and 
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thunderbolt sending llic lightning before him a- 
scattering arrows around. Tiamat, the Dragon 
the Sea, came out to meet liimt stretching he 
mcnsc body ntongp bearing death and destruction, 
^l^d attended by her followers. The god rushed on 
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wounded her; at the same tfmc a violent wind 
struck against her face. She opened her jaws to 
swallow up Meridug, but before she coidd close 
them he bade the wind to enter into her body. It 
entered and fiJIed her with iu violence^ shook her 
heart and tare her entrails and subdued her cour. 
age. Then the god bound her, and put an end 
to het worksp whiJe her followers stood amaaed, 
then broke their Jines and fled, full of fear, seeing 
that Tiamat, their leader^ was conquered. There 
she lay, her n^eapons broke nt herself like a sword 
throam down on the ground^ in the dark and bound, 
eonsciaus of her bondage and in great grief, her 
might suddenly broken by fear. 

17. The battle of BeUMardufc and the Dragon 
was a favorite incident in the cycle of Chaldean tra- 
dition, if we judge from the number of representa¬ 
tions we have of it on Babylonian cjdlndcrs, and 
even on Ai5S>^an walj-sculptunea, f The texts which 
relate to it are, liowcvcr, in a frightful state of mu¬ 
tilation, and only the last fragment, describing the 
final Combat^ can be read and translated with any¬ 
thing like completeness. With it ends the series 
treating af the Cosmogiony or Beginnings of the 
W orld, But ft may be completed by a few more le¬ 
gends of the same primitive character and preserved 
□n detached tablets, in double text, as usu.il—Acca- 
dian and Assyrian. To these belongs a poem nar¬ 
rating the rebellion I already alluded to, (see p, tS2j!) 
of the sCY'en evU spirits, originally the messengers 
and throne-bearers of the gods, and tlieirwar against 
the moon, the whole being evidently a fanciful ren- 
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dering of ait eclipse. “ Those wicked: gods, the 
rebel spirits/' of whom one is likened to a leopard, 
and one to a serpent, and the rest to other animals 
—suggesCiitg the fanciful shapes of storm-clouds— 
u'hiic one is said to be the raging south wind, began 
the attack “ with evil tempest, baleful %vind," and 
“ from the foundabons of the heavens like the light, 
ning they darted." The lower region of the sky 
was reduced to its primeval chaos, and the gods sat 
in anxious council. The moon .god (Sin), the sun- 
god (Sbamash), and the goddess Ishtar had been 
apfKointed to sway in close harmony the lower sky 
and to command the hosts of heaven; but when the 
tnoon-giod was attacked by the seven spirits of evil, 
his companions basely forsook him, the sun-god re- 
treating to his place and Ishtar taking refuge in the 
highest heaven {the heaven of Ann), ^ebo is de¬ 
spatched to t!a, who sends Uis son Meridug with this 
instruction " Go. my son hleridiig! The lEglit of 
the sky, my son, even the tnoon-god, is grievously 
darkened in heaven, and in eclipse from heaven is 
.vanishing, Tliosc seven wicked gods, the serpents 
of death who fear not, arc waging unequal war with 
the laboring moon," Meridug obeys Ms fatlier’a 
bidding, and overthrows the seven powers of dark¬ 
ness.* 

18, There is one more detached legend known 
from the surviving fragments of Bcrostis, also sup- 
posed to be derived from ancient Accadian texts: 
it Is that of the great tower and the confusion of 


■ See A. H. SjjtvCk “ BatyruniM I Jimtoret" 3 ^ 
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tonguesp One such text has mdeed been found by 
the iridcfa.tigsb[e George Smith, but there is Just 
enough left of h to be ver^^ tantalizing and very un- 
satisfactory. The narrative in Eeroscis amoLints to 
this: that men having grown beyond measure proud 
and arrogantp so as to deem themselves superior 
even to the gad&+ undertook to build an immense 
tower, to scale the sky; that the gods, offended 
with this presumption, sent violent winds to over¬ 
throw the constmttion when it had already reached 
a great height, and at the same time caused men to 
speak different languageSi—probably to sow dimen¬ 
sion among thenij and prevent their ever again unit¬ 
ing in a common enterprise so daring and impioiis. 
The site was identified with that of Bab3don itself, 
and so strong was the belief attaching to the legend 
that tbe jews later on adopted it unchanged^ and 
centuries afterwards, as we saw above, fixed on the 
ruins of the hugest of alJ Zlggurats, that of Borsip, 
as those of the great Tower of the Confusion of 
Tongues. Certain It is,^ that the titidition, under ail 
its fandful apparel, contains a very evident vein of 
iiistorical fact, since it was indeed from the plains of 
Chaldea that many of tlie principal nations of the 
ancient East, various in race and Epeech, dispersed 
to the north, the v^^est, and the south, after having 
dwelt there for centuries as in a common tradle, 
side by side, and indeed to a great extent as one 
people- 
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MVTUS.—HEROES AND THE MVTinCAL EroS. 

The stories hy which a nation attempts to ac. 
count for the m^^tcries of creation^ to explain the 
Origin of the Worlds are called^ in scientific Ian- 
gnagCj COSMOGO:SIC MV'THS. The word JVIjirii is 
constantly used in conversalion, but so Joosdy and 
incorrectly I that it is most important once for all to 
define its proper meaning. It means simply ^p/u- 
£f/natiir^ prfs^i^Ud r t/ii' mn/f /ttU' 
du£ as ac£ &/ dhna£ or a£ /f jx/ pf rs&ns^ 

good&r mipinif^rs—[lot instance, the eclipse of the 
Moon de-serihcd as the war against the gods of the 
se^^en rebellious spiritsju Further reading and prac¬ 
tice wiiJ show that there are many kinds of myths, 
of various origins; but there h nonCt which, if prop¬ 
erly taken to pieces, thoroughly traced and cornered^ 
will not be covered by this definition. A lljiih 
has also been defined as a legend connected more 
or less closely -ndth some religious belief, and, in its 
main outlineSf handed down from prehistoric times. 
There are only t^^o things which can prevent the 
contemplation of nature and speculation on its mys¬ 
teries from running into mythology: a knowledge 
^94 
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of the physical laws of nature, as supplied by mod- 
em c:<per:mentaJ science, and a strict, unswerving 
belief in the unity of God, absolute and undivided, 
as affirmed and defined by the Hebrews in so many 
places of their sacred books: '* The Lord he is God, 
there is none else beside him- “ The Lord he is 
God, in Heaven above and upon the earth bencatii 
there is none else.” “ I am the Lord, and there is 
none else, there is no God beside me. 1 ain God 
and there is none else." But experimental science 
is a very modern thing indeed, scarcely a few hun¬ 
dred years oid, and Monotheism, until the propaga. 
tion of Christianity, was professed by onJy one smaii 
nation, the Jews, though the chosen tltiiikers of other 
nations have risen to tJie same conception in m^y 
lands and many ages. The great mass of mankind 
has aJways believed in the personal inchviduality of 
all the forces of nature, i.e,, in many godsevery¬ 
thing that w-ent on in the world was to them the 
manifestation of the feelings, the will, the acta of 
these gods—hence the myths. The earlier the 
times, the more unquestioning the belief and, as a 
necessary consequence^ the more exuberant the 
creation of myths, 

a. But gods and spirits arc not the only actors in 
myths. Side by side with its sacred (raditions on 
the Origin of things, every nation treasures fond 
but vague memories of its own beginnings vague, 
both from their remoteness and from thdr not be¬ 
ing fixed in writing, and being therefore liable to 
the alterations and enlargements which a story- in. 
variably undergoes when told many times Vo and 
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by diilereril people, Lc., when it is transmitted from 
generation to generation by oral traditionn Thecae 
memories generalJy centre aronnd a few great 
najiicb, the names of the oldest nationa] heroes^ of 
the first rulers, lawgivers and conquerors of tlie nu- 
tiortf the men who by their genius mitdt it a nation 
out of a loose collection of tribes or large families^ 
who gave it social order and useful arts, and safety 
^rorn its neighbors* or, perhaps, freed il from foreign 
oppressors* In their grateful admiration for these 
heroes, wliose doings naturally became more and 
more manelioLis willi each generation that told of 
them, men could not believe that they should have 
been mere imperfect mortals like themselves* but 
insisted on considering" them as directly inspired by 
the deity in some one of the thousand shapes they 
mvesled it with, or as luilf-divine of their own na¬ 
ture. Tile consciousness of the imperfection inher¬ 
ent In ordinxuy' hnrnanity, and the limited powers 
awarded to it* has al^vays prompted this explana¬ 
tion of the achievements of extraordinarily gifted 
individuals, in whatever line of action clietr excep¬ 
tional gifts displayed iheinsclves. Besides, if there 
is something repugnant io human vanity in having 
to submit to The dictates of superior reason and the 
rule of superior power as embodied in mere men of 
flesh and blood, there is on the contrar}" something 
very fiattcring and soothing to that same vanity in 
the idea of having been specially singled out as the 
object +jf tJic prolcclion and solicitude of the divine 
powers ^ this Idea at all events takes the galling 
sting from the Eonstitiint of obedience. Hence 
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every nation has very jcalousty insUted on and de- 
vnutly believed in the divine origin of its rulers 
and the divine institution of its laws and customs. 
Once it was implicitly admitted that the world 
teemed with spirits and gods, who, not content with 
attending to their particular spheres and deparl- 
menti, came and went at their picture, had walked 
the earth and directly interfered with human affairs, 
there was no reason to disbelieve any occurrence, 
however marvellous—provided it had happened 
verv, very long ago, (See p. tp/-) 

5, Thus, in the tiaditioos of every ancient nation, 
there is a vast and misty tract of time, expressed, 
if at all, in figures of appalling magnitude—hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, nay, millions of yeans—between 
the utipierccable gloom of an eternal past and 
the broad daylight of remembered, reconded his¬ 
tory. Til ere. all is shadowy, gigantic, superhuman. 
There, gods move, dim yet visible, shrouded in 
a golden cloud of mystery and awe; there, by 
their side, loom other shapes, as dim but more 
familiar, human yet more than human—the Heroes, 
Fathers of races, founders of nations, the com¬ 
panions, the heioved of gods and goddesses, nay, 
their own children, mortal themselves, yet doing 
deeds of daring and might such as only the im¬ 
mortals could inspire and favor, the connecting 
link between these and ordinary humamty--as 
that gloaming, uncertain, shifting, hut not alto¬ 
gether unreal streak of time is the borderland 
between Heaven and Earth, the very hot-bed of 
myth, fiction and romance. For of their favorite 
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heroes^ people bcgiin to tell tile samt stories as 
of their gOKJSp in modified forms^ transterred to 
their own atirraundings and familiar seeties. To 
take one of the most common transformations: 
if the Sun-god waged w'ar against the demons of 
darkness and destroyed them in heaven (see p, 171), 
the hero hunted wild beasts and monsters on 
earthp of course always victoriously. This one 
theme could be varied by the national poets in 
a thousand ways and woven into a thonsand differ¬ 
ent stories;^ which come with full right under 
the head of myths/' Thus arose a number of 
so-called Heroic MvthSj which, by dint of being 
repeated^ settled into a certain defined tradi¬ 
tional shape^ like the w'elkknown fair}>'-tales of 
our nurseries^ which are the same cveij'where 
and told in every country with scarcely any 
changes. As soon as the art of writing came 
into general use, these favonte and time-honored 
stories, which the mass of the people probably 
still received as literal truth, were taken down, 
and* as the work naturally devolved on priests and 
clerks, i.e., men of education and more or less 
literary skill, often themselves poets, they were 
worked over in the process^ connected, and re¬ 
modelled into a continuous whole. The separate 
myths, or adventures of one or more particular 
heroes, formerly recited severally^ somewhat after 
the manner of the old songs and ballads^ frequently 
became so many chapters or books in a long, well- 
ordered poem, in ivhicb they were introduced and 
distributed, often with consummate art, and toM 
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with great poetical beautj'- Such pcjcms, ot which 
sevurai have come down to u^, are called El’IC 
Poems, or simply Epics. The entire mass of 
fragmental^' materials out of which they are com¬ 
posed ia the couret; of time, blending almost in- 
estricably historical reality with mythical fiction, 
is the National Epos of a race. Its greatest 
intellectual treasure, from which all its late poetry 
and much of Its political and religious feeling 
draws its food ever after, A race that has no 
national epos is one devoid of great memories, 
incapable of high culture and political develop¬ 
ment. and no such has taken a place among the 
leading races of the world. AH those that have 
occupied such a place at any period of the world s 
historyt have had thdr Mythic and Heroic 
brimful of wonders and fanciful creations. 

4 From these remarks it will be clear that ^e 
preceding two or three chapters have been treating 
of wbat may properly be called the Religious and 
Cosmogonic M}'ths of the Shnmir^Accads and the 
Babylonians. The present chapter will be devoted 
to tlieir Heroic My-tbs or Mythic Epos, as em¬ 
bodied In an Epic which has been in great part 
preserved, and which is the oldest known m the 
world, dating certainly from 2 oOO years B.C„ and 
probably more. 

c. Of this poem the few fragments we have of 
Bereisus contain no indication. They only tell o^ 
a great deluge which took place under the last of 
that fabulous line of ten kings which is said to have 
begun 359,000 years after the apparition of the 
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divine Man-Fi^, Oajincs, and to have •'eigried 
in llic ajjgrcgatc a period of 432,000 years. The 
description has always excited gTeat interest from 
its extraordinaiy resemblance to that given bv the 
Bible. Berosus tells hoiv XlSUtHROS, the of 
the ten fabulous kings, had a dream iti which the 
deity announced to him that on a certain day all 
men should perish in a deluge of waters, and 
ordered him to take all the sacred writings and 
bury them at Sippar, the City of the Sun, then 
to build a ship, provide it with ample - atores of 
food and drink and enter it with his family and 
his dearest friends, also animahi. both birds and 
quadrupeds of every kind. Xisuthros did as he 
had been bidden. When the Hood bc^an to abate, 
on the third day after the rain had ceased to fall, 
he sent out some birds, to see whether they would 
find any land, but the birds, having found neither 
food nor place to rest upon, returned to the ship. 

A few days later, Xisuthros once more sent the 
birds out 7 but they again came back to him, this 
time with muddy feet. On being sent out a third 
time, they did not return at all. Xisuthros then 
knew that the land was uncovered; made an open* 
ing in the roof of the ship and .saw that it was 
stranded on the top of a mountain. He came out 
of the ship with his wife, daughter and pilot, built 
an altar and sacrificed to the gods, after which he 
disappeafed together with these. When his com* 
paniojis came nut to seek him they did not set: 
him, but a voice from heaven informed them tliat 
he had been translated among the gods to live 
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forever^ as a re wan! for bis piety and righteousness. 
The voice went on to corn man d the survivors to 
return to Baby ion ia, unearth the sacred writings 
and make tliem known to men* They obeyed and* 
moreoYer> bnilt many cities and restored Babylon, 
6 + However mtcresting this account^ it was re¬ 
ceived at second-band and therefore feit to need con¬ 
firmation and am pier development* Besides which, 
as It stood, it iacked all indication that could throw 
light on the Important question which of the tM'o 
traditions—that reproduced by Berosus or the Bib¬ 
lical one —was to be considered as tiie oldest. Here 
again it w-as George Smith who had the good 
fortune to discover the original narrative (in 
iivhile engaged in sifting nnd sorting the tablet- 
fragments at the British Museum* This is hoiv it 
liappcned :*— Smith found dne-half of a whitish- 
yellow clay tablet, which, to all appearance, had 
been divided on each face Into three columns* In 
llie third column of the obverse or front side he 
read the words: “On the mount Nizir the ship 
stood still. Then I took a dove and let her fiy. 
The dove flew^ hither and thither, but finding no 
resting-place, returned to the ship. Smith at once 
knew that he had discovered a fragment of the 
cuneiform narrative of the Deluge* With inde¬ 
fatigable perseverance he set to work to search the 
thousands of Assyrian tablet-fragments heaped up 
in the British Museum, for more pieces. His 
efforts were crowned trith success. He did not 
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indeed find a pteco completing the half of the 
tablet first discoveredp but he found instead frag¬ 
ments of two more copies of the narrative, which 
completed the text in the most felkitous manner 
and supplied several ver>^ important variations of it. 
One of these duplicates, which has been pieced, out 
of sixteen little bits (see iiliistratioii on p. 262), bore 
the usual inscription at the bottom: *Thc pro[>- 
erty of AsshvrbanipaJ, King of hosts. King of 
the land of Asshur/ and contained tlie information 
that tlie Delugemarrative was the eleventh tablet 
of a seiieSp several fragments of whichp Smith bad 
already come across. With infinite pains he put 
all these fragments together and found that the 
story of the Deluge was only an incident in a 
great Heroic Epic^ a poem written in twelve 
books^ making in all about three thousand lines, 
which celebrated the deeds of an ancient king of 
Ercch. 

fu Each book or chapter naturally occupied a 
separate tablet. All are by no means equally well 
preserved. Some partSp indeed^ are missjngT while 
several are so mutilated as to cause serious gaps 
ami breaks in the nairative, and the first tablet has 
not yet beeti found at all. Yet* with all these 
drawbacks it is quite possible to build up a very 
intelligible outline of the H'hole stol^^ while the 
eleventh tablet, owing to various fortunate addi¬ 
tions that came to light from time to timOp has 
been restored almost completely* 

S. The epic carries us back to the time Wh^n 
Erech was the capital of Shumir, and w^hen the 
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land was under the dominion of the Elamite com 
nuerors not passive or content, but stnvine man¬ 
fully for delivLnee* We may imagine the stm^le 
o have been shared and headed by the native 

kings, whose memory would he 

generations, and whose e.plmts wodd 
natoraily become the theme of household J^raditi^Dn 
::d peeV recitation. So much for the b^e 
torfeS groundwork of the poem I is ^ 

be distS^ished from the rich by'play of fict'™ 
wonderful adventure gradually woven mto it 
from the ample fund of national myths and 
^vhich have gathered around the name of one he^ 
king. GiSI>HUBAR or IzdUBAR.* said to be a natii^^= 
Se ancient dty of MaRAI> and a direct descend- 
ant of the last antediluvian king HaSISADRA, the 

o It is unfortunate that the hrst tablet ^d the 
top part of the second are missing, for thus ^ 
lose the opening nf the 

H «( the »:»nd ablrt .h«ws “J’.f 

Ercch groaning under the tyranny of t^ 
conquerors. Erecb had been sov^^ Ijyl’' 
divine Dumuzi, the husband of the g^css Ishtar 
He bad met an untimely and tragic death, 
been succeeded by Ishtar, who had not ^ 

however, to make a stand agamst the 
vadem. or. as th e text picturesquely espresses it, 
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" to hold up her head ag^nfit the foe." Izdubar, 
as yet know-ji to fame only as a powerfuJ and in¬ 
defatigable huntsman, then dwelt at Ereeh, where 
he liad a singular dream. It seemed to him 
the stars of heaven fell down and struck him on 
the back in their fall, while over him stood a 
terrible being, w'ith fierce, threatening countenance 
and daws like a lion's, the sight of whom paralyzed 
him tvj'th fear. 

lO. Deeply impressed with this drcani, which ap. 
peared to him to portend strange things, Izdubar 
sent forth to all the most famous seers and wLse 
men, promising the most princely rewards to w'ho- 
ever would interpret it for him: he should be en¬ 
nobled w'itli his family; he should take the high 
seat of honor at the royal feasts; he should be 
clothed in Jewels and gold: he should have seven 
beautiful wives and enjoy ever}- kind of distinction. 
Hut there was none found of wisdom equal to the 
task of reading the vision. At length he heard 
of a w-onderful sage, named £ab,Ixi, far-famed for 
"his wisdom in all things and his know'ledge of 
all that is cither visible or concealed," but who 
dwelt apart from mankind, in a distant wilderness, 
in a cave, amidst the beasts of the forest. 

*■ With the gswelfe* he ate hja f(»od at nij[fal, with the beaata a( the 
SeJd hE.aasDcUted in the dajtbnw With the Hain^ thiagi of the waletg 
heart 

This strange being is always rcpre-sentcd on the 
Babylonian cylinders as a Man-Bull, with horns on 
his head and a bull's feet and tail. He was not 
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c^ily acce^^ibte. nor to be persuaded to come to 
Erecb* evert thrmgli the Sun-god^ Shamash^ him- 
sdf ‘"opened hisHps and spoke to him from heaven/' 
making great promises on Izdubar^s behalf;— 

•* They Ehill dotKe th« in royiil r^ben, they Ehnll make thaz gf cal i 
and Ifdubar dial) beernne thy fritncT, acid ht Ebalt place tbec [n a 
liuurloiu scat at bra left hand^ thr kin^ the tirih ^baJt kcHi thy 
leet; he sliBlI cnrJdl thee and make the men of Etech kcefr lilnice 
tiefoTC thee.” 

The hermit was proof against ambitjoji and re- 
fu,^ed to leave his wildemcsa* Then a Jollowcr of 
Izdubar, ZaIUU, the Jiuntsman^ was sent to bnn^ 
iuin; but he returned alone and reported that, 
Avhen hr had approached the iieer"s cave* he had 
been seized with rear and had not entered it« hut 
had crawled baek^ climbing the steep bank cm his 
hands and feet 

i [, At last Ijsdnbnr bethought him to send out 
Ishtar s handmaidens* ShaMIJaTU {“ Grace ^') and 
Harimtt^ ('■ Persuasion *")s and they started for 
the wilderness under the escort of ZaJdu. Sham- 
hatu was the first to approach the hermit, but 
he heeded her little l be turned to her companion, 
and sat dowm at her feet; and when HarimEu 

Persuasion "J spoke* bending her face towards 
liicn* he listened and w-as attentive. And she said 
to him ; 

'^Funmis art Ehod, ^aMnihCrm like A. gcHl* Trkyibcii AftEDCblc 
with tbr wBd tKlng« qI ibc dcficrt ? Thy phtee U h^ ike midnl df 
Lrech, ibc gieal city, m ihe temple, the iest tA Ann anrl lEhtar, in 
I be pallfe of the Rian at mlghl, wlm lAwef4 mthlni the lead¬ 
en ai a baLl" ap^ake Xa hini, n^d l^ara kcr mard* IbeTla- 

*3*60 rf hh heart fled and Twibhed" 
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So ZaJdu anti the two women went back to 
Hrech, and £abini went with them^ leading hb 
hnn. The chiefs of the city received him with 
great honors and gave a splendid entertainment in 
sign of rejoicing. 

15 . It ia evidently on thU occasion that lidu^ 
bar conquers the secr's esteem by lighting and kill^ 


He answered! 


"I wfll go EteeiEi^ tn tho ^nnple, the seat of AtlU sad lllsur^ Up 
lha piiliu:^ uf ludDhu^ the trmn of hiighl:, who towers midst the 
S4 a bplL I irilj mort faltn sad lee hh EqJgbt. HuE t ihali 
bring ta Erech a lEofl — let lidELbaj deslror hirn if he cm. lio ii 
hred in the wildEme^ and Exf greet stredgtilr^ 
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ing the lion, afEcr which the hero and the sa|^e en¬ 
ter into a solemn eovenant of friendship* But the 
third tablett which contains this part of the ^tory, 
is so much mutilated sfi to leave much of the sub- 
stanee to conjecture^ while all the details* and the 
interpretation of the dream which is probably 
given, are lost. The same is unfortunately the 
case with the fourth and fifth tablets^ from which 
ws can only gather that Izdubar and I:HabiniH who 
have become inseparnblei start cm an expedition 
against the Elamite tyrant, Kkumbaha, who holds 
his court in a gloomy forest of cedars and cypresses* 
enter hia palace, fall upon him unawares and kill 
him, leaving hb body to be tom and devoured b}' 
the birds of prey* after which exploit Izduhar* as 
his fiiend had predicted to him, is proclaimed king 
in Erech* The sixth tablet is far better preserved* 
and gives us one of the most interesting incidents 
almost complete* 

13. After Izdubar^s victor>% his gloty and power 
WTre great, and the goddess Ishtar looked on him 
with favor and w'ished for his love. 

" IsdaEur," tb# aaid, my bus bin d and I wEU b* Ibywiff; 

pled^ thy (rc*h to tnt. Thm tbalt driirp 1 charkri cf ^n\d anj 
prcefrinii flUnnei, thy ibyB bIiaEI irtarkcd with cnaqnuU^ 
pmtCM and twrds EbnSl bt Bvbjeet ta tJact and kiss liiy tixt; diei- 
shall hjiag Ibee oniutc TT^m motmtain ^raltc^yH thy hjcrdt atwl 
Hacks ahalt raultipEy dnitl.iTy^ ihy ihaH He and diy tiileii 

itruD^ Tinder the jiolut^ Tfeoa sb4i1t haiffl m rfval,'’ 

But Izdubar, in his pride, rejected the love of the 
goddess; he Insulted her and taunted her with hav¬ 
ing loved Dumu74 and others before hinn Gieat 
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was the wrath of Jiihtari she asccndeti to heaven 
ajid stood before her father Anu; 

**]iry falEi<^ IJCtiuW luu yisiiltid me, JjEJttbtstf bemaij 

anrj optima niv 

She dcmaiidcd satisfartfoiit siid Anu+ at her re¬ 
quest, created a monstrous bull, which he sent 
against the city of Erech. Hut izdubar and his 
friend went out to fight the bulh and killed hlfn. 
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^abdiii took hold of his tall and ho ms, and Izdti- 
bar pave him his deathblow^ They drew the heart 
out of his body and offered it to Shamash. Then 
Ishtar ascended the wall of the city, and standing 
there cursed Izdubar. She gathered her handmaid¬ 
ens around her and they raised loud lamentations 
over the dealh of the diVitie bulL But Izdubar 
called together his people and bade them lift up 
the body and carry it to the altar of Shamash and 
la;^' (t before the god* Then tliey wooshed their 
hands in the Euphrates and returned to the city^ 
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where they a f<fa.st of rcjoiciag and re veiled 

deep into the ni^jhl, while in the streets a procla^ 
tnation to the people of Ercth was called out^ which 
began with the triumphant words : 

Wht» ift GklllEd aniDffg leaders ^ VVIw is aincin^; mcn^ Ije- 
dubai ]* ikiUed aioung kaderfi; Izdubar a gneat amcHig mcii."’ 


14. Bat the vengeatice of the offended goddess 
was not to be so easiJy defeated. It now fell on the 
hero in a more direct and personal way^ Ishtar^s 
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mother^ the goddess AnatUp smote ^abini w'ith 
sudden death and l^dubar whh a dire disease^ a 
sort of leprosy^ it would appear. Mokiming for his 
fnendp deprived of strength and tortured with in¬ 
tolerable painSp he saxv visions and dreanis wJiich 
oppressed and terrified him+ and there was now no 
wHsep familiar voice to soothe and counsel him. At 
length he decided to consult his ancestor^ ll^isa- 
drSp w'ho dwelt far awayp “at the mouth of the 
rivers,*'and was immortah and to ask of him how 
he might find healing and strength. Me started on 
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his way alone and came to a strange coiiiitf>% where 
he met gigantiCt monstrous beings, half men, haK 
scorpions; their feet were below the earth, while 
their heads touched the gates of heaven \ they were 
the warders of the son and kept their watch, over 
its rising and setting- They said one to another: 

Who is this that comes to us with the mark of the 
divine wrath on his body ? ” Izdubar made hb per¬ 
son and errand known to them i then they gave 
him directions how to reach the land of the blessed 
at the mouth of tJic rivers^ 
but w*arned liim that the way 
w^as long and full of hard¬ 
ships. He set out again 
and ernssed a vast tract of 
country* ’where there was 
nothing but sand, not one 
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cultivated field; and he 
walked on and on, never 


looking behind him. until he came to a beautiful 
grove by the seaside, wliene the trees bore fruits 
□f emerald and other pncciuus stones; this grove 
was guarded by two beautiful maidens, SmURI 
and SAUrru, but they looked with mistrust un the 
stranger with the mark of the gods on bis body, 
and closed their dwelling against hiffli 

t;. And tiuw Izdubar stood by the shore of the 
Waters of Death, winch are wide and deep, and 
separate the land of the living from that of the 
blessed and immortal dead. Here he encountered 
the fen>-mart URLfUfXt to him he opened his heart 
and spoke of the friend whom lie had loved and 
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lost, iind Urub«] toot; him inlo hi*, ship. For one 
month and fifteen days they sailed un the Waters 
of Deal hr until they reached that distant land by 
the mouth of the rivers, ^vhere laduhar at length 
met his renowned ancestor face to face, and, even 
while he prayed for his advice and assistance, a 
very natural feeling of curiosity prompted him to 
ask “ how he autie to be translated alive into the 
assembly of the gods.*' HSsisadra, with great com¬ 
plaisance, answered his descendant's question and 
gave him a full account of the Deluge and his own 
share in that event, after which ho inforrned him iit 
what way he could he freed from the curse laid on 
him hy the gods. Then turning to the fcny^oian: 

*• Unibi'L the man whoin tJium tibt bfonght hhher^ bchqld. dbtMtf 
ha* cavcrcct hit hody, Ekklic»i Jus destrujed the BtraaEth hk 

TaJie h4m with lb«v Unih^J* s.ad parifv him hi the witen- * 
Eh*! hb dise™ Ituj’ be chatigtii UiEd beauty, be miT thrtw afl 

hit sickiifss an4 the waters carry It away, tbat b-nttk majrmVEi- hia 
sikiiii aad the buir at hh htful be rcBtured and ctHmd in fluwmg 
ItM^s dam [o h» garment, tJmt tc may go Lb wstyand retitm ifl hh 
cWS ccHmtryx" ^ 

16. When M had been done according; to H^is- 
adra^s m&tnjction, Izdubar, restored to health and 
\igorp took leave of hi.-s ancestor, and entcrijig the 
ship once more was carried back to the shore of the 
living by the friendly Umbel, who accompanied him 
all the way to Erech. But as they approached the 
city tears flowed down the hero A face and hia heart 
was heavy within him for his lost fiicnJ, and he 
once more raised his voice in lainenlation for him : 

‘‘^Tbou tikeil m piirt In lb< noble teui ? lo ihn uumhly they call 
Ihtc not; ihou Jifttsl iwt l1h< bow from Uae gfKUmdl ifb*t u hit bj 
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tiic bow mi iui thee j th}' hiuicl nuE ihc rlub Jitic) #4riktJ mi 

th^ jrray* nm «trclch« tby fi^ttran dead oa ih^ Thi^ w^e they 

low^i thflu tLSM»[ not ; the thoU hatest thou atrikcsl hot, Thu 
ehrid thud lurufft thma kisu^t mt ? the child thoU hatest thou Btrflt- 
eil iwDt The tnlj«ht af thu iJArtb hu aw*aHtfWcd thee:. O DarkneB^ 
r)arkDcs£^ Mi^Ehet tiarkneaj \ lhy^l cnfoldcfft him like i tu^nlfc^ like 
H deep well thou Endoacfit him ! 

Thus Izdubar mourned for his/riend, and went in- 
ti> llic temple of Bcl, and ceased not /fom bmentfng 
and ciyiiig to tlie giods, till fia mercifully inclined 
to his prayer and sent bis son Mcridug to bring 
Eabatii s spirit out of the dark world of shades into 
the land of the blessed, tbere to live forever among 
the heroes of old, reclining on lUKurious couches 
and drinking the pure water of eternal springs. 
The poem ends with a vivid description of a war- 
nur^s funeral: 

^ l i*e hiuq who lia^ b«n oJ^n itt baEtk. BIb father and ma4hur 
hoid hb head ; hiB wife w«pB him; hb Wcfida ntatid arcumt; 
tua pruy Hca on *he ^r^und unwVurcd and Unhccdud. Tho van- 
quuhed rapEjye, rciliowj Ihu W pfundH Iti ihc IfflU hi cofr 
vutnud." 


17. The incident of the Deluge, which has been 
merely mentioned above, not to Interrupt the nar¬ 
rative by its disproportionate length, (the eleventh 
tablet being the best preserved of all), is too impor- 

tant not to he givt^n tn fulL* 


J! ! liidubir, hosr I ™ M^cd frocn thtf Athod, " bc^na 

In anawo- to hid, dcucufidintb qut»tikm, "ulio will I imr 
P-in 10 the deertu of the grat go^ Thr-u knownit Sunppak 
Tite city tlut It tU Euphrates. Thii dtj wu rery jnenent 

When the wrru taored m tktif to erdfthi a great duTugu, 


■ J fnrai the Airman YenUto of PSul Uiapt, «Ikr JCeiJ. 

tfuduiftllchu SQitdlfulbhcrldil." 
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All of them, ilifiJir lalhcif Aiiel, their cflciricinor ihe w#fhkc Bd, ihelf 
thronc^KATeir Nirilv tlwi> leader Emmfli. Ttie Iwii pF irtacrmahk 
wLniom^ the god tn, with ctwm wid impartorKUM thx^ dcdaiorw 
' Lialoo,' be iaidf iltcod E IFwi Sarippftt, soti of Ubar^tutti,* 
go out oJ thy hcmac artd btiHd tbrt a*hip. They are willed EO dMlroy 
the Etcd of t&Jfej but ihoo preserve il and bring Into the Mp leed ut 
every kind of life. The ibip which tFwit HbaJt IdJd let it be . * ^ . 
in ICPfith, and .... in width and and cover it aho Vrhh a 

deck* ^Vhen ! heard tbie 1 epoJsE to Ha, my lordi 'U 1 conamict 
the ship 33 thou biddest me, 0 lord, the people aod their cldcti wiU 
Jattgliat nxJ But £a opened tis lipa Oftcc nlOte apd spoke to roe 
h4S servaDt; *Mcii haV^ rebelled agalnsfe hied 'Tid I will do jndEtOeftt 
on Lheitii, high and law. Hut do Lhoo clwe d^wr ^ the ship when 
the trine CBEtkcs and I tell thee of if. Then enter the aMp awS faring 
rnlo it thy «tore of grain, flJl thy ;nnpcrty, Ihy fanjiy, Ihy men-Kr. 
vanl# AekI tby wainErV'aeni^1ii:i and also thy nead of Mo- The catlte 
of the fields, Ihe wild beaals of the fields, I ahall send Do thee tnyBcl^ 
that tlwy Jttiy be safe behind thy doof-^—Thett J Iniill Sbc ship and 
jilu^nded it vyilihL stares £rf food and. dfiftk I I divided file inESfitir initn 
r * w m cojJupa-FtiiiciitH. t r saw to- Iho fh l nki and filed Ehcmi I 
poured l/ttiiftien over ifs trtiter Bide And! over ila inner aidcr AH that 
1 po« 3 ^eed I bcooght and stowed it in the ship; all thai 

I had of gold, of silveTT of the md of lifE of ev'ery land; atl nij tneia- 
servant* Aful my wEEnen^rvanta, the cattle pf the hcEd, the wild 
bciHt» of the field, and al*o my iwareat ffletvda- Tbcn^ when Sha- 
m^vh brought rnond the appaSnted time, A Voli» cpCkc tu n«fr— 
"Thla evening thn heuvens wHl rain dHtnn;don< wherefore go thou 
into th« ibip and dm* iby dsMw. The appolntsd rime hai cptm,* 
spoke the voice* ^ this evening the heatfeaa will rain defllmcdoEL* 
And greatly I feared the iiWMi of that the dey on whidi I was 
to bfigin my voyage, f was sore iifraid. Vet 1 enlcred Into the ship 
Smvd do^d th# dcKir behind ms, to ahat off the ship. And I coofidEd 
the gteal ibip m tiiE pilot, wtih all its ftefght,—Then a grent liiaek 
doud ri*c^ frciqn the depths id the hcavesn, and KarnJn thiinderi 
In the midat of It, whiae Xehn and Xergd encoonter ench Qther> and 
I he Throne-hearers walk Over monnlijsitt 4fid valo. The mighty god 
OJ r^Eifen« lets joewe the whirlniml*; NUilb rmcMaihgiy makes the 


• The ninth king In the CabuliHu l»t uf teftn 
t The %ure* qinfortnoaEdy obUttratesL 
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to overflow) thi .\jiimnati Uing up fluoiti from tfai drplhi 
of the eariJi, wbiiih qnakfo m thrdr vMcoce. Kaoiiu'si mass «/wa- 
Uim rjs«« even (u beaTcn; light ia cloingcd Into darkin!»». tionfu’ 
aKia uifl dcvastalioh fift* Iho earth. Hmtber l.iolu not after brother. 
Dien ^ve ou thought for otie another. In the heavens the verv gods 
UC .-^d, they Bceli a refuge in tlie hfehesl heaveu of Ann's », a 
dog hi Its lair, the gods crouch by the railing of heaven. lahtar 
criw aloud niib sonowr 'Uehold, aU f, turneil into tnnd. as 1 fore¬ 
told to the gods I I imopbitsied this disaster and tlie eitemdnatioi, 
ofilo i do nos give them birth that they mav 

hUtheseahkeibe brood of fishes.* Then the gotU wept with het 
Md sat Jantenting on one spoL for sia days a„rf seven night, wind 
Hood and storm reigned sujrremcs l.m at dawn of the aeventh day 
the tempest deoicaaed. th- waters, which ha.l battled like a miehlv 
hMt. abated their violence: the set retired, and atonn and Hood 
inihwaied. I atetred about the tea. lanicntii.i; that the ht uue.t v.d.. 
Id lun, were ehniiged into tnnd. The corp*, drifted about like 
I opened a port-boie, and when the J^ht of day rdl on ntv 
face I shiveretl nod sal down and we^rt. 1 steered over Uic countries 
-hich now weft a terrible sea. Then u piece of land ro« .mt of the 
TV nhip steered towards the land Jfizir. TV mountain 
Mf Ulc laiMf h ,a,r vtd fast the ship and did not let it go. Thus It 
W 16 ar, [Jic fiprt thit Mgignd iUy, on tKc tJiiid Md lbc iuurtlj 

“*3 A. .Eawii of du: seventh dav I .(mt 

pt a dove and sent It forth. TV dove went torth to and'fro ].„t 
found no leMiitg^laee and totumed. TVn t took out , swallow 

* Wtimicdi Then f touJt out * mven and sent it 
f^ -^e ntven went forth, mul when 1, „„ that the watem had 
dW n.ll cantionsly wadipg through the water, Vt 

dtd not nttbtu. Then 1 let out all the animala, to the four winds of 
Mven, offered a sacrifi«. I raised in altar cm the highest 
smnimi of ihe momiiaict, placed the sacred v«Mels on it sevil by 

and sweet herb, under thein 
thw * swis smctlcd a iweet savor 1 like (lies 

Ary swarmed around ,V aaerfftce. And when the goddem I'htm 

the of liiy neck.’ she said, * T shaU be mindful of these dava 

wrath, and brought on the deluge, and gave up my men to destruc 
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tion7 When a^ttr that IJet caJtte nSsh aisd law ihc aMp, he ww-pcT' 
plcxectr fa-is heart irae fiHed With aji^ct against ibe gwda aik) 
against the Epinti of llcavm ^Nat a ™i shall hif med; 

*n(>t title nian ahatl WiM aJitc cat nf destmetJon I' TKtU tha god 
NInib cipchcd. his and spoke, addar^ing the WarJlke Bet 
* Whn hat Ea can hme done t hi^ ? £a kEiew, and ftif&mwd him M 
everyUiLTifi/ Tlaen fia opened his lip* and spoke, addrwslttg the 
™3fke BcE* Thou art the mighty leMkr »f the gods : tnit why 
hast thou acted Ihua lectldsly and bnnrght m this deluge? the 
muncrJufrcT for hia sin and the triJ-doer for his misdeed* t hut to 
thus man be grtdoui that he may nut be destfcyedt and tuohJie taw- 
irdi him faTorahly, that h< may be ptt?Mrrv«L And m*lead cif 
bnnginfi on mother doluge, let Hona and hyenis come and take from 
the numlwt ol' meti; *end a famine to nnpeopie the earth: kt the 
god of Peatl]E.fljce liy men low, 1 Jwm not ienpofted to hlisistilta 
the decision of the great gods? I Only «nE kim a dreanig and he on- 
deratood thn warning.'^—Then Bel came to bis MntoflM Ifn enieftd 
the a%. took hold of tnV hand and lEftrd tne yp s he also lifted up 
tny wife and Taicl her hand in mint Then he torfNHt lowarda^ ns 
stood between u* and spoke this blessmg on ns W Untn now 
adra was onty hwjniin ; but now be ahall be raiMd Ha be equal with 
tim goda, togerber widi his wUr. Ht ahull dwell art the disnoit Und* 
by Ehe month erf the riTcr*.' Then (hey tont drte and tmnsUE^ me 
to the dlsiaiit land tjy the paouth nrf the Hyers.*" 

iS, Such IS the great Chaldean Epic, the diwovcry 
of which produced so profound a sensation, not to 
say excitement, not oiil>' among special scholars, 
but in the reading world generally^, while the full 
importance of it in the history of human culture 
cannot yet be realised at this early stage of our hts- 
tortcal studies, but will appear more and more 
clearly as their course takes us to Jatcr nations and 
ether lands, VVe will here linger over the poem 
only long enough to justify and explain the name 
given to it in the title of this chapter, of *' M}'thi. 
cal Epos." 
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jg. Were the hero Jzdubar a purely human per- 
Son, h would be a matler of much wonder how the 
small nucleus of historical fact which the story qf 
his adventures contains should Jiave become en- 
twined and overigrown with such a disproportionate 
quantity of the most extra^-agant fiction, oftentimes 
downright monstrous in its fancifulness. But the 
story is one far older than that of any mere human 
hero and relates to one far mightier: it is the atoiy 
of the Sun in his progress through the year, retmc- 
mg hia career of increasing splendor as the spring 
advances to midsummer, the height of hia power 
when he reaches the month represented In the Zo- 
diac by the sign of the Lion, then the decay of his 
strength as he pales and sickens in the autumn, and 
at last his restoration to youth and vigor after he 
has pas.sed the Waters of Dcath^Wintcr. the death 
of the year, tlic season of nature's deathlike torpor, 
out of which the sun has not strength sufficient to 
rou^ Jier, until spring comes back and the circle 
begins again. An examination of the Accadian cal- 
endar, adopted by the more scientifically inclined 
Semites, shows that the names of most of the 
months and the signs by which they were repre- 
sented on the maps of the corresponding constella¬ 
tions of the Zodiac, directly answer to various incp. 
dcnt.s of the poem, following, too, tti the same or¬ 
der, which is that of the respective seasons of the 
y^**'p“^’''''hich, be it noted, began with the spring, in 
the middle of our month of March. If we compare 
the calendar months with the tablets of the poem 
we will find that they, in almost evet>-case, corn. 




m 

apond. A» the hnat tablet is unfortunately still ml^ 
ing^, W€ cannot jtidgfe how far it may have answered 
to the name of the JirEt month—' the Altar of Bel.” 
But the second monthp called that of'"the Propi- 
tious Bull/" or the “ Friendly Bull/' very well corre¬ 
sponds to the second tablet which ends with Irdu- 
bar's sending for the seer Fabani^ half bull half man^ 
while the name and si^n of the third,the Twins/* 
dearly alludes to the bond of friendship concluded 
between the two heroes, who became inseparable. 
Their victory over the tyrant Khumbaba in the 
fifth tablet is symbolized by the sign representing 
the victoiy' of the l^ion over the Bullp often abbre* 
viated into that of the Lion alone, a sign plainly 
enough interpreted by the naoic ** Month of Fire,'^ 
so appropriate to the hottest and driest of seasons 
even in moderate cllmes^—July-August, What 
makes this interpretation absolutely conclusive is 
the fact that in the symbolical imagery of all the 
poetry of the East, the Lion represents the pHnd- 
pie of heat, of fire. The seventh tablet, containing 
the wooing of the hero by the goddess Ishtar, is too 
plainly reproduced id the name of the correspond¬ 
ing month, the Month of the Message of Jshtaft" 
to need explanation- The sign, too. Is that of a 
woman with a bow, the usual mode of representing 
the goddess. The sign of the eighth month, '" the 
Scorpion/^ commemorates the gigantic Warders of 
the Sunp half men half scorpions^ whom Izdubar 
encounters when he starts on bis journey to the 
land of the dead. The ninth month h called *'tbe 
Cloudy/' surely a meet name for November-De- 
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ccmber, and in no way ineon!;intent wdth the con¬ 
tents of the ninth tabJet, winch shows Izdubar nav¬ 
igating the " Wateni of Ueath/' In the lentil 
month (Deceniber-January), the sun reaches hus 
verj' lowest point, that of the winter solstice with 
its shortest days, whence the name “Month of the 
Cavern of the Setting Sun," and the tenth tablet 
teJls how Izdubar reached the goal of his journey, 
the land of the illustrious dead, to which his great 
ancestor has been translated. To the eleventh 
month. " the Month of the Curse of Rain." ulth the 
■sign of the ’iVaterman,—I January-February being 
in the low lands of the two rivers the time of the 
most violent and continuous rains)—answers the 
eleventh tablet with the account of the Deluge, 
The “ Fishes of fia ” accompany the sun in the 
twelfth month, the last of the dark season, as he 
emerges, purified and invigorated, to resume his 
triumphant career with the beginning of the new 
year. From the content niid sequence of the mj'th. 
it would appear that the name of the first month 
'* the Altar of Bel," must have had something to do 
with the reconciliation of the god after the Deluge, 
from which humanity may be said to take a new 
beginning, which would make the name a most au. 
spicious one for the new year, while the sign—a Ram 
^might allude to the animal sacrificed on the altar. 
Each month being placed under the protection of 
some particular deity it is worthy of notice that 
Ami and Bel are the patrons of the first month, £a 
of the second, (in connection with the wisdom of 
fiahini, who is called " the creature of Ea,"} while 
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lafiur presides over the stxtht (" Message of Ish- 
tar/^ and Raman, the god of the atinospherep of 
rain and sCorm and thunder* over the elcventhp {**ths 
Curse of Rain 

20. The solar nature of the adventurous career 
attributed to the favorite national hero of Chaldea* 
now universally admitted^ was first pointed out by 
Sir Henry Ra'^vJinson: but it was Francois Lenor- 
inant who followed it out and established it in its 
details. HiiS conclusions on the subject are given 
in such clear and forcible language^ that it is a 
pleasure to reproduce them:^—" rst. The ChaK 
deans and Babylonians had, concerning the twelve 
months of the ycar^ mj-ths for the most part belong* 
ing to the serie.=i of traditions anterior to the separa¬ 
tion of the great races of mankind which descended 
from the highlands of Pamir^ since we find analo* 
gous myths among the pure Semites and other na¬ 
tions* As early as the time when they dwelt on the 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates, they connected 
these myths illi the different epochs of the 3^earp 
not with a view to agricultural occupationSi but In 
connection with the great periodical phenomena of 
the atmosphere and the different stations jn the 
sun's yearly' course, as they occurred in that par¬ 
ticular region ■ hence the signs characterizing the 
tivcive solar mansions in the Zodiac and the sym¬ 
bolical names given to the months by the Actads* 

—2d. It was those myths, strung together in their 
successive orders which served as foundation to the 


* ■ ijti Vat IL, pp. 7B ff. 
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epic stoty of ladubar, the and solar hc^tl^ and 

m the poem which was copied at Ercch by A^ur. 
banipal‘s order each of them formed the sttbject of 
one of the twelve tablets, making up the number of 
twelve separate books or chapters answering: the 
twelve months of the year/'—Even thotigh the evi- 
deficc is apparently so complete as not to need fur¬ 
ther confirmation* it is curious to note that the signs 
which compose the name of Iirdubar convey the 
meaning “ mass of firCp"' w^hile H^'sisadra's Accadiati 
name means the sun of life/' '' the morning sun/' 
and his father’s name, Ubaratutu, is translated “ the 
gloxv of sunset ” 

2E, George Smith Indignantly repudiated this 
mythic interpretation of the hero's expioits, anti 
claimed for tlieni a strictly Eifstorical character. 
But we have seen that the two are by no means 
ificompatiblep since historj'p when liandcd dovL'n 
through centuries by mere oral tradition, h liable to 
many vicissitudes in the telling and rctcllitig, and 
people are sure to arrange their favorite and most 
familiar stories, the mythical signification of which 
has long been forgotten^ around the central figure 
of the heroes they love bestp around the most im¬ 
portant but vaguely recollected events in theirna- 
tional life* Hence it came to pass that identically 
the same stories, with bill slight local variations, 
w'erc told of heroes in different nations and coun¬ 
tries ; for the stock of original or, as one may say, 
primary m>^hs is comparatively small and the same 
for all, dating back to a time when mankind was 
not yet di^nded. In the course of agea and mi* 
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^r^itTona ifc has been aTtercd+ liLrc a rich hertdjtafy 
rahe, to fit and adorn many and very different per¬ 
sons. 

^2. One of the prettiest, oldest, and most tiniver- 
saJly favorite snlar myths h the one which represents 
the Sun as a divine beings youtlifuJ and of surpass¬ 
ing bcaijtj^ beloved by or wedded lo an equally 
powerful goddesst bxit meeting a premature death 
by accident and descending into the dark Jand 
of shades, from which, however, after a time he 
returns as glonous and beautiful as before. Tn 
this poetical fancy, the land of shades sjTnboltzes 
the numb and Jifeless period of winter as aptly as 
the Waters of Death in the Izdubar Epic, while the 
seeming death of the young god answers to the 
sickening of the hero at that declining season of the 
year when the sun’s rays lose their vigor and are 
overcome by the powera of darkness and cold. The 
goddess w ho loves the fair ycuing god, and mourns 
him with passionate grief, until her wailings and 
prayers recall him from his deatli-]jkc trance, is Na¬ 
ture herself, loving, bountifuh ever productive, but 
pale, and bare, and powerless in her wudoTvhoDd, 
while the sun-god, the spnng of life w'hcnce she 
draws her wry being, lies captive in the bonds of 
their common foe, grim Winter, which is but a form 
□f Death itself. Their reunion at the god-s resur¬ 
rection in spring h the great w’edding-feast, the 
revel and holiday-time of the world, 
ij. This Simple and perfectly transparent myth 
has been w orked out more or less eJaboratciy in all 
the countries of the East, and has found its way In 
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“lOme form or other inlto all the natioiifs of the three 
great TA'hite races—of Japhct+ Sheen, and Ham-—yet 
here again the precedence In point of time seems 
due-to the older and more primitive—the Yellow or 
Tunuiian race j for the most andentH and probably 
origiiial form of it Is the one w^hich vras inhcriled by 
the Semitic settlers of Chaldea from their Shumiro- 
Accadiari predecessors, as shown by the AccadJan 
name of the young solar god^ DttMU;dIp "the un¬ 
fortunate husband of the goddess Ishtar/" as he is 
called in the sixth tablet of the Izdubar epic. The 
name has been translatedDivine Offspring/" but 
In later times lost all sigiijfical ion* being corrupted 
into TAftrMUZ. In some Accadian hymns he Is in¬ 
voked as " the Shepherd, the lord Dumuzi, the 
lover of Ishtar/' Well could a nomadic and pas¬ 
toral people poetically liken iJie sun to a shepherdp 
whose flocks were the fleecy clouds as they speed 
across the vast plains of heaven or the bright, Innu- 
mcrabk stars. This comparison, as pretty as it Is 
natural, kept its hold In all ages and nations on the 
papular fancy,^ which played on it an infinite variety 
of ingenious changes, but it Is only cuneiform sci¬ 
ence ivhicli has proved that It could be traced back 
to the very earliest raec whose culture has left its 
mark on the world. 

24. Of Duniuzi^s tragic death no text deciphered 
until no^v unfortunately gives the details. Only 
the remarkable fragment about the black pine of 
Eridhu, ** marking the centre of the earth, in the 
dark Forest^ into the heart whereof man bath not 
penetrated,*" (sec p. afSj) tautatizingly ends with 




these &tig;gestive wordfi: Within it Dumu^i - . 
Scholars have found reason for coiijecturing ihat 
thLs fragment was the beginning of a mythical nar¬ 
rative Tecaunting Dumusi’a deaths which must have 
been represented as taking place in that dark and 
sacred forest of Eridhu^—probably through the 
agency of a wild beast sent against him by a jealous 
and hostile power^ just as the bull created by Ann 
Was sent against Izdubar.* One thingp however, is 
sure, that both in the earlier (Turanian) and in the 
later (Semitic) calendary of ChaJdea, there was a 
month set apart in honor and for the festival of 
Dumuai. It was the month of Jurte-July+ begin¬ 
ning at the summer £oUtice+ w^hen the days begin to 
shorten, and the sun to docline toivards its lowTr 
winter point—a retrograde movement, ingeniously 
indicated by the Zodiacal sign of that mu nth,, the 
Cancer or Crab, The fesEival of Dumuzi lasted 
duritig the six first days of ilic month, w'ith proces¬ 
sions and ceremonies bearing two distinct charac¬ 
ters The worshippers at first assembled in the 
guise of mourners, with lamentations and loud wail¬ 
ings, tearingof clothes and of hair, as though cele¬ 
brating the young god^s funeral, while on the sixth 
day his resurrection and reunion to Ishtar w'as com¬ 
memorated with the noisiest, most extravagant de¬ 
monstrations of rejoicing. This custom is alluded 
to in Ixdubar's scornful answer io fshtar g love- 
message+ when he says to her: Thou lovedst Du- 
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mu 3^1 p /or wAom t/ay m^i/rri jrat a/Urfmr/ and was 
witnessed tilt Jews when they were carried prian 
oners to Habylon as Late as 600 as expressly 
mentioned by Eackiei, the prophet of the Captiv¬ 
ity ^—*" Then he brought aie to the door of the 
Lord's house which was towards the north; In- 
/Am m/ /ot 

(Ezckiclp ill. 14.) 

25, A favutite version of Dumuzi's resurrection 
was that which told how Ishtar herself followed 
him into tlie Lower World, to claim him from their 
common foe, and thus yielded herself for a time 
Into the pem'er of her rivalp the dread Queen of tht: 
Dcadp W"ho held her captive^ and ivould nol Jiave re* 
leased her but for the direct interference of the 
great gods. This was a rich mine of epic material, 
from which songs and stories must have flowed 
plentifully- We arc lucky enou eh to possess a 
short epic on the subject; m one tablet, one of the 
chief gems of the indefatigable George Smithes 
discoveries*—a poem of great Jiteraiy' beauty* and 
nearly complete to within a few lines of the end, 
H'hich arc badly injured and scarcely legible* It is 
known under the name of Tat: Descent of I?h- 
TAR,'" aa It relates only this one incident of the 
myth. The opening -lines arc unsurpassed for 
splendid poetry and sombre grandeur in any, even 
the most advanced literature, 

aC. *'Tow^irdj ibc land whrncr thrrt » Jifl itEum, 0>wJirila the 
hDLi» of carruptkm, iBhur* the. diughler vf Sin, h4i tnrned h^r 
miiul * » « * tmWArdi Lbe dwelling Uut ha» nn chtrahi;^ hui na 

hiw^rdft the roed th:it may he travelled byt nvl rctrae^d, 
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aids the h*!l f^tii wkidi the li^ML ai dij Ji thul i>Ut, whtfc hnag-er 
feeds on ilUMl ^nd mird, -whertf Ti^hc is iitver iceo, *h^ dse sbadn 
o< the dead |jwel3 bi the dothed wdh Idu lijjds. iJn 

[he UnEcl of the gaEe mhI Id iht ioefc dnsE Jiw iiCPimuKilcil.—khtar, 
wlwit she reached dus luvd whence there is fto felLUja, ti> the keeper 
Qf Lhc gitc Sliced her cuBSmand: VKeepefp Oiwit ihvjjJte that I 
mAV pj^iL. If thdU. (ipcueBt nOi iusd 1 cnaj rwt < 13 ter^ I will ymke the 
git'fli add break Ihe fcH;k, J will demolish the ifiteifafiild wul ciiEer hy 
fEjfCef tbcB wilt 1 let liWic the dead to rctufn U> the cjjth^ that Ihej 
may live jnd eat ■ T ‘■^U irliihe the risen dead more niimenirDi 
limn th* UiiE^.' The gate-keeper opened hk ilpo aad Rpokc' l5c 
appea^d, D Lady» apkI let me £o afld report thy name to jUiat the 
Queen/" 

Here follow a few much injured lines, the sense 
□f wbidi could not be restored in its entirety. The 
substance is that the gate.kecpcr announces lo 
A Hat that h er sister Islitar lids come for the Water 
uf Lifc^ vvliich is kept concealed in a distant nook 
of her dominions, and j\llat is greatly disturbed at 
the news. But Ishtar announces that she comes in 
not enmity :— 

I wish to weep Bver the hernc* who haTC kFt their wirei^ I wtah 
to wietp p¥cr the wiv« who have been taken fFoin their hit^^baudi^ 
sitm. r wtah lo weep over the Onij Son—[a name of Buman}^ 
who haa been taken away before hia Uktie-^ 

Then Allat commands the keeper to open the 
gates and take Ishtar through the sevenfold en- 
closure^ dealing by her ns by all who come to those 
gatesp that is, stripping her of her gannents ac¬ 
cording to andciit custom^ 

The: Iccepcr went and opetted the gAte: * Ejitrr, O' and may 
tNc h^lk oJ the Lund whence iheir b no Ktcm be gladdraed bf l1^ 
prjuenctr' At the hnit gat® he bode her eBtct and Uifil hi* hand on 
bei I h® took the high headdrsEifl ftoin her head X ' TiVhy, O LBepar+ 
Ukest IhulJ the high tie44UJ«Ai froW my head » *-'Enter. O Ladyj 
jinchiA Alhl'k command/" 
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Th& same scene repeated at each □/ the s^vtn 
gates; the keeper at eacli strips FsJitar of some 
artlde wf her attsre—her earrings, lier necklace, 
her jewelled girdle, the bracelets on Iter amis and 
the bangles at her ankles^ and lastly her long flow- 
jng garment. On each □ccasion the same words 
are repeated by both. W'heii Isbt^r eiittred the 
presence of Allat^ the queen looked at her and 
taunted her to ber face: then IsEitar could not con¬ 
trol her anger and cursed her^ iVlIat turned to her 
chief minister Nanitar^ the god of Fast Hence — meet 
serv^ant of the queen of the dead!—^who is also the 
god of Fate» and ordered him to lead Tshtar away 
and afflict her with sixty dire diseases^—to strike 
her head and her heart, and her eyes, her hands 
and her feet, and all her limbs. So the goddeas 
was led away and kept in durance and in misciy. 
Meanwhile her absence was attended with most 
disastrous consequence.^: to the upper world- With 
hePp, life and love had gone out of iE; there were no 
marriages any more, no birlhiJ, either among men or 
animals; nature was at a standstill. Great was the 
commotjon among the gods* They sent a messen¬ 
ger to £a to expose the state of affairs to him, and, 
as ustiak to invoke his advice and assistance^ £a, 
in his fathomless wisdom, revolved a scheme, lift 
created a phantump Uddusunamir. 

ti> Mm I ^Env^ardi ths Land whmcE ihtrc Ja no 
tufa Uin-ct th]r ihc &cven ui tfar AtioIKu wII] open before 

ibcc- x^iCat atiilE tetL lh«G and rcjnicc at thj coming, brr bcArt ahiill 
gri»w calm aitd hef wrtUi MuM Cnajiirc her with tha aamt 

et Ibe grcai gula,. atiffen thy neck and keep Lhy mmd nn the Spring 
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uH.irt ut I tw (Tailir) Biia *e«si ta th# Sptme of Ltfe Md 

drfal ot ila witert'-Allnt 1rlt=n ih« l»»fd ***^,5! 

breast tit btr fiaa*™ wilt 

.ill she *wkt ^‘G^ L'ddusunsmirl May the gr«t iiiler pla^ 

S; i w*. m-- «< "j"» 

lh**it=rl of .he dtyssne™ thydlltikl A doilt dwnpon be thy 
dwtUlng. a Hktarp- pole tbj SME1^" 

Then she ordered Namtar to let Ishtar drink of 
the Spring of Life and to bear her from her sight. 
Namtar fulfilled her conimaiid and took the goddess 
through the seven enclosures, at each gate restonng 
to her the article of her attire that had been taken at 
her entrance. At the last gate he said to her: 

-Ths. h«. p^ld ro rao«.n to AlJ»t f.r ;■ 

Kiuxi. (O u^mun. 1!« lover of thyjo^th: ^pnrW* over bm 
,»ned witert, clodie him in splendid £i;rmraJ», idorft bao -.<!> 

->6 The last lines are so badly mutilated that no 
efforts have as yet availed to make their sense any¬ 
thing but obscure, and so it must remain, unle^ 
new copies come to light. Yet so much is. at ah 
events, evident, that they bore on the reunion of 

Ishtar and her young lover. The ™ 

pletc in itself; but some think that it wm introduced 
into the Izdubar epic as an independent eptmde. 
after the fashion of the Deluge narrative, ^ 

it is supposed to have been part of the seventh tal^ 
let. Whether such were really the case ^ * 

ters little in comparison with the great imp ^ 
these two poems possess as being the 
presentations, in a finished laemr>' form, ^wo 
most significant and uinverial nature-m> tha the 
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SoJar and the Chthonic (see p. 572)^ the poetical 
fandes in v.'hjt:h primitive mankind clothed the won- 
dem of the heavens and the myster)'^ of the earthy be¬ 
ing eon tent to adminc and imagine where it could 
not cotnptehcnd and explain^ We shall be led back 
continually to these^ in very truth,mythaj 
for they not only served as groundwork to much of 
the most beautiful poetry of the W'orld but iiug. 
gested some of its loftiest and most cheriahed ttrlig- 
loiis Conceptions, 


*YiA a- mclnDai ^rruas by FthkL Dynr □! die itciry at IilitW^A 
DtvCtdC^xB p* JS7, 





VIIL 

REUCION ANP m’THOLOGV.—TPOLATRY AJSD AX- 

TimOPO MORPHISM.— THE LtlALDEAN LEGEXDS 
AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. — UJiTWiSPECT, 

I. In speaking of ancient nations, the words Re. 
liuion " and “ Mythology *’ are generally used iiidis- 
eriminatdyand convertibly. Yd 

they express arc essentially and radically d.ffcren . 

The broadest difference, and the one from which al 
others How. is that the one—Religton —b a thing oI 
the Feelings, while the other-Mythology-is a thing 
of the imagination. I n other words, Religion comes 
from WITHIN—from that consaonsnesa of limtt^ 
power, that inborn need of superior help and ^id^ 
ance. forbearance and forgiveness, from that long, 
iiig for absolute goodness and perfection, which 
make up the distinctively human attnbutc of 

ligiosity^that attribute which, together unth the 
faulty of articulate speech, sets Man apart from 
and above all the rest of animated creation. (See p. 
140.) Mythology, on the other hand, comes wholly 
from without. It embodies J 

by the senses from the outer world and 
by the poetical faculty into images and stones. 

13 ^ 
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(See definition ol •* Myth " on p. 294,) Professor 
Max MQlkr of Oxford has been (he first, in liia 
standard Work “ flie Science of Language,” clearly 
to define this rad tea! dljTercnce beUvTcn the two 
conceptions, which he has never since ceased to 
sound as a keynote through the fojig series of his 
tv-orks devoted to the study of the feligions and 
mythologies of various nations. A few illustrations 
from the one nation with which we have as yet he- 
comc familiar will help once for all to establish a 
thorough underatanding on this point, most essen¬ 
tial as It is to the comprehension of the workings of 
Che human mind and sou! throughout the long roll 
of struggles, errors and triumphs, achievcrnenCs and 
failures which we call the history of mankind. 

2. There is no need to repeat here instances of 
the Shumiro-Accadian and Chaldean myths t the 
last three or four chapters have been fiUed with them. 
But the instances of religious ftcling, though scat¬ 
tered in the aajue field, have to be carefully gleaned 
out and exhibited, for they belong to that undercur¬ 
rent of the soul w hich pursues its way unobtrusively 
and is often apparently lost beneath the brilliant play 
of poetical fancies. But it is tlicrc nevertheless, and 
eveiy now and then forces its way' to the surface 
shining forth with a startling purity and bcautv. 
When the Accadian poet Invokes the Lord " who 
know's lie from truth,” *' who knows the truth that 
is in the soul of man,’* who "maketh lies to vanish," 
who **turncth wicked plots to a happy Issue"— 
Ihk is religion, not mythology, for this Is not ^ 

U is the e.vpressit.in of a That " the Lord ” 
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whose divine omtiiscience and goodncas Ls thus gl^ 
rifled is realij' the Sun, innbes no difference', t/tatis 
an error of judgmetit, a want of knowledge, but the 
religions feeling is splendidlj,' manifest m the invo¬ 
cation. 13 ut when, in the same hymn, the Sun ts 
described as " stepping forth from the back^ound 
of the skies, pushing back the bolts and opcrimg e 
GUte of the brilliant heaven, and raising his head 

above the land," etc., p. ^ 

beautiful, imaginative description of a glonous na - 
ural phenomenon—sunrise; it is magnifictrt poe^, 

rclipous in so far as the sun is considered as a Be¬ 
ing, a Divine Terson, the object of an intensely de¬ 
vout and grateful feeling; still this is not religion, it 
is mythology, for it presents a materia] image to tHe 
mind, and one that can be easily turned into nar¬ 
rative, into a —which, in fact, fttgi^s J a c , 

a king, and a story- Take, again, the so-called 
-Penitential Fsaims.'’ To the specimen given on 
p. j/B, let us add, for greater completeness, thefl- 
lowing tlirec remarkabk fragments: 

L <-G»^ my bold oF 

mj inootm my hird» dirsel, O l^rdoF wiitars 

TT* Lord. \ci nal tfajr arrant ihik I AltiiflW inc tumiii 

“ m“Hl 0.4 

like to 0 itar Oi W* *plcB<l« -iJI P»l* I h* 

the wnters of tiic rtjhL' 

3. All lW» h religion. «f rt-' 
kind - frnitlol.loo,ot good, Ihc o» X ^ 

true religion. The deep humility, the trustful p- 
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pcal, the feeling of dependence, the consciousness 
of weakness, of sin. and the Jongtng for deliverance 
from them—these are .ill vet>' different from the 
pompous phrases of empty praise and sterile admi¬ 
ration ; they are things which flow from the heart, 
not the fancy, which lighten its weight of sorrow 
and self-reproach, brighten it with hope and good 
resolutions, in short, make it happier and better— 

what no mere imaginative poetry, however fine, can 
do. 

^ The radicaJ distinction, then, between religious 
feeling ami the poetical faculty of mjtliical crea 
tion. js easy to establish and follow nut. On the 
other hand, the two are so constantly blended, so 
almost inextricably interwoven in the sacred poe- 
trj of the ancients, in their views of life and the 
world and m their worship, that it is no wonder 
they should be so generally confused. The most cor¬ 
rect way of putting the case wouJd be, perhaps to 
say that the ancient Religion.s-raeauing by the word 
the whole body of sacred poetrj and Jegends as well 
as the national forms of worship-were made up 

TnTnT r n:ligrons feeling 

and of mythologj*. Jn many ca.ses the e.xuberance of 
the imn^nahon gained the upper hand, and there 
rvas such a riotous groiirth of mythical imagery 'and 
stories that the tehgious feeling was almost sWd 

under them. In others, again, the myths them¬ 
selves sugg^ted religious ideas of the deepest im- 
port and iofnesj sublimity. Such was particulariy 
the case with the solar and Chthonic Myths-^the 
poetical present.itjon of the career of the Sun and 
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the Earth—as connected with the doctrine of the 
soul's immortality. 

5, A. curious and significaiit observation has been 
made in excavating the most ancient g^vus in the 
world, those of the so-called Mound-builders, This 
name fa not that ol any particular race or nation, but 
is given indiscriminately to all those peoples who 
lived, on any part of the globe, long before the carlh 
est beginnings of even the remotest times which have 
been matle historical by preserved monumfints or 
inscriptions of any kind. All we know of those 
peoples is that they used to bury their dead—at 
least those of special renown or high rank-^in deep 

and spacious stone-lined chambers dug in the ground, 

w ith a similar gallery leading to them, and covered 
by a mound of earth, sometimes of gigantic dimen¬ 
sions—a very hill- Hence the name. Of their 
life, their degree of civiliration, what thej' thought 
and believed, we have no idea except in so far as 
the contents of the graves give us some indications, 
For. like the later, historical races, of which we find 
the graves in Chaldea and every other country of 
the ancient world, they used to burj' along with the 
dead a multitude of things: vessels, containing food 
and drink; weapons, omamctits, household imple¬ 
ments. Tlie greater the power or renown of the 
dead man, the fuller and more luxurious his funeral 
outfit. It is indeed by no means rare to find the 
skeleton of a great chief surrounded by those of sev¬ 
eral women, and, at a re^cctful distance, more 
skcletons-evidently those of skives—whose Irtc- 
tured skulls more than suggest the ghastly custom 
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of killing wives and ;ser\ ants to do honor to an illus. 
trious dead and to keep him company in his narrow 
underground mansion. Nothing but a belief in the 
tontiJiLiatJon of existence^ after death could have 
prompted these practices. For what was the sense 
of giving him wives and slaves, and domestic arti¬ 
cles of all kindst food and weapons, unless it were 
for his service and use on his journey to tlic un¬ 
known land where he w'as to enter on a new stage 
of existence, which the survivors could not but 
imagine to be a reproduction, in its simple condi- 
tsons and needs, of the one he ’ivaj; leaving? There 
is no race of men, how^cver primitive^ however uji- 
tutored, En wliich this belief in immortality is not 
found deeply rooted, positive, unquestioning. The 
h implanted in man by the it answers 

one of the most imperative, unsilenceable longings 
of human nature^^ For, in proportion as life h 
pleasant and precious, death is hideous and repch 
lent. The idea of utter desEructionp of ceasing to 
be, is intolerable to the mind ; Indeed, the senses re¬ 
volt against it, the mind refuses to grasp and ad- 
mit it. Yet death Is very' real, and it is inevitable t 
and all human beings that come into the world 
have to Jeam to face the thought of it, and the re¬ 
ality too, in others, before they lie down and accept 
it for themscIvcF.. But what if death be dc- 
struction? Jf it be but a passage from this into an¬ 
other W'orldj—distant, unknown and perforce niys- 
teriouSp hut certain nevertheless, a world on the 
threshold of which the earthly body is dropped as 
iin unnecessary’ gamient ? Then w^cre death shorn 
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of half Us tcrrorsK Indeed, the only tinplcasantnc!??* 
aboLit it ivould be, for him who goes* the rnomEntar}- 
jjang and the uncertainty 13 to what he ii; going to: 
andt for those who remain, the separation and the 
[oathsome details—the disfigureitient, the corrup¬ 
tion. But these are soon i^otten over, while the 
separation is only for a time; for dl must go the 
same way, and the Jate-comera ivih find, will join 
their lost ones gone before. Surely it muat be so! 
Tt were too horrible if it were not, it Fitusi it ts / 
The process of feeling which arrived at this coaclU:^ 
sion and hardened it into absolute faith, is very' 
plain, and we can easilyi each of us, reproduce it in 
our own sduls, indepcjidently of the leacTiings we 
receive from chiidhood. But the mind is naturally 
inquiring, and invoinntarily the question presents 
itself: this solutiORh beautiful, so acceptable, so 
universal,—'but so abstract—what suggi^Ecd it ? 
What analogy first led up to it from the material 
world of the senses? To this question we find no 
reply in so many words, for it is one of those that 
go to the very roots of our beingt and such gener- 
dly remain unanswered. But the graves dug by 
those old Mound-Build errs present a singular feature, 
which almost soerns^ to point to the answer. The 
tenant of the funereal chamber is most frequently 
found deposited in a crouching attitude, his back 
leaning against the stonedlncd wall, and wiik Ais 
/arr tiiriird ^iWctwn Me 

sitft. .... Here, then, is the suggcstiont the 

analog^"! Tltc career of the sun is very like that of 
man. His rising in the east is iHce the birth of man. 

14 
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Baring the haara of his power, which we call the 
Day, he does hia allotted work, of light and 

w^armth to the woridp t\dw riding rddJant and trium¬ 
phant acroj5S an azure sky^ now obscured by clouds^ 
struggling through mists* or overwhelmed by tem- 
pcsts« How like the vicissitudes that checker the 
somewhat greater number of hours—or days—of 
which the sum makes up a human life! Then 
when his appointed time expires, he sinks down,— 
lower, lower—and disappears into darkness,—dies. 
So does man. What is this nighty death? Is it de¬ 
struction^ or only a rest, or an absence ? It is at all 
events ftof destruction* For as surely as we see the 
SUP vanish in the west this evening, feeble and 
beamlesa, so surely shall we behold him towmorrow’^ 
morning rise again in the east, gloriousp vigorous 
and young. What happens to him m the interval? 
Who know'fv? Perhaps he sleeps, perhaps he trav¬ 
els through countries we know not of and does 
other work there; but one thing is sure: that he is 
not dead, for he will be up again to-morrow. Why 
should nc^t man^ whose career so much resembles 
the sun's in other rErspects, resemble him in this? 
Let the dead^ thenp be placed with their faces to 
the west, in token that theirs is but a setting like 
the sun"s, to be folloAvcd by another rising, a rt^ 
newed exifftcricc, though in another and unknown 
world. 

6 . All this IS .sheer poetry and mythology. But 
how great its beauty, how obvious its hopeful sug- 
gestiveness, if it could appeal to the groping in in da 
of those primitive men, the old Mound-Builders, 
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and there lay the seed of a faith 'n^htch haj; been 
more and more dung to, as mamkind progressed in 
spiritual eutture! For aJJ the noblest races have 
cheri-shed and worked out the myth of the setting 
sun in the most manifold ways, as the symbol of 
the souTs iminortiitity. The poets of ancient India, 
some three thousand yeai^ ago, made the Sun the 
leader and king of the dead, s^^hOi as they said, 
foliow^ed where he had gone first, “showing the 
way to many/" The Egyptians^ perhaps the wisest 
and most spiritual of all ancient nations, came to 
make this myth the keystone of their entire relig¬ 
ion, and placed all their burying^places in the west, 
amidst or beyond the Libyan ridge of hills behind 
w^hich the sun vanished from the eyes of those who 
dw^elt in the valley of the I^iIOp The Greeks im¬ 
agined happy residence for their bravest and 
lA'isest, which they called the Islands of the Blest, 
and placed in the furthest West, amidst the vraten 
of the ocean into which the sun descends for his 
nightly rest. 

7, But the sun^s course is twofold. If it i^ com¬ 
plete—beginning and ending—\rithin tEie given 
number of hours which makes the dayp it is re¬ 
peated on a larger scale through the cyxle of 
months which makes the yean The alternations of 
youth and age, triumph and decline, power and 
feeblenessi are there represented and are regularly 
brought afound by the different seasons. But the 
moral, the symbol# is still the same as regards final 
immortality* For if summer answ'crs to the heyday 
of noon, autumn to the mifdcr glow and the cxtinc- 
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ttort of evening, and winter to the joylesa drearinew 
of tiiijht, spring, like the morning, ever brings back 
the god, the hero, in the perfect splendor of a 
glorious resurrection, ft was the solar-year myth 
vrith its inagnificciit accompaniment of astrononii- 
cal pagcantiy, which took the greater hold on the 
fancy of the scientifically inclined Chaldeans, and 
winch we find embodied with snch admirable com- 
pleteness in thefr great epic. ^Ve shall ^C. latcl 

on, more exclusively imaginative and poetical races 

showing a marked preference for the car«r of the 
sun as the hero of a day, and making the several 
incidents of the solar-day myth the subject of an 
infinite variety of stories, brilliant or pathetic, 
tender or heroic. But there b in nature another 
order of phenomena. Intimately connected with and 
dependent on the phases of the sun, that ia, the 
masons, yet very different In their individual char¬ 
acter, though pointing the same way as re^s 
the suggestion of resurrection and imrnortalitj'— 
the phenomena of the Earth and the Seed. These 
may in a more general way be described as Nature s 
productive power panJyacd during the [mrnbed 
trance of winter, which is as the sleep of death, 
when the seed lies in the ground hid from sight 
and cold, even as a dead thing, but au-aking to new 
life in the good time of spring, when the seed, in 
which life was never extinct but only dormant, 
bursts its bonds and breaks into verdant loveliness 
and bountiful crops. This is the essence and mean¬ 
ing of the Chthonic or Earth-mj-th, as utiiversal as 
the Sun-mj-th. but of which different features have 
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slIso been unequally developed by different races 
accordinjj: to their individual tendencies. In the 
Ctiaidean veman^ the “ DciiCcnt of Idhtar/' the par¬ 
ticular incident of the seed is quite wanting, unless 
the name of Dumu^ra monthp '' The Boon of the 
Seed ” Lf Birif/oj'l tk h Sonmef*" Lenormant i, 
may be considered as altuding to it. It is her fair 
youn^ bridegroomp the beautiful Sun-godp whom the 
mdowed goddess of Nature mourns and.descends 
to fleek among the dead. This aspect of the myth 
is almost exclusively developed in the religions of 
most Cannanltlc and Semitic nation!^ of the East, 
where we shall meet with It often and ofteiL And 
here it may be remarked, without digressing or 
anticipating too far, that throughout the ancient 
world, tht! Solar and Clithonic c^*clcs of nijlhs have 
been the most untversaJ and im porta at, the very 
centre and groundwork of many of the aiictcnt 
mythic rcligionsp and used as vehicles fur more or 
less sublime religious conceptions^ according to the 
higher or lower spiritual level of the worshipping 
nations. 

8- It must be confessed that, amidst the nations 
□f Western Asia, this level was* on tiic wholcp not a 
very lofty one. Both the Hamilic and Semitic 
races ivcrc^ as a rule, of a naturally isensuous disposi¬ 
tion: the former being, moreover^ distinguished by 
a Very decidedly tnaterial turn of rnind* The Kush- 
itesp of wdiom a branch perhaps formed an import¬ 
ant portion of tlie population of Low^cf 

Mesopotamia, and especially the CanaanJteSp who 
spread themseK'es over all the country be tween the 
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jrrcat fivers and the Western Sea—^the Mediter- 
r/iiiean^wcre no exception to this rule^ H their 
priests—their professed thicikcrs, the men trained 
through gcTicrations tor intellectual pursuits had 
fjropcd theff wa>* to the perception of Ofie Divine 
Power ruJinjj the world, they kept it to themselves* 
nr^ at Icastp nut of sight, behind a complicated arfay 
of eoi^mogonic myths, ^atllre-myths^ symbols and 
parables, resulting in Chaldea in the litghly artifi¬ 
cial system which has l>een sketched above—(see 
Chapters V, and VI.)—a s>'Stein singularly beauti¬ 
ful and deeply significant, but of which the mass of 
the people did not care to unravel the subtle intri- 
cades^ being quite content to accept it entire, in 
the most literal spirit^ clemcnlafy nature-gods^ astra- 
nomicai abstractions, cosmogonicaJ fabler and aiJ— 
questioning nothing, at peace in their mind and 
righteously self-conscious iF they sacrificed at the 
various timediojtored local shrines, and conformed 
to the prescribed forms and ceremonies* To these 
they privately added those innurnemblc practices 
of conjuring and rites of witchcraft, the hdrJoom of 
the older lords of the soil, which we saiv the col¬ 
leges of learned priests compelled^ as strangers and 
comparative new'comerSt to tolerate and even sanc¬ 
tion by giving them a place, though an inferior 
onen in their own nobler system (gee p. 250). Thus 
it was that, if a glimmer of Truth did feebly illu¬ 
mine the sanctuary^ and its immediate ministers, the 
people at large dwelt in the outer darkness of hope¬ 
less polytheism and^ worse still, of idolatry'. Foft 
in bow^frtg before the altars of their temples and the 



images m woodp stode or metal in wkich art strove 
to express Avhat the sacred writings taugJit, the ud- 
learned worshippers did not stop to cofisidcr that 
these Avere but pieces of human workmanstiip, denV- 
idg their aacredness solely from the subjects they 
treated and the place they adorned, nor did they 
strive to keep their thoughts intent on the mvisiblc 
Beings represented by the images. It was so much 
simpler^ easier and more comfortable to address 
their adoration to what ivas visible and near, to the 
5haj.>es that w^cre so closely within math of their 
senses, that seemed so directly to receive their offer* 
ings and prayers, that became so dearly familiar 
from long associations^ The hulk of the Chaldean 
nation for a long timr remained Turanian^ and the 
materialistic grossness of the original Shumiro^Acca' 
dian religion greatly fostered its idolatrous tenden¬ 
cies. The old belief in the talismanic virtues of all 
images (sec p- 163) continued to assert itself^ and 
was easily trajisfcrred to those representing the di- 

vinities of the later and more elaborate worship. 

Some portion of the divine substance or spirit was 
supposed sontehoiv to pass into the material repre¬ 
sentation and reside tliercini This is very clear 
from the way in which the inscriptions speak of the 
statues of gods^ as though they were persons* Thus 
the famous cylinder of the Assyrian conqueror 
shurbanipal tells hoAv he brought back *nhe god- 
dcRs Nana,'' (i.e,p her statue) who at the time of the 
great Elamite ifivaslon, ^rhad gone and dwelt in 
Elam, a place not appointed for her," and now 
spoke to him the king, saying: -*From the midst 
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of Elam briiig me out and cause me to enter into 
1 -titanna"' — her own old sanctuar>' at Eredi, “which 
she had delighled in*" Then again the AssjTian 
conquerors take especial pride in carrying oJT with 
them the statues of the gods of the nations they 
subdue^ and never fail to record the fact in these 
words: “ 1 carried away beyond a doubt 

with the idea that, in so doing, they put ft out of 
their enemies* pmver to procure the assistance of 
their divine prolcctors, 

fy, In the population of Chajdea the Semitic ele¬ 
ment was strongly represented. It is probable that 
tribes of Semites came into the country at intervals, 
in successive bandsr and for a long time wandcrEd 
unhindered with their llocks, then gradually amalga¬ 
mated w'fth the settlers they found in pos 5 e!?ision+ 
and W'hosc culture they adoptedp or else formed 
separate settlements of their owm^ not even then, 
how'ever+ quite losing their pastoral habits. Thus 
the Hebrew tribe, when it left Ur under Terah and 
Abraham (see page 12 \)^ seems to have resumed its 
nomadic life with the greatest willingness and ease, 
after dwelling a Long time in or near that popular 
city, the principal capital of Shumir, the then domi¬ 
nant South. Whether this tribe were driven out 
of Ur, as some W'ill have it,^ or left of theJr owm 
accordt it is perhaps not loo bold to conjecture that 
the causes of their departure were partly connected 
w 4 th religious motives. For* alone among the Chal¬ 
deans and all the surrounding nations, this handful 
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of Semites had disentangled the conception of mono¬ 
theism from the obscuring wealth of Chaldean my. 
thologyt and had grasped it firmlyi At least their 
leaders and elders, the patriarchs, had arrived at the 
conviction that the One Jiving God was He whom 
they called ‘'the Lord, " and they strove to inspire 
their people with the same faith, and to detach them 
from the mj’thical beliefs, the idolatrous practices 
which they had adopted ftom those among whom 
they lived, and to which tliey clung ivlth the tenac¬ 
ity of spiritual blindness and long habit. The later 
Hebrews themselves kept a ciear remembrance of 
their ancestors having been heathen polytheists, 
and their own historians, writing more than a thou¬ 
sand years after Abraham's times, distinctly state 
the fact. In a long exhortation to the assembled 
tribes of Israel, which they put in the mouth of 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, they make him * 
—'‘Your fathers dwelt on the other aide of the flood " 
(i.c., the Euphrates, or perhaps the Jordan) “in old 
time, even Tcrah, the father of Abraham the 
father of Nadior, nrti/ Huy Jfrvtd ethirrgodn" And 
further on; " . . * Put away the gods -ajhich ysur 
fat furs served oit the other side <>/ the fp‘>d atio m 
Egypt, and serve ye the Lord- , . - - Cbi»sc yon 
this day whom you will serve, whether the g s 
which your fathers served that were on the otJi^ 
side of the flood, or the gods of tlte Amontes, m 
whose land ye dwell; as for me and my house, wc 
will serve the Lord," (Joshua, xxiv, 

Wliat more probable than that the patriarchs, era ^ 
and Abraham, should have led thclf people out of 
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the midst of the Chaldeans, away from their ^rcat 
capital Ur, which held some of the oldest and most 
renowned Chaldean sanctuaries^ and forth into the 
wildcmesg, partly w ith the object of removing; them 
from corrupting associations. At all events that 
branch of the Hebrew tribe which remained in 
Mesopotamia with Nahor^ Abraham's brother {see 
Gem xxiv. xxtXK and flf.), continued heathen and 
idolatrous^ as wa see from the detailed narrative 
jn Genesis xxxi^'p of how Racheil “had stolen /Aif 
/iitArrf** (xxxL 19), when 
Jacob fled from Laban's house with his familyp his 
cattle and all his goods. No doubt as to the value 
and meaning attached to these “images*' is left 
ivbcn we sec Laban, after having overtaken the 
fugitives, reprove Jacob in these w'onds — " And 
nowp though thou vrouldst needs be gone, because 
thou sore longedst for thy father's house, yet where¬ 
fore hast thou stolen (xxxi. 3o)p to which 

Jacob, who knows nothing of Rachers theft, replies: 
—“With whomsoever let him 

not live'* Ixxxl* 32),. But ^'Rachel had taken the 
images and put them in the camel's furniturCp and 
sat upon them. And Laban searched all the tentp 
but found them not" (xNxi. 34). Noiv what could 
have induced Rachel to commit so dishonorable and^ 
moreover, dangerous an action, but the idea thatp 
in coTT^ung away these imageSp her family's house¬ 
hold “gods/' she would insure a blessing and pros¬ 
perity to liersclf and her house? That by so doing, 
she wouidp according to the heathens' notion, rob 
her father and old ho me of what she wished to sc^ 
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cure fierscU (se« page J44), d<)«3 not seem to h.ive 
disturbed her. tt isekaT from this that, even after 
she was wedded to Jacob the monotbeist, she re¬ 
mained a heathen and idolater, though she concealed 
the fact from him. 

10. On the other hand, wholesale emigration was 
not sufficient to remove the evil- Had it indeed 
been a wildemcsa, unsettled in all its extent, into 
whicli the patriarchs kd forth their people, they 
might have succeeded in weaning them completely 
from the old influences. Hut, scattered over it and 
already in possession, were numerous Cani^ite 
tribes, wealthy and powerful under their chiefs 
Amorites, and Hivites, and Hittites, and many 
more. In the pithy and picturesque Biblical lan¬ 
guage, “the Canaanite was in the land' (Genesis, 
xii. 6), and the Hebrews constantly came into co^ 
tact with them, indeed were dependent on their 
tolerance and large hospitality for the freedom with 
which they were suffered to enjoy the pastures of 
'* the land wherein they were strangers ” as the vast 
region over which they ranged is frequently 
pointedly called. Beingbuta baadf id of “'y 
had to be cautious in their dealings and to keep on 
good terms with the people among whom they 
brought, “I am a stranger and a sojourner with 
you," admits Abraliam, *■ bowing himself down be¬ 
fore the people cf the land," la tribe of H.ttites 
near Hebron, west of the Dead Sea), when ® ® 
to buy of them a field, there to institute a family 
burying-placc for liimself and Ids race; for he had 
no legal right to any of the land, not so much a* 
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yield a scjiulcJirc to Iiiti dead, cv'Cfi though 
tile ‘’children of Hcth" treat him with high honor, 
and, in speaking to him, say, “ My lord," and ■* iJiou 
art a mighty prince among ns" (Genesis, x.vjjj.t 
I'hia transaction, conducted on both sides in a spirit 
of great courtesy and liberality, is not the only in¬ 
stance of the friendliness with which the Canaanitc 
onmers of the soil regarded the strangers, both in 
Abraham’s lifetime and long after Ills death. IJjs 
grandson, the patriarch Jacob, and his sons find the 
same tolerance among the Hivites of Shalcm, wiio 
thus commune among themselves concerning them; 
—■‘These men are peaceable with us; therefore let 
them dwell in the land and trade therein; for the 
land, behold ft is large enough for them; kt us take 
their daughters for wives, and let ns give them our 
daughters." And the Hivite prince speaks in this 
sense to the Hebrew chief;_“The soul of my son 
iongeth for your daughter; I pray you, give her him 
to wife. And make ye mairiagcs with us, and give 
J'our daughters unto us and take our daughters 
unto you. And ye shall dwell with us, and the 
land shall be before you; dwell and trade ye therein, 
and get you possessions therein," 

11 , liut thi.s question of intermarriage was always 
a most grievous one; the queation of all others at 
which the Hebrew leaders strictly drew the line of 
mterenunse and good-fellowship; the more stub¬ 
bornly that their people were naturally much in¬ 
clined to such unions, since they came and went 
rec y among their hosts, and tlicir daughters went 
out, unbmdered, ■* to see the daughters of the land," 
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Now all thtr race of Canaan followed religions ver>- 
asmilar to that of Chaldea, only gros&er ^til] in their 
details and forms of worship. Therefore, that the 
old idolatrous habits might not return strongly upon 
them under the influence of a heathen household^ 
the patriarchs forbade marriage with the women of 
the countries through which they passed and re¬ 
passed with their tents and llockst and themselves 
abstained from it. Thus we see Abraham sending 
his steward alJ the way back to Mesopotamia to 
seek a wife for his son Isaac from among bis own 
kinsfolk wdio had stayed there with his brother 
Nahor, and makes the old servant solemnly swear 
by tJic Lord, the God of heaven and the God of 
earth*': "Thou shaJt not take a %vife unto my son 
of the daughters of the CannaniteB among whom 
I dwell/* And when Esau. Isaac's son^ took two 
wives from among the Hit£ite w^en. it is expressly 
said that they w^ere "a grief of mind unto Isaac and 
Rcbekah; " and Isaac's most solemn charge to his 
other son^ Jacob, as he serida him from htm with 
his blessing. La; "Thou shall not take a wife of the 
daughtenj of Canaan/' mithm^oever the Hebrews 
came in the course of their long wanderings, which 
lasted many centuries^ the same twofold prohibi¬ 
tion was laid on them ; of marrying with nativx 
woincn—"for surely,'^ they are told, *'they will 
turn away your heart alter their godsr * *md of fol¬ 
lowing idolatrous religions, a prohibition enforced 
by the severest penaltiesp even to that of denth. 
But nothing cou^d keep them long from breaking 
the law in br>ih respects. The ver>^ frequency and 
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emphasis with \vliich the command is repeated, the 
violence of the denunciations against o/Ienders, tlie 
terrible punishments threatened and often actyaJiy 
inflicted, snfRcicntiy show ho^v imperfectly and 
unwillingly it was obeyed. Indeed the entire Old 
Testament is one continuous illustration of the 
unsiackening ^eal with which tlie wise and enlight, 
ened men of Israel—its lawgivers, leaders, priests 
and prophets—pursued their arduous ,-md often 
almost hopeless task, of keeping their people pure 
from worships and practices which to them, w}io 
had realiited the fallacy of a belief in many gods, 
were the most pernicious abominations. In this 
spirit and to this end they preached, they fought, 
they promised, threatened, punished, and in this 
spirit^ in later they wrote- 

12. It is not until a nation is well established and 
enjoys a certain measure of prosperity, security and 
the leisure which accompanies them, that it begins 
to colJect its own traditions and memories and set 
them down in order, into a continuous narrative 
So it was with the Hebrews, The small tribe 
became a nation, which ceased from its wanderings 
and conquered for itself a permanent place on the 
face of the earth. But to do this took many hun, 
dried yearn, years of memorable adventures and 
vici^itudes, so that the materials which accumu, 
iated for the future historians, in stories, tmdition.s. 
»ngs, were ample and varied. Much, too, must 
have been written down at a comparatively early 
penod,^ Hit& early must remain uncertain, since 
there Is unfortunately nothing to show- at what 
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time the Hebrews kamed the art of writing and 
their characters thought, like other alphabets, to be 
borrowed from those of the Phceoidans, However 
that may be, one thing is sure; that the different 
books which compose the body of the Hebrew 
Sacred Scriptures, which W'c call “ the Old Testa* 
ment,” were collected from several and different 
sources, and put into the shape in which they have 
descended to ns at a very late period, some almost 
as late as the birth of Christ. The first book of all, 
that of Genesis, describing the beginnings of the 
Jewish people,—(“ GVi/riM’* is a Greek word, which 
means " Origin ”)^belongs at all events to a some, 
what earlier date. It is put together mainly of two 
narratives, distinct and often different in point of 
spirit and even fact. The later compiler who had 
both sources before him to work into a final form, 
looked on both with too much respect to alter 
eitlier, and generally contented himself with gidng 
them side by side, (as in the story of Hagar, which is 
told twice and differently, in Chap, XVf. and Chap. 
XXL), or intermixing them thrmighout, so that it 
takes much attention and pains to separate thern, 
(as in the story of the f'lood. Chap. VI.-VIII.), Thin 
latter stoiy is almost identical with the Chaldean 
Deluge-legend included in the great Ddubar epic, of 
which it forms the eleventh tablet. (Sec Chap. Vlt,) 
Indeed, cveiy child can see, by comparing the Chal- 
dean cosmogonic and mythical legends with the 
first chapters of the Hook of Genesrs, those which 
relate to the beginnings not so much of the Hebrew 
people as of the human race and the world in gen- 
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era], that hnth mu^t orfgiiiallj^ have flowed from 
one and the .same spring of tradition and pnestjy 
lore. The reaemblances are too staring^ close, con- 
tinaoufi, not to exclude all rational surmises as to 
casual coincidences. The di^Terenccs are such as 
most strikingly illustrate the transfomiatton which 
the same material can undergo when treated by two 
races of different moral standards and spiritual ten¬ 
dencies. Let us briefly examine both, side by side. 

J3- To begin with, the Creation. The description 
of the primeval chaos—a waste of waters^ from 
whichthe darkness was not lifted/' (see p* 261 }— 
answers verj'- well to tliat in Genesis. L 2 : And the 
earth was without form and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep,^^ The cstahliFihment of 
the heavenly bodies and the creation of the animals 
also correspond remarkably in both accounts, and 
even come m the same order (see p. 264* and Gene- 
sfsi i, 14-22). The famous cylinder of the British 
Museum (see No.62^ p. 2^) is strong presumption in 
favor of the identity of the Clialdean version of the 
first couplers disobedience with the Biblical one. We 
have seen the important position occupied in the 
Clialdean religion by the symbol of the Sacred Tree, 
which ijurely corresponds to the Tree of Life in 
Eden (see p* 2 fl 3 ), and probably also to that of 
Knowledge* and the different pass^tges and names 
ingcniousJy collected and confronted by scholars 
leave no doubt as to the Chaldean.^ having had the 
legend of an Kden, a garden of God (see p, 274)* A 
better preserved copy of the Creation tablets with 
the now missing passages may be recovered any 
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dayp and there \s no reason to doubt that they will 
be found as closely parallel to the Biblical narrative 
as those that have been recovered until now. But 
even as we have them at present it is very evident 
that the groundwork, the material, is tiie same in 
both. It is the manner, the spirit, winch JillersH 
In the Chaldean account, pqlyllieisni runs riot. 
Every clement, every power of nature— Heaven, 
Earth, the Abyss, Atmosphere, etc.—has been per¬ 
sonified into an individual divine being actively and 
severely engaged in the great work. The Hebrew 
narrative is severely monotheistic. In ft Gon dues 
all that " the gods " between them do in the other. 
Every poetical or allegorical tom of phrase is tai^ 
fully avoided, lest it lead into the evil errors of the 
aistcr-niition. The symbolical myths—such as that 
of Bels mbcing his own blood with the cby out of 
which he fashions man, (see p. 2(56)—are sternly d^ 
carded, for the same reason. One only is rej^ned. 
the temptation by tlie Serpent. But the Serpent 
being manifestly the personification of the Evd 
Principle w'hicli is forever busy in the soul of man, 
there was no danger of its being f 

shipped; and as, moreover, the t e to ’ _ 

manner very picturesquely and strikingly f»i 
great moral liSson, the Oriental of 
allegorv- could in this instance be allowed freeze p . 
Ilesfdcs, the Hebrew writers of the sacred b^ks 
were not beyond or above the superatitions of t ^ 
countrv^and age; indeed they retained all of the 
that did not appear to them 

monotheism. Thus throughout the Books of the 
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Old Testament the Chahkari heVicl in wjtchcraftt 
dii/inatifm from dreams and other signs is retain td 
and openly prtSfcssnd^ and astrology itself is not 
condemnedj since among; the destinations of the 
stars is mentioned that of serving to men for 
signs"'; '“And God said, let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heaven to divide the day from the 
night; and let them be for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and years'" (Genesis, i. 14). Even 
more explicit is the passage in the triumphal song 
of Deborah the prophetess, where celebrating die 
victory of Israel over Sisera+ she says: *'They 
fought from heaven: the stars in their courses 
fought against Siscrafudges, v. :20)+ Hut a be¬ 
lief in astrology by no means implies the admission 
of several gods* In one or two passages* indeed* 
we do find an expression which seems to have 
slipped in unawares, as an involuntary remints* 
cence of an original polytheism ; it is where God» 
communing w'lth himself on Adani"s trespaa?^ =iays: 

Bell old, the man is become 0/ us^ to know 

good and evil "* (Gen* ill 22)- An even clearer 
trace confronts us in one of the tiivo names that arc 
given to God. These names are '* Jehovah/' 1 more 
correctly "Yahveh*') and Elohim/' Now the 
latter name h tiie plural of i:/, god," and so really 
means the gods/^ If the sacred WTiters retained it, 
it was certainly not from carelessness or inadver¬ 
tence. As they use it* it becomes in Itself almost a 
profession of faith. It seems to proclaim the God 
of their rdigion as “ the One God who is all the 
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in whom at! the forces of the universe arc 
containf^d and merged, 

14. There is one feature in itie Biblical narralivCr 
which, at fit^t siglitt wears the appearance of in}*th- 
ical treatment: it is the familiar way in which God 
is reprejiented as coming and going, speaking and 
acting, after the manner of men. especially in such 
passages as these: '' And they heard the voice of 
the Lord God Hfa/Jhftg' ^ardfn tfl 4 f/ 

t/ur day' (Gen* nu S) : or. *‘Unto Adam also and 
to his wife did the Lord God 

Ar tArm^' (Gen, iii, :ii). Bat such a judg¬ 

ment would be a serious error. There is nothing 
mythical in this; only the tefidency^ common to aU 
mankind, of endowing the Deity w ith human attri¬ 
butes of form, speech and action, whenever the at- 
tempt was made to bring it very closely within the 
reach of their imagination. This tendency fs so 
univcrsalp that it has been classed, under a special 
name, among the distinctive features of the humau 
mind It has been called ANTfmorOMOiiPHiS>l, 
(from two Greek w^ords Afi/Ar'^fp&St ** mant" and #s£>r- 
/>M "form/*} and can never be got rid ofp because 
it is part and parcel of our very nature. 'Si^^ a 
spiritual longings are infinitCp his perceptive fac¬ 
ulties are Itmitcd, His spirit has wings of flame 
that would lift him up and bear him even beyond 
the endlessness of space into pure abstraction; his 
senses have soles of lead that ever w'eigh him down, 
back to the earth, of which he is and to which he 
must needs cling^ to exist at alh He can 
by a great effortp an abstract ideaT eluding t he grasp 
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of senses, unclothed in matter: but he can r/n/ia-. 
imaginf^ only by using such appliances as the senses 
.supply him Avith. Therefore, the more fervently he 
grasps an idea, the more closely he a^imiiates it, 
the more tl becomes materiaiized in his gr^p, and 
when he attempts to reproduce it out of himself— 
behold ! it has assumed the likeness of himself or 
something he has seen, heard, touched—the spirit- 
uality of it has become weighted with flesh, even 
as it is in Itimself. It is as it were a reproduction, 
in the inldlectual world, of the eternal stnfc, in 
physical nature, between the two opposed forces of 
attraction and repulsion, the centrifugal and cen¬ 
tripetal. of which the final result is to keep cadi 
body in its place, with a well-defined and limited 
range of motion allotted to it. Thus, however 
pure and spiritual the conception of the Deity 
maybe, man, in making it real to himself, in bring¬ 
ing it down within his reacli and ken, within the 
shrine of his heart, W/ and must perforce make 
of it a Being, human not only in shape, but also in 
thought and feeling. How othcrw fse could he grasp 
it at all? And the accessories with which he w'ill 
surround it will necessarily be suggested by his own 
experience, copied from those among w’bich he 
moves habitually himself, " W alking in the garden 
in the cool of the day ” is an essentially Oriental 
and Southern recreation, and came quite naturally 
to the mind of a writer living in a land steeped in 
sunshine and sultriness. Had the writer been a 
Northerner, a dctiiicen of snow-clad plains and ice¬ 
bound rivers, the Lord might probably have been 
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represented a3 corcimg in a swiftn fur-lined sieiigii. 
Anthropomorpbism, then^ s-s in itself neither my¬ 
thology nor idolatry; hut it is very clear diat It 
can with the utmost caise glide into either or both, 
with just a little help from poctiy and, cspeciaJJyt 
from art> hi its innocent cndea\^or to fix in tangible 
form the vague Imaginings and gropings, of wliich 
words often are but a fleeting and feeble rendering. 
Hence the banishment of oJl matenal symbols, the 
absolute prohibition of any images whatever as an 
accessory of religioua worship+ whiclu next to the 
recognition of One only Godt is the keystone of the 
Hebrew law Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. Thou shaft not make unto thee any 
graven imagCp or any likeness of anything that is In 
heaven abo%"e, or that ts in the earth beneath» or 
that IS in the water under the earthn^^^—Thon shalt 
not bow* down thyself to thcrrip nor serve theni'^ 
(Exodus, XX. 3-5)- 
]^^t, to continue ourpanllel- 
] 5. The ten antediluvian kings of Herosns, who 
succeed the apparition of the divine Man-Fish^ Ea- 
Qannes (see p, 196)1 have their exact cotmterpart in 
the ten antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis, v. Like 
the Chaldean kingai the pjiitrianrhs live an unnat¬ 
ural number of yean?. Only the extravagant fig¬ 
ures of the Chiildcan tradition are considerably re¬ 
duced in the Hebrew version. While the former 
allots to its hingB reigns of tens of tltonsands of 
years (see p. i g6), the latter cuts them down to hun¬ 
dreds, and the utmost that it allows to any of its 
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patriarclis is nine KunUred and gixty-niiie years of Life 
(Methuselah). 

t6. The resemblaiiccs between the two Deluge 
nairativcs are so obvious and continuous, that it is 
not these# but the differcjices that need pointhtg 
out. Here again the sober^ severely monotheistic 
diaractcr of the Hebreiv narrative contrasts most 
strikingly with the exuberant polytheism of the 
Chaldean one^ in which Heaven, Sun* Storm, Sea, 
even Rain are personJbed, deiand consistently 
act their several appropriate and most dramatic 
parts in the great cataclysm, while Nature herself, 
as tile Great Mother of beings and fosterer of llfe^ is 
represented^ in the person of I ah tar, lamenting the 
slaughter of men (see p. J27). Apart from this 
fundamental difTercnce in spirit, the identity in all 
the essential points of fact is amaKingr and varie* 
lions occur only in lesser details. The most charac^ 
tcristic one is thal, while the Chaldean veraion de¬ 
scribes the buildingand furnishing of a wutli 
all the accuracy’' of much seafaring knowledge, and 
docs not forget even lo name the pilot, the Hebrew 
writer, with the clumsiness and ignorance of nautx- 
eal matters natural to an inland pcDple unfamiliar 
with the sea or the appearance of ships, speaks only 
of an tir/: or cAcrA The greatest discrepanej' is in 
the duration of the flood, which is much shorter in 
the Chaldean text than in the Hebrew. On ihescv* 
enth day already, Hasi^idra sends out the dove (see 
p. But then in the Biblical narrative itself, 

made up, as was remarked above, of two parallel 
texts joined together, this same point is given dif- 
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ferently in diflerent places. According to Genesis, 
viL I2» " the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights," vtdiile verse 24 of the same chapter 
tells ns that " the waters prtvaiJed upon the earth 
an Imndrcd and fifty days/' Again* the number uf 
the saved is far larger in the Chzddcan pccotiat: 
sisadra takes with htm into the shap all his men-ser¬ 
vants. his wotnen-servantsp and even liis "'nearest 
friends/' w hile Noah is allowed to save only his own 
immediate family, “his sons, and his vrilc, and his 
sons* wives ** (Genesis, vs, iS)* Then, the incident 
of the birds is difTerently told i liAsisadra sends 
out three birds, the dove, the swalloWi and the nt" 
veti; Noah only tw'o—the raven, then three 
times in succession the dove^ But it is startling to 
find both narratives more than once using the same 
words. Thus the Hebrew wntcr tells how Noah 
“sent forth a raven, w’hich went to and fro" and 
how ** the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot 
and returned.'" Hlsisadra relates: ""I took out .1 
dove and sent it fortli. The dove went forth, to and 
fro, but found no resting-place and returned. And 
further, when Hasisadra describes the sacrifice he 
ofTcred on the top of Mount Nizir^ after he came 
forth from the ship, he sajra: “The gods smelled a 
savor: the gods smelled a sweet savor. “ And the 
Lord smclJed a sweet &avor/^ say^ Genesis,—vlii+ 
21—of NQah^‘i burnt-offering. These few hints 

must suffice to show how instmclive and enter¬ 
taining IS a parallel study of the two narratives i 
it cam be best done by atteAtively reading both ah 
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tematelyp and comparing them IfigeClier^ paragraph 
by para^rapi^ 

17, The legfend of the Tower of Lao^ageg (sec 
above^ p. 295, and GenesiSp xL ^-g)t the last fn 
the series of para]Id Chaldean and Hebixw tradl- 
tionSi in the Bible it is immediately followed by 
the detailed genealogy of the Hebrews from Shem 
to Abmham, TJierevvitli evidently ends the cci^ 
neetion between the two peopJe, ’ivho are severed 
for aJl time from the moment that Abraham goes 
forth with his tribe /rom Ur of the Chaidees* 
probably in the reign of ^ImarpaJ (father of Hain- 
mnrabi), whom the Bible calls Attirapheh king of 
Shinear^ Tlic reign of Hammurabi as \vc 

have already seen (sec p. 2i9)p a pro5j>t:rou5 and 
brilljant one. He w'as originally king of Tifitir 
(the oldest name of BabyIon)> an^E w hen he united 
all the cities and local ruJcfs of Chaldea under hh 
supremacyp he asserted the prC'eniineiKe among 
thein for his own city* which he began to call by 
its new nntnCp KA-OIMi^ra (Accadian for *'Gale 
of God/* which was translated into the SemitiEz 
Bae-Il), Tills king in every respect opens a new 
chapter in ihc histoiy of Clialdea. Moreoyerp a 
great movement wb.s takmg place In all the region 
between the Mediterranean and the Persfan Gulf; 
nations were ''ortning and growing, and Chaldeans 
most formidable rival and future conquerorp As¬ 
sy nap was gradually gathering strength in tile 
northp a fierce young lion-cub. By this new-comer 
among nations our attention will henceforth mahily 
be daitned. Let 05^ therefore^ pause on the htgh 
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place to wUlch we have Jlow arrived, and, caatinij 
a gJance back^vandp take a rapid survey of the 
ground ue [lave covered. 

iS- Looking with strained eyes into a past dim 
and gray whh the scarce-liftmg mists of unnuim- 
bered ageSt we behold our sUrting^point, the Joiv 
land by the Gulfp Slltiitiir^ taking ^liape and color 
under I he rule of Turanian aeltlersp the oldest 
known nation in the world. They drain and till 
the Jamh they make bricks and build citieii, and 
prosper n.aterfaliy. But the spirit in them isdark 
and lives in cow'ering terror of self-created demon:] 
and evil thtngSp which they yet believe they can 
Control and compeh So dieir religion is oncp not 
of ’ivorship and thanksgiving, but of dire conjur¬ 
ing and incantatioiip IdcGnceivablc superstition and 
witchcraft^ an unutterable dreariness hardly Ifght- 
esied by the glimmering of a nobler falthj in the con¬ 
ception of the wise and beneficent £a and hlg ever 
benevolently busy son* Meridug, But gradually 
there comes a change. Shumir lifts Its gnzc up- 
w^ardp and as it takes in more the beauty and the 
goodness of Ihe world—in Sun and Moon and 
Stars, in the wholesome Waters and the purifying 
serviceable KirCt the good and divine Powers—the 
Gods multiply and the host of elementarj' splrit^if 
muPtly cviIh becomes secondary* This change h 
greatly helped by the arrii^ of the medi(ativc» 
star-gailng strangers, who take hold of the tiatun:- 
worship and the nature-mytJis they find among 
the people to wdiidi tlwy have come—a higher and 
more advanced race—and weave these, with tbelr 
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mvn Star-worship and astrological lore, into a new 
faithj 3 religions sj^stem most ingeniously com¬ 
bined, elaborately harmonized^ and full of pro- 
foundest meaning. The new religion is preached 
not only in words, but in brick and stone: temples 
arise all over the land, ereclcd by the 

priest-kings of the different cities—and libraries 
in w^hich the priestly colleges reverently treasure 
both their own worlcs and the older religious lore 
of the country. The ancient Turanian names of 
the gofls ore gradually translated into the new' 
Cushito-Semitic language; yet the prayers and 
hymns, as well as the incantations, are still pro- 
sen'ed In ihe onginal tongue, for the people of 
Turanian Shumir are the more numerous, and must 
be ruled and conciliated, not alienated. The more 
northern region, Accad, indeed, more thiniy 
peopled; there the tribes of Semites, who now' 
arrive in frequent instalment-;^ spread rapidly and 
unhindered^ The cities of Accad with their temples 
soon nval those of Shumir and strive to eclipse 
them+ and their /rf/rjw labor to predominate politb 
cally over those of the South. And it is with lliu 
North that the victory at first remains ; its pre-em- 
incJice is asserted in the time of Sharrukin of Agade, 
about 3800 n.c.p but is resumed by the South some 
thousand years later, when a powerful dvmosty (that 
to vrhich belong Ur- 5 a and his son Dungi) establishes 
itself In Ur^ while Tintir, llic future head and cen¬ 
tre of the united land of Chaldea, the great Baby¬ 
lon. if existing at alh Is not yet heard of. It is 
these king!: of Ur w'bo first take the significant 
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title “kings of Shuroir and Accad/* Meanwhile 
new and higher monil influenecs been at 

work ^ the Semitic immigration has qtiickened the 
half mythical, half astronomical religion with a 
more spiritual element— a{ fer^^nt adoration, of 
prayerful trusty of passionate contrition and self- 
humiliation in the bitter consciousness o! sin, 
hitherto foreign to iti and has produced a new and 
beautiful religious literature:, which marks its third 
and last stage. To this stage belong the often 
mentioned ** Penitential Psalms/^ Semitic, nay, 
rather Hebre^v in spirit^ although sliE! written in 
the old Turanian language (but in the northern 
dialect of Accad, a fact that in itself bears witness 
to their Comparative lateness and the locality in 
which they sprang up), and too strikingly identical 
u'lth similar songs of the golden age of Hebrew 
poetry in substance and form, not to have been 
the models from which the latter, by a sort of 
unconscious hcredityp drew its inspirations. Then 
comes the great Elamitic invasion, with Its plunder¬ 
ing ol cities, desecration of temples and sanctua¬ 
ries, followed probably by several more through 
n period of at least three hundred years. The last* 
that of Khudur Lagamar, since it brings prom¬ 
inently fonvard the founder of the Hebrew rtation^ 
deserves to be particularly menrioned by that 
nation's historians, and, inasmucli ^ it coincides 
w'ith the reign of Amarpakking of 1 intir arid father 
of Hammurabi, seizes to e&tablisEi an important 
landmark in the history both of the Jews and of 
Chaldea. When we reach this comparatively re. 
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cent date the inJHlsi-hare IQ part rulkd aside, 

and as we turn from the ages wc have just sur¬ 
veyed to those that still lie before us, history 
guides us with a bolder step and shows us the land^ 
scape in a twilight whichp thougli ^till dim and 
sometimes misleading, is yet that of breaking day, 
not of descending night. 

19. When we attempt to realize the prodigious 
vastness and remoteness of the horizon thus opened 
before tiSp a feeling akin to awe overcomes U 5 . Un¬ 
til within a very few yearst Ug>-pt gloried in the 
undisputed boast of being the oldest country in the 
worklp J.e-. of reaching back, by its annals and mon^ 
uments, to an earlier date than any other. But the 
discoveries thx^t are continually being made m the 
valley of the two great rivers liave forever silenced 
that boast, Chnidca points to a monumentally re> 
cortjed date nearly 4DOO D.C. This [s more than 
Eg>'pt can do. Her oldest autlienttc monuments, 
—her great Bynimids, arc considerably later. Mr* 
F* Hommeli one of the leaders of Assj-tioI og>^ forci¬ 
bly expresses this feeling of wusider in a recent pub¬ 
lication lfp‘" he saysp tJie t^cmites were already 
settled m Northern Babylonia (Accad) in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth thousand a.C., in possession 
of the fidlfy developed Shumiro-Accadian culture 
adopted by them,—a culture, moreover, which ap¬ 
pears to have sprouted in Accad as a cutting from 
Shiimir—then the latter must naturally he facp far 


■ Zfsehr, f<ir KcilMihriJtfGrtctimB, " ifur ^ItiiibylGniuliea ChrOD 4 - 
lusic,’* H«Et 
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aider still, and have csislcd ia its completed fonts 
fN the Fimi TtlOUSAND B,C,— an age to whicls J 
now unlieaitatitigly ascribe the South-liabyIonian 
incantations.*’ Tins m'ouM git'e oiir mental vision 
a sweep of full six tliousand ytarSi a pretty re¬ 
spectable £gurel But when sve rcmEmbcr that 
these first known settlers of SimmJr came from 
somewhere else, and that they brought with them 
more than the nidiments of civilization, we are at 
once thrown back at least a couple of thousands of 
years more. For it must have taken all of that and 
more for men to pass Irom a life spent in caves and 
hunting the wild beasts to a stage of culture com¬ 
prising the invention of a complete sj^stem of writ- 
in'^, tile knawledgc and working of metals, even to 
the mixing of coijper and tin into bronze, and an 
expertness in agriculture equal not only to tilling, 
but to draining land. If we further pursue human¬ 
ity-losing at last all count of time in years or even 
centuries—back to its nrigiral separatian, to its first 
appearance on the earth,—if we go further still and 
trj’ to think of the ages upon ages during which 
man existed not at all, y«t the earth did, and was 
beautiful to look upon—(Aaif tlierc been any to look 
on it>and good for the creatures >vho had it all to 
tliemsclvea—a. dizziness comes over our senses, be¬ 
fore the infinity of time, and we draw back, f,Liiit 
and awed, as we do when astronomy launches uh, 
on a slender thread ci figures, into the infinity of 
Space* The six a^es ^ thousaini years each AvtiJcli 
are all that our mind can firmly grasl> then come to 
seem to us a very poor and puny fraction of etcr* 
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nity, to which we are tempted to apply almost 
scornfully the words spoken by the poet of as many 
years: “Six ages! six little ages! six drops of 
timer** 

^MotUiEW Arnold) in " Mynerinti* "i 

" Su y«u*l lictli! years r ru of time t" 
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FjtCi^jiBsqx Ldetjj DteI! hda dfraEcd itatat timfl prtp<ariiig ■ 
£rnG metrical trAtiAlatE^A " lattiir'j ISwccnL'* UnfortaiKldr, 
ffwuig ta Ilia m^y oocitfldEjoiiz, <mlj the £iEt part at tAe pisctBi ii ae 
yet TTiia Ih: itHiiaE liiniUy hu (sIbcciJ at our 

iitng us ty pjcscm it to our readetis. 

ISillTAJt IN URUGAl* 

AlQNB the avenue of doth 

To aeoi tfie dtv^ of Uregalr 

In ev£fli4£4Fi£ I>ttrk irhcficv uoue Tebum* 

lehNir, the Modn^od't daughlCTr made tehItc, 

And that myr 9kk with lorroiirt turned ber face. 

A road i«i4t dcuvtiinirdr bul no roAcI IhcU liads 
FfOfji narJtiiM#^ r«Ini. TTicre » [rJsaitii Einceoi 
Named slao Ninki^al, motC^T of paini- 
Hct close fafiiTrcr on her goeiii 

And Cidt thitfo it none; Imt sdJ idtu 
To d^ylielit sttan^ert, and of Jtgr larttnown^ 

Within her mnlest galet PoswuLned must tiny. 

And tticfu ihe tpdly food eouehtafed ia diltt* 

For ilime they lire On, irlto on earth have dted. 

Day^a goldco bcun ^rrcEa noni: and darknC£« roi^jna 
Wbero huriliiig hil-like fnmu cd fealEieml men. 

Or hlunaa-CtLjbiDfvcd hirdt Empruoned Ailr 
Close and ttito daat o'ciMrrwii, the dnn^ntt donta 
A re held liy hcltf with ^bciing mouid o'etneiJed- 
Dy love diotractedt ihoa^h the quom of love. 

Pile lihlar downwaid dashed tiFwtrd death't droalB^ 

And jTVift appraiched Ihcie QiEct of Urugal, 

Then panted impalkiit at iti portais s 
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Hfitr, whose atrengtb no earth]j bdit restrtln^ 
Gifcs not I he kej' hs open DarknEse' Dpcm 
hy servite front all tiviag mca madfi ptolld, 
jjhtit bmokeil nd reatEtanicc frDin the d«4J. 

She Oidleil Ihe liLtcr+ then |a airgct chaiigetj 
The loTE t(ml sped her on hrr hrEaChJesa. Way* 

And flora her imtud laps moantincnl 
Swept apeech Uq4l nwKic ikc imyiEldiiig wanlcx q-oalL 
** Quick, tomkey nf the pit E awing wide that duo3>. 
And them awiftly optH* Twry pqLJ 
rof [ w3Jl pasa* Evtn I wIlJ enter in. 

Dare po derdal^ thoon hat not nij wtty, 

Else wf[l I iHirit thy balls anil rend thy gateii 
This Ihitet Aba Iter cIbo and wieclc these dootk 
The pent-ap dead I dae wiO looscp and leail 
Hack the departed to the Linda they left; 

Else bid I he fa^li^dwd dwellers cn the pit 
Hbe up Id live and estl ibeir fiil oo'ce more. 

Dead myriads then Jifull huiden groaning earthp 
Sore tasked witboiat lh$ m hy her living throngs," 
Lover's mutnasp masEeretl bjr mopg hai^ 

The wurder heard, iind wondered Erst, then feved 
Tlte angered goddess Ishiaj whai she Apjike, 

Then answering iaJd to IshEa.r^fe wrrdbfnl might t 
^ O prltices!i, itay thy hand; rmd not the dtHf* 

But taffy whilE unto J^ankigal 
I go, and tell thy glgrioys munc to her.*^ 


rSflTAR'S LAMENT* 

^ All lofve from wthty li/c with toe departed^ 

With nve to mry In tbo gaits of death | 

In hcavtnV inn no warmth fa longer hearted^ 

And cbOled ih^l cheerle-# men tmw draw slow breath 

1 left In jMtdness t(fc wh rii I had givni, 

T lumed ffom gfadn-css and 1 walked with woe* 

Toward firing death by grief uniiinely driven, 

I featch for Thammui whom harsh fate laid taw* 
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« TTic dbrkltt^ oW the rcfttlcKs iraleti 

or seven im cl«3c PmiJiV dnuain 
T trodj vid riilTowcd ^ter eanb's maI cku^hlcir 
Tom from tbejr loved oiwe and ne'er seen 

“ Here fliuit I enter in^ lm mikjt my dweUinf 
With Tlmmraiiz in the mimion. oi tlie deed, 

Difren to FaniinE^ home by love compcEllHg 
And him^ for the sJ^hl of truil dear h«4L 

*'0^er iuiftbancifl arfU I tFhom death haj tilieilf 
Whom in m^nhood-a alreii^li from lite had ditept* 
fjcavmg on earth tbeir living nivea for^akerk^ 

O^or khcEo vith gtiMiia ibaJl blfter teiufl he wept 

And t win weep o'er wirei, wheBe ihort day ended 
Kre |a ^lad of^prioi; jpyed their buihanda'' i 
Snatched from ioredl aima they lelic theu lordi untcodetb^ 
O'er ihrm ^hall EuT&il lamcotationd rue. 

“ And t will weep o^er hab» who kfit no brothen, 

Yotmg IIto to the Ulfl of age by hope oppeued, 
iOPa of saddenned Eire* and tearfui] mothen, 

Qas momenfj life by dealli efemaj doseeb^ 


NINKIGAL'S command to Tlffi WARI>EIL 

" LtAVg than Ihli prefience, ^te, open the gKte ^ 

Suice pont is hen to In™ an eetnoDc here^ 

, Let hflff come in US COEPe from life the dead^ 

Submit to the lawl of Deaih’i daanala. 

Do onto her wbat uttio ad Ehmi docet^ 

Want of »paee liida as limit oimelvei to theie few tragmenlt-* 
surely Hifficient to maie our readen with that SYofetKir Dyer mlcht 
spMc some lime to the wsmplfiliin of hia tadt 
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Alwl, killed lay Cain, lag^ 
AtuaJirun^ weal I by lUld tk^wciibl 
dtierK iKipp.p ^HafoEth from Ur, 
aoi; iiii idntcjry OVot KtuitEir- 
JjEamnrj^ 

Abo-hlAbbo, EGC 
AbLi'StuLhIciii, K< EfidllLL 
AmiU Ntirtlicm op Upper Chiii- 
<1*4+ J 4 S ; nmn Ing ward, 
ibn ^ bcadquilten ScmiliPtia+l 

see SliMPlKi-Apcftili j 
AL-awii»n Iftugnjigi:^ ace Siiamij™^| 
AmUaiL. 

Agiade, cipltnl of Accad, Mg. 
A^lnUl^alivB mEnn- 

iSg oi the wftjid; 13CHIJ7 3 ch^- 
acmrislic of TnmniHn Jiatkma, 
ih.; ipaktu by tb« ^ 

i^lijiiiir and Ai^eiid^ 144. 
AgrUnihuJ^ liic, thir 4 ataj;* Pf 
cuUiire, lint litpiincnG 
^[<Tilixiitinn, 1 ^ 3 ^ 

AUd^ ibn walcF-aiTritr, 

ShpJ'nikii] of AgfldE 
Aleund^r of Mrimkiil toiaqptrt 
Hab^loil.q^ hiaipldJETidCTtrt^ 

[be dama of ihe EuphlWte^ 5^ 

4.1 lull Anbicfor kc 3 K 

jVilat, qitMQof ElsetSfculi 

AlEflJ, tlKs Slberimi cDodH- 

tMia chains 1^6 ; piubable cra¬ 
dle of the TaTaJiieii 147. 
Al^Te^ Hjiffther n^nie ior tbe 
Turaniuk cf Yellow Ral'e, 147. 
AiaarpnJi ■JjKS Sin-Mv^iaUiEf 
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of perbjpa AmrapheU 

Xiag of 33 i 4 
AirariEc, the, i tribe of Cauaan^ 

Aniraiihelp me AniarpAl, 

Atih, or Zi-ajo—^ IJcavcn/' of 
“^Spirit of Htaveiv” ik 154^ 
AnxHi^ goddeif^ tpi^kcr ^ Tih- 
tar, sEiutH £abdni wilb death 
and T^dabu with Icptnay, ^rs, 
AnlhroponvorphUlB^ oicaitLag ^ 
the TiDid, JSS; defiiudofl tad 
cauiea of, 355 -tS 7 - 
Ano^ brat the £r-*it Hah|- 

lonhia aarac as AnM, 

JUDE one i.kf the “twelve greal 

AnhOirrik^it minor apblts of earih, 
154^ syj. 

AnuniE; (ihe Mcwni), wife of Slw 
muhn 24 c 

Aft^Lj {ihe AhriiiJ, 3 ^ 

Aralif or AnJW the band of the 
lAsd, rs? t Els E^dnnlel:l^iJO w^h 
the Sacred MoimJairl, 

Amllut see Araik 
Aram, a son ShBm^ epony- 

uhhm anccfftor of the Arimz^ 
ojia in GeUi ».i IJI - 
AralM, thaif coaqusat and pros^ 
t^efc^us rule |JI McMptairiLaH y, 
baghdad, their capital, 53 iiu- 
nudu 'm Mesopotamia, St iheLr 
superatiliouj borrOTof iheralnM 
jttid 5calptiiirea,i It; ther tike 
the g^antio head for Nimrod, 
2J-ii; theh atrange Ideas 
ahoul ihe eoloauL winged balla 
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aj^iT lions an^^ SVie^r de^tinatlo^i 
?4-35; their halel nf ]i]uDtlcr- 
ing anPfettt toml^i at VSi'acta, 
iiif [hek CiMiiL[iiE*tji anil hl^n 
cilUnTc i □ Asil ancE Africa^ J (fi* 

AtIkUt cal7 As^Tia, fantlt ifl 

hilly regioiu 50. 

Aichkcrture, Chalcleaji, errated 
bj'local Jcoflrtillons 37-^j Ai- 
fljrian^ twrmwwi frani Chaldea, 

Areph-Kiifidimr A rphaxad, 

mcaeiLDc oi itw word* iw- 

Arphand, eJdeat iOn of Sh^ru^ 
200- 

Aqibalcthiil^ me Arpbaaatl 

Asshiir, a *cin oi Shun, epoevy’ 
uiii>iu. of thr AKsyrians 

In G^^cuaiB X., 1^31.. 

Asshurbauipah Kiti£ of AiaytiiiLri 
hw LTUfai)V t 00 -Cl 3 | ecu' 
quEfa ELam, dEfllrcrjs Shiuhan, 
iuid rtitorcii %ht BtatuE of the 
^oddeu Nana 10 Etoiib, 

KFpg of Ai- 
■yria^ SIZE of hpdl Fn hU pnJace 
ai Calab (N]ifLmd)i fij- 

Aiifyria, the anme a» Upper Mus- 
opatJLTiiiaW 7 ; 3^13^ 

AJETologT, TEiEinbg of ibf Vfovdf 
106; a OQTTnpItGn -of astranooiyT 
234; ihe apccul study of prievta, 
ih. 

Arin7Eoni}\ the iincteLit Chal- 
deniu^ pitiftdcnc]f i3P* 

cinaiion of, 3311 conduCiVE to 
relighvpt apcculadotit 3 J 3 ; de^ 
tntn aawologyp s:u; 
the god Nffbe, fha patroil oC 

^ 42 ^ 


llabbar, dcc Uti. 

Ilabelp fLijQ£ as Babylon^ 337. 

ll*l>-c[-M 3 fider. Strajtft of, 

Hdb-ilLi^ iMmitic nmne of Habj^ 
Irnii nicaning of the namEp 
aac 


BabyToEja, a part o( LeweT Me*- 


opfliaii^La, ?; ejcceaairo 
RCEia ofi 91 bicf name for 
Shumir and. Accadand f^iT 
« Chaldcip" ij?. 

Eaghdndr capital of the Araiia 
empire Iti llcoopotamia^ itl 
deeay^ d p 

^SfloiatiTseE Budrah, 

ttedouLnSp robber trilfei of. S; 
difitiniitjvely a oomadlc pcojile, 

I3el, third ged of the firat Ilabj^- 
lontaii Triad. 139 j meatibg of 
the nwne, 340; cue of the 
** tHclVE great gods^'' 246 \ bis 
batik ^'ith Tiamat iSS-^^o. 

Bclit, the wife of Help the femi- 
tiioe pfineiptE of tialiifc^ 244- 
34c; tHie ol the ** twelve great 
godsp” i 4 ^. 

BeJ-Marndult, are Mardok, 

Perosnif Bahjlotilart priest; hi# 
EIEatorj of Cbaldrit, hfs 
t'ersionof the li^end of Oani3>;fli 
iSi-iSj; hl 4 account of the 
Chat dftan CmmogoW. zfio-jfit, 
367; hi* recount of ihc gfi^t 
to-vrer and the eontuainn of 
longufiap 39;-293;, hjs occonrit 
of the LtoEuge. 29^301. 
Birs-Xiinnid or &ir» 4 -NjinrQd, 
sec BorSiippEi- 

BocL^ nert a Ewan of paper, 93 i 
itont? and brkas uflcd u bookA, 

gy: walla and rock^i, ib-^ 97-99- 

Borsippa {Moujid of Blns-Nluh 
rudtp Its pcculLirr ahape, 47: 
Nebuchidncaaar'fl fnicription 
found alf 72; Ideorificd with 
the Tc^wer of llabeU 

Botta bcEEtrt CKcavaEiOna at 
KoyuJijikt 141 hk dLsappoiot- 
Tuent, 15; hts Rieat disaoveff 
at Khorsabadt T 5 -id. 

Briclu^ bow racO outlE lo mahe, 
»1 scm-dTled or raw, nO d kllflr 
dried or bahed| 40;: andent 
brkki twm tSifi rninft used fur 
mttdcrti oonstructioaa ^ trqdfl 
with ahCfePt hri<lts at Hili^bp 
4J. 
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Bdliah MuBcum, Kidl'a coUro 
tFo« prcscntcii iff, l^h 
l^usmh, or Ua^sanh, bidJs aiItlI 
liona fthippod down tht 

I^'ntietit writEii^ frttttrai.'il, 

C 


Ca-DinLirrA for Ka-Dam-ifra). iw- 
pcid hJLifLe oF Baljjrian ; nwd4^ 
in|* of the nsmoK 316, S4^ 

Cain, hh oiloe, builjikniont, mvd 

{Krtt^irityr 

Ciltth, or Kidjh, OOe of ilws 
Ffriiitt capilitfu^ tbc uf 

XfinophoTi, 3. 

CalciiilAT, CMih;aa.3jatJlS-:i3l, 

335- 

Ciiivaiinp SOT of Tlim, tponymfliw 
Mn[;eil«r of ttiany oaiJe^, 134- 
ndri-OJiniEcSt of, zqO^ 

t^toieEiE* TpiiMiH. qnalEtici of, 4+ 
Chihlea, thff HHite ra 

Mcwpot*mlR, 7 l ftlbiTlil for* 
matkiil oF, 37-3^5! it* wtraiJ^i- 
liAjry almiidun'e -Ed- teraetorittf, 
jB i B mtrttry of mdnns, iqfi 1 
inart often caDed hy the 4m^ 
d«nla ‘" H^bylonia^" 237. 
Chkldeftn-B] in the teevia of 
■ • wbo moo of tha East," uirol- 
gijjar, rafl^rfan, BoothMiy=F^“ft 
^nc c cf tha piicsthood, 

S 5 -I- 3 & 5 - 

Chirm iBS^nit efrll BpeOlp idi- 
Lhemb, Cherubiin, m* Kb^hti- 
Chinll, p™rhly mensiouflil io 
f^ah, I3fi, Hole, 

Chinese sp^ a tnono^fUWc Un- 

13J J IbeirEtrl i-u» Jiod ka 
Em/tHtiuEis. 136,139! otdeft 

tiofUil rclijj^on of, l So, tS i _; iheff 1 
^ * docenal an J scwigeiunal 
syxtrm of ctKintmt*, ajo-ljt, 
Chnmoio^i TugiacnESB of nn- 

deec 193-194; 

firunrt of, 19^-197 f diflkaall:- 
q4 eiLahlishlFis, 311-314, 
O^lhoci^meiLriihj; of the wonl, -7-- 
ChlJaank Fn^'crSk ^73*1 


Chthofik Myfbi, we Hyth^, 
Cisabni, m KusHFr 
Cities, tmlEdmg of, foujth Ftsi^ 
of caJtEErc, IjTj, t24. 

;ChuBkj.t AnLiquhy, meauin^ f>| 

' the ttrm^ too cicIuirfvE iitpi.|y 
of, 1:!- 

CotlnM, andent Ch,ildcj.Ti, Eoaiid 
aL Warkai jAf-coffiits,’" la 3 
tllih'CEiver ** coffinti, B4 1 elip 
pvf-ahaped ” co£n (com |vifa^ 
tiyel/ iPkodernh a4-4k5. 
CoojDHng^ B^B^nit demnin _dnd 
sotreererm, 11^159; arlmitted 
hula tho icfiPlrmEd te I IgiOT, 

2J6. 

ConjuroTB, admilEed Into tlie 
Babyhanjae prlcathoodg. JjD, 

Jiee KasshL 

CoimOgonk Mytha^ we Mylht 
CnfimapSay^ tnertti^g of the 
wordp 35^ t ChBldeBOp jm|iBrted 
by Fgeqrbi, 360^361; orkinBl 
uhletB diACov^Tcd by lirvf. 

them cOTtoils, 
3164 and ffrS Beixuiu uaiiip 1^, 
CoBEODi,, meaning of [he wordp 
273- 

Canc^ferm HTitiiiflp shape and 
specimen 0^ to; introduced 
mto Chalden by bhe ShEcmitc^ 
Accadip 145. 

Cush, or Kiiihi, eldciC eon of 
LLaTdi l^S probable e^rEj ml^ 
grataOTB of, r3^S ancient namu 
ef Etbiopu, 

CuBhileSt eoJmnulion qf Tura¬ 
nian ChlkEea by, l^. 
Cylukdeiai B<aJ fiylJndeti S& 
"hard sloncs, I 14 1 fonnda- 
licm^iinders, 114 I 
dere worn ai taUsmant. 

llabylonkn iryUmicT, euppo^ 

IQ r,ur«(«il tis TeitiptatWN* 

tti4 Kail, 3 e& 


D. 

Darrtklnii, EoddaSr ^ 

tnoUterof MflHdi^, l6a 
DecoratstHii of palaccm 5H-&ai 
of walleat WarM 
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liVOEX. 


LkliEjae!!, Ff emancnt As- 1 Etunltr Ccmqtitst of Chairfra, 


AVriologjst, furonc the Bcmitk 
ineop?*, rSfi. 

L>cTugE^ Ifcr^u!;^ ajccDa*ist of^ 5^ 
-jcn j ctititHiurfH KCCHint sn 
the iilh tablet of the 11401141 
Epic, j 14-317. 

L>ci3n>ci of tho Soulb^V^e&t WJnd^ 
IGS. 

conctivcd a.E dcmoos, 

E*> 

Divmaiion,^ a braiKb of L'IulI- 
tfean ^ aciencjc*” in what it cun- 
sista, 3^rnr3^2; <o] Medial! of 

i-n Phe hondr^ tshleli^ 
35^-5531 upcdinaift oEp -53“ 
2^ 

IJfjiinjng nf j-iolaci? nKmnfl*, ™; 
<4 skcpdlchr^ Inoundaat AVarlki. 

Itionuxu Ehe l^1:t^TJafl^J of [he ^od- 
du!!. l^blAr, JO31 the facro of ■ 
enlar jaj-jatk 

Lfur-^bajfuktHj ^te Khnr^abadh 
binEt in hilly regEoup 5a 


Fir floFneiiiMi the S^Jirit 

fif tho Kofih nivd Watcra, 
1513 jinn^ctor aipuust eveJ &pir-' 
ii* iirid tncD, 1^: hiit cblef 
MECtEiary at Urulhd, 21^1 sec¬ 
ond ^od of the hrst LLal^lcHijatii 
TflAil, 3^1 hu attribut4yhs% 
340fCHiE of the ^^IweltB great 
^ Rodi," 

FaliSni, the mr, 304 ; ihrited hv 
Tidiituj^ 3^^305 P bccomcji 
licdufidir'a^ fffpd, wi 
qirbbcs wteJi hEm lie RlHEnite tr- 
ranl KhnmlKdia, jag? ainitti^ 
Tshfar mnd Aimtu^ jto; 
rEsEoFcd lo IifE bv the goJ*i 314^ 
E-llflbbanp ** HcmW of ihc Sun," 
315, 24 ^ 

Eber« £cc 1 Icber 

tltSM lljl. 

ElaitUp hingdona of, conquered 
by Aa&horbanipl, 194; meaji- 
iitgof ihe it^iner 330. F 


3l!>-33rt 3C4-jaL 

Elphiirip one of the iiclircn' 
nanvea for ^jodp a plora] of iCI, 
35 Sccllu. 

En^aiFitli-'iuft, theory of divine, 
-J3-339 ; znEsojng of tho woni, 
- 39 - 

I EiK^h, son of Cairtf 13^ 

■ Enochp the oity^ liiult |iv 

I CsSn* 129, 

Epic F'bemsp or Epici, ^08-299, 
Epic-Choldienn, oideat bouvn In 
the leorld, dlvljiun Into 

Eibrelap 303. 

Epoopup inenrdng M I he F^ ^rd, 

Lponmioufi Ut Cctic' 

skk.p 133-134. 

EpoSp nttthnni, meaning pf ttie 
n'rjrtl 39^ 

ILrcch (nqw Mmnd oF WarkaK 
oldcAt name Unild% immense 
liuiying-Rrauuds around^ : 
pirmdered by K htudnf-Nan k hon- 
king yf Elam,. Jihraiy 
of, 20 ^ 

ErbAhn (Atioch o(f EllasBar)^ 
Elatnitc king of l^riiUEL^ aid ' 
Eriilliu (mi^leTTi Ahn-BhahreiLn^ 
thfl moftt ancient dty of Shamir, 
SE^! ; spccLBlly haj^fEd lo F^*, 
sig, 3S7. 

Ethiopian*, see Cuih. 

Eacav^tioiu, how ctrried on, 

F, 

KergiiMOfl, Ju., Eojjliih eipJorer 
mod writer cm art t^Tthjocta, 5fp. 
nnoffr A nation of TnranLan 
igg. 

Fioodp or Ileluge, po^dy tu/ 
odtenal, 13^139. 

G. 

Gan-Dimj.'a^^ or K ar-Dmijashp 
inofet Hudeiat name of iMbj- 
loftia proper, as^, 306. 

Genniip first Look of the PenEa^ 
tettdi, ia7-jag ; ChJii:>ter X'. of^ 
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130^14^ ; nmning of lIiq wotd, 
3 £ 3 - 

(jibilt FirCk i7jf h^-mn lOp r6;; 
hb frpcndihessk 174: iiiifDkftJ 
Id prosper ihe rjf 

bflllUC, ifL 

Gimltinliar, ^ r^tfulinr. 

Glide a, /tite-Fi uf SXrtnatlj^ 714. 

ff. 

Ujntf scermd Kj]m Ncuh, IJOJ 
mtanin^ ol! ibe ttittlCk 
Manimt«r2:E»i, kiit{; <4 FuLi^km v^d 
all €haJiSe3^_ 226^ laia jnn^ juid 
gJorioiis reiifiiip ib^ bb pyliEic 
WziirkB^ ind the " Cuoiti^' 

tljriintii ("■ TtfisnasiLwa one of 
the hnuLlnujdenJ uf (shtVk 
J05. 

Itfljiiiiadni, B*me * 3 . XUsutbriis, 
jgj [ gives lEdubar am 
of the great Fltrad, :JI4-Ji7. 
Ilcbcr, a deacsudjnt M fihem, 
ept^tincw- aocestor of Iht He¬ 
brews ill Genesis X.+ TJt, 
Heron, 

HCMSLC AgWf ^99- 
Heroic Sivihik see MvlhSh 
llillshp built of bricks (rum tbo 
pjkLijcc tnF NcbjchidneT-raTp caT- 
rit> tin trade wilt and cni btickir* 
4 a. 

Himalai^a M’ffuntajns, iSJ* 
Hiptlii-Cusb (or Knib) Mo«n- 
toini, 

Hit, wicitHt Isk on tlie LuptirilEti 
sptin^ of biluiticn at, 4-^- 
Hiviie, tbCk a tribe ai Laiiiaii+ 
t 3 > 

HungaruiUk aiuttnii of Turani^d 
aiocl^ ijS. 

I- 

Tillim tbc nemnti of FeWt 
igi^, three huniErtdp spirits 
TJO- 

IlUp or Flk Semitii: naJtM for 

■*gmV*a 3 J- 

IiTLp or M^crmcfp “ Wimip“ 


IndUk i£Sk 

ItiiMsp the ETESt rrver of (ndUw 

iK& 

lM«e 4 arr ituintbSk IrrErcvdiiccd 
bw ihr 1^ha3di=^nii hj rotieei lhe 
Tcukt^mug oi Ibeir fear, 3:J0, 

Is. £« lliL 

UEiiar+ iNi goddess of ihe plaia- 
vt Venus, S4JJ Lbe Wurr-OT" 
<Juren and QqeeriOf Love, 241, 
one of ihn twelve great 

ofcis her love to InuEnlr 
jpg I is rejected and icntls a 
monetriime btili agsinat him, 
iPQi ] caitscS £-a 1I^4I4'^ end 

T!ididuj‘’i litimsk jlO: deuzHl 

oC inliQ the land uf ■badn 

the bero^ nf the great 

Cbaldcait Fpic. : his. fir ram 

at Efreiji* ji*! invEtcs EnWiit* 
304-joe j mn^iiJShjea with, fan 
b^p Kbuml-miMt, the EiamLtn 
ifTUttt of iLreclu : otTcudi 
.(jihuLT, joH ; vantjiushca the 
rMne Bpltt wilh feabJ.r\]*s 
help, jag 5 M aoulten with (efh 
TMJ, J 30 ; iTainrlj.tD *^lfcic moUih 
of the great nnera ” l-o consoJ t 
hh jjnmftrtaJ nTice^tfirr Hlsisa- 
diu, jEO-jfjt is trarified anil 
b^oSr JlJt fetnraa Id Lrcidii 
hb lament over fiabanE^ di^athn 
T_rj-3I4; solar Chuartcr of the 


Jatial and Jnbil. lofii of I,afnecbr 
deeecndiTiu of CaEiv 

fapheth, iblrtl win iif IJft 

JaifaiiH a Km of Ja^^her, *\KmT 
mnia anCdf-tof of the liimEun 
Greeksp rj4- 

" f On Ah'* hffmind," see NcEdd' 
Y^nna?- 

JtibaSp Ke Jabal and JutuL 
TC. 

Ka-rHnjjirr^ see Ct-rMuilrfi. 

JCar-Ihsnyuhp »m Gan-Dollj^a^ih, 






Ti^DF.X, 


3;G 


KebIiu, tlie Chaldean dQublc 

hourp sJO. 

Kaap, Mauncl fuhs of ihe paJ- 
Hcc i 7 f Nchiichadne^zaT'. 

Kii^ii nr Cii^iiKcix), 

Conquef ChoJdea, ^jSL 
KcrbcJa a^id KediJ^ gn^l ttF 
ptE^Im^iravaiis from 
7S. 

Kcruhitfl, «e Kinlbll. 

I^hp^l5a^^^tj:l^ Motmd o^+ 
CxcaTBlicins brilliant dis^ 
coxirj 15-16, 

Khtidur-l^giniiar {ChcdiQr]ai>T 
mtr)pkiiag of HHm and CKfll- 
dcap bb c-onc^itrlit^ j^l; plun¬ 
der* Sndrim and Gumarrab 
with biff allies^ 1 ie overLab^n 
Itj Abraham ami FouCtdi sail 
hj« probable dale, ^24. 

Kh ladiir-^NankhimilLH krtt^ of 
Elanip Envodi^ ChaLdea and 
carrica tbe scatne of the j^adr 
des^ Naha BMiy from ^echn. 

KJnthiTiaba, eho Elainil# >^fit oF 
Ercdk vafithhisbni hr l^dubaLT 
and Eol^ni, jpSiL 

Krrilbu^ rtamn sf the Winged 
Ihdl^ 164. 

Kojmijiitp Bffcmhd 0/ XoLnphon'fl 
InctplTa, 14 j &{3lta*f^ uttiucceai- 
Th] uplaintjoh nf, T5; valaablc 
find Dt ffinall 4 rcacE» m a cham¬ 
ber air Tn [ho palace ai 
itacbedbp 3+ 

Ktird^ nnmodk tribcj ofp 3- 
L. 

X-omechr bFlb desceudarkE 'of CaEm 

* 

Lari^a^ iliiiu ni ancitcit Calah, 
Hen by XeivBphcm, 3, 
tjarr^Sra (noir Senfcefcb}* dty of 
Shumirn JTJ. 

laiyotd ItigcEj Bniid at Mnsaut in 
f&4it ■ ? t undGTtakn the oxpich 
ratloB nF Nimrudp 17-TS ; hli 
vork arvd life Ui ibe East, Z9- 
1 dfjcoverajhc Rny^ Library 
a.t NIneveb fKayunjikL loa 


Lebanon htounEainSd 
Le?m'rraan4 Krancoiap eminent 
Fretich t Tifs work 

EH3 the Feli^nn of the ShumirW- 
Ac»cK 15^ I fiivcmi the C iiikn 
Etc theory- ifo, 

LFbiary of Aashurhonipal in 
Ids palace at Nineveh (Koyun- 
fit); discovered by Layard, roo; 
re-cppiifled by George SmhK 
. 10^^^ conEecE* arvd ^mwHanCe 
oft'for modern Acbolarsbip, io 6 - 
10*); yf Erecb, 3 CS- 
LoftuB^ Knglkb capTorir; his 
Vttiit 10 Warha in T954-5, 
proeure^ slipper-abaped codinS 
for the Ttrilish Mtiseitrap ^ 
Loavrcp AasiTian Coltecdon at 
ibct 171 ” ijmHO collecdon " 
oddecL 1^. 

Louvre, Armenian contrivance 
for llghllcig boioesr tiS* 

hf. 

Madart a son nf Japhel^ iwn)^ 
tnohji ancexlor of the ^ledeot 
iy$. 

Magicuti* dcrSvatiEJii of the 
word, 2^5^ 

hfarodp artoient dty of CbaEden, 

tdorJulCr or ^artf-diiL CHebreir 
Ttferodach)-, ^od of the planet 
Jnpitert z^r; one of the *■ IwclvC 
great EOds," f upceiaC patron 
nf UabyJonp 

hfoiblmr ths peveo, evil spiritK, 
E54 ; intatitatinn S^ainat tbe^ 
Its I the Bomep poetical veisicm, 

iSl, 

hfaffpero, C, r eminent French Ori- 
mtaliir, 157- 

htedeop Xenophon^ s emmeorts 
account of, j-4; mendoned un¬ 
der the name of Madaj In GeriiG- 
fis X-p rtt 

Media, divided fmm AisyrTa by 
the Zagros chain, 5IL 
Mdnatii, Jciachim, Ffeoch As- 
lyriologist j bis litdc book on 
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the Royal Library* al Kinevcht 
- 

Mcriduf^, HOfl &f rAi tbfl Mej^a- 
t&r^ i6o; h 44 diaJjDj^uM wilb Esh 
iCl-i^. 

Mcrmer, sec Lti. 

MercMiicIi, JWe Marduk- 

MeMpotami^i^ meanlTie of tht 
nfttnc^ 51 ptsculiar forBiatlonoft 
6 s divSioti ftfp irvto Upper anu 
Lower, 7 - 

MespfLa, rdoatJf ?^ine¥tfti: >e«i 
by XcPdphijin^ jj pr™ 
of Koyoiijl-^ L|_ 

MiEHiiLona of tribH^ natKHis, 
riiMis.s pral^Wn CaiuKi of 

pirblawric raijgradons* 
caiuM bj “a 

queati. US? of tl“ TurUftiM 
racesp I4'6^M7 r Cnihiccs, 

I S3 ^ of Lht Cstaapafeit i^a. 
MiEraloi rtfw * 

iofi wf Honan cpaEiy^cHU arwC^s- 
tar of tbe ^ypdani, op- 
poiEd to CmR, eS^ 

MmiMjllaiiic: bqgiufEe*—^tiJ' 

Tirtt, . , 

MoncKhei^ mcadf^ of ™ 
word, aJr*t “ mnceiyefl by 
Ebe Hebrtwa, W-J 4 S; ^ ^ 

MiaiiiL eJvo rdiaeocc 01 a Tura-' 
ifth Pasb*; Or^dn of tlut tiomo, 
63 the wicked PaibaerfT 

Moanii^Hdl^io™* (Lear tombSi 

appftuan^r ^ 

JOS their CHiiEejii&t Us fonna- 
Hon of, 7- ^ tfwSfT imcfolneBa In 
protectLO^ xhc ruitvi *nd works 
oi lit, 741 lopoichraJ Jrtolinoi 
at Wafti 79 ^ 7 - 

Afd|;>liBir, stfc Ur 

Mul-gc, ^ Lord of the Ab™. 15*. 

RCuminn-Tii^at (the 

Sei"l, ii 54 ^ ber boHfility fo 
pods iSiS 1 her fi^ht wiEk. Itel. 
Ssa-j^Q. 

Mythobgr^ ^IcRditiDn _nf, 
diotinctiofl' frona KeI^oOhi 33^- 


2^1 ConndgOnlc, 394; If^roSc, 
Sdar, ^sj, J3g-J4'5l 
Chtbonic, 3 JD, J 40 -J 4 t. 

K 

7fairanfduit JimE king of fUbylnKt, 
diBEQteri N^nnurfliti^i cylLoder, 
astl riiKaver^ Jlajiioibribi-t 
etfuadErat Lanam* 
ftfaicitflJf the JJemiDai of Pew- 
len«t tjfe ij[7j inointab^' 
acaiTHfct, 1G7 \ Minirter of Atl4t. 
Queen of llac Lad, tifS^ 

Xana, Chaldean ber 

rtOtuE ntitorBd by A«harDanL 

p^, ‘ 9 B. 

Kannatr see UrH-Ka. 

Npmm-Shi, •on of SargOfl I - 
ol Apadf ^ Lk r^liudcf di^ 
covered by I^abondtiE^ 9 ^ 3 ^ 
Xaliortflt gfsjlonl ffflnaiflEaOfli of. 
155 - 194 . 

NebbLVu-Diu, l^ound of* Iti 
Kterednesa, i r S it* 4^ 
TiSebO, or jfiibti, ibc pod of 
the pLfuiet JMerenf?. 
ef the ‘"'tweSvfl preaif gpd** 

JfSaMhadflenafi king of 
Ian; his paU«. 11™ MoELnd ^ 
fLwr, 4a [ his inflcriptaon m 

BoTHppa, ji 

Xedjift *« Ktrbcli 
jferBali the god ol thir P^fw* 
Mam and of Wsifr a43t wte « 
the ^ tirrlve greai godB,"' 

Klffcrp *ee Nippnj, , _ ^ ^ 

TfhnrrsK diois Ih* EiipJ^te* 

nEtribtrtcd to, by EheArw» 5 s 
hts name prtfSC««i, and naiaT 
mmi called at. Jl ( 
head declireEl by thz Arshi to 
be ihe head of; 21-I4- , 

Kimrod, Moqnil of, TnayifY 
dertaltoi tbr cliploral ion Wt 
Ntfi-fUr. the nighlly Urn, 175- 
Iflnrrelu greatn™ and ijtfef » 
BlmcHoi^ of^ 11 oh m 

by Xeoepboni csdled hr hun 



FT. 

fee Xln-ti-gjJ, 

.VinlU «r Sincfa^ the fiod (if 
litaiLft Saturn. ^4Cf oiua u£ ihe 
** twelve gtei-t vutLih" 

>'iii‘td-i;i 3 , or NTh-^e, 
iA ttic Aby5i,“' 

Nippur (pt 3 w Niifcr/^ dry uf 
^AcMJ.t. 316 ^ 

NErir, bfount, Ehc niiiUtltain on 
wliiizli nhip p^iLMjd 

Jitill, jpl i lujid And Mount, Jlit? 
Xoal) iDtl hj^ tJirce 
Nod, land of T" L*fld uf 
or **0! VVanderin^A 
XoiiTAd^» nkeiuiiiti^ iULf lh£ wtinl, 
And of nOlnkdic lii'e Jn 

mudfni timEap llS, 

LS. 

OaiiTieif Ic^gcnd of, totd tvy 1^- 

lEMiu^ iSg, 

C.l’Aflftf mCAflitij' of Lhc wurdp J iS. 

l\ 

I'aIaccs, tEicij' itnfKiftfnc u-trcct, 
pa]j£e of ^nnanjurib rc^ 
fctOfed lt¥ Fernu^Up 561 oftia- 
mcntAtlon ^3 £ 

winged UnlE^ jannd Ijonsi at f[iit£- 
yrwn of, sculptured stalM 
Along Lhe wallft of, j 5 - 6 o; 
painEcd files Used die fricjaai 
iifp6a-6A; praportiuns of IiaIIs, 
61! rrjofing Pt, dj-fiS+ Uahtrng 
of.fil^ 

rAgtttiB, ancwbt writing nuLEc- 
ral, gL{. 

F^AdFxe. Chaldean legend of, 
pec &icred Tret and Zigguret, 
Mtanlcig of the wont ijj* 
t^^raJie] between the il^k ot 
Genesis And tbc ChAldeM le^ 
I^Tids, 3^0-360. 

^aIiIotaI life, smvnd »lsgc of ' 
cnlcuTe, I AO; HcoeuadEy flo- 
mudict lai. 

PAlcsti, mcAUilifi of the word. 


MJ; first form of ri>1rsliy ht 
LhsldEaik ddesh, Ib.p 3^. 
PslriArdiA! iikitliority+ furrii 

of govemlut^nf, Ifj; the trilie, 
or cnlAiged ianuiy-f £rst form 
ui the StatCp i\2t. 
t^uicentfld PaaimB^ Chiddcim, 
I/7-17U. 

rersjjm tlLiEf, and marshr- 

of Eho regiop nroimil 71 
rtftclied furthiy Etilanil than 
ntrti, sai. 

I'er^lAELSi njlf!- in 2; tlie 

WAT between two royal htotbcrit, 
2 ; IVrsian monjjdjy con- 
qiHsrtd Alewtider,'4} imf 

nAoied In Crenesis X,, 134. 
I'^atforme, ArtiBdaJ, 40^4^ 

I'otytheism, ffiEibing L»f the wnrrE* 
237; tendency lo, of the Ifi?- 
brewBj oombAttiJ by fheir kad- 
era; 345-35^ 

Prie^tbood, Chaldean, esusoa ijf 
Its power iukd iiifluciioer AJj-- 
J 3 + 

K. 

Natinns, and T'rihes rejH 
resented in aniiqnLty under 
ibE naiuc qf s itLnn^ An anOeriDr, 
^3^^!J4' black race and yei- 
IdW race omiLlcd from tba ‘iFin. 
in Ckincsia 134-^4^1^ 
able teAsona for the enussiun, 
ijS, tan. 

Kajttin^ third pod of the Bccand 
Itabylonran Triad^ hu attrah^. 
ttan% 240-241; ijne of the 
** twelve great godsk,” 24^. 

Rauam, Hormuzd^ espEoret, ^47, 

Rawlinson, Ilenryp bli wort 
at th« Brittah hfuseum, j a. 

Religion of ibe SbuiiiJri>Aceads 
tbc mofll prinidve in the worlds 
r^Sj chapeteriatiEs of Tura^ 
nian relipiooa, tSop rSi; ddmi' 
line itfp AS disfiiipuifthed from 
ItTytholEjgy, 

KeiigECkfity, (bstln^dy human 
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clu^ct^rbLirk 1^3 ; tl* 
itiR Hiid i| 4 iVi*^lD^] 4 iiebt, 

Rich, the tint cxjil^rer, 1] hii 
dkapjpoiTitmmt at 14. 


S, 


£iabithit%. the SBl>yl':iiiLT.Ti 

As^rtim ** Sablwlh," 35+^ 
i^bciimk tlifr ^ -VruraLEp ihe 

liFavefily a SnnliEc f&xiti 

uf rclipon, 2 ja : fmcerttl hfft 
pastora] nnil JiLiiuiulic Ijfjfip ib. 
SamtDp one of thfl maldcna ixi thv 
mactc cfovc, 3 IT. 

HacTcJ Trc&, shw^mss oI ibe 

SjrnMl. 363 { its CDiwentitinal 
apj tearanctt on fi^biptu-cn 
cyliudciE. 369-270 j it* 

CHtLon, 373-374 i its ■diinnectHMi 
wpib. the iccen^ of JVridije, 
3J4-37&, 

£aT]^on uf Agod*, iw JslusTftsli-iii^ 
Sb-raecp K- dtp Frphth eaplortP 1 = 
hia Li t fifiil ni B3— 

eI4IU0s £oimd liLEn, 914^ 
WiidcfB i'f 

Lhc 3 rt. 

ikhnidcri Eb«fluIflJ^ rcujiicnt 

S^dlagutr fsiTot* liw Sepiilic 
Iheory. I56. 

i?fii¥iitc 3 {tnure rarPKtly Shcmitetb 
oncof the thTwgreot rac&giwni 
in C^ncsts- X.; namcil ftoni ibi 

eponymoai anoEstrit^ SlwTiip 13t- 

Seniitic Un^iEe, IgGctillHre^ 
the b^Hnmtig^ wf hpftot^Ml tnoes 
in Ch^dte, JoJ. 3o3- 
Settoftfbcrfb, Ifiofi A^sjn^, 
hia paJacE at 34_^ 

FEnniMfl** rw 4 n«iwii of l«»i 
iwUrt. 56 ; hti *■ Will^ in dae| 
ILbraiy at NjMvchn IP 9 . 
Scnkerch^ iwe Lursam- 
Sephamtiw, sec £inpaj^ 

Seth (more cornKUr Hhelhh 
aon of Adam. 

Shamiuitip the Suo-cod, 

rrtd of the Se-mnd B4byl«fl *T^ 
Trjsd, 240 ; one of the ‘^'IWElVtl 


j^reai (E^dij”' 34164 hifc Siirtplo 
Pi Sippor JEaciJ^erfrJ bf ll. 
Ktta^euD^ 347 ^ 343 . 

!ih«nhftltt |’''tin 54 ;e'Ti^ otte of llw 
liaiirLBiftSLieni of IhhlflTf, 30 J. 
l^prrmkiti of A^I4 I. I, 

; Iciftnd soout hit blxtii^ 
SOfi ; hii ^ i 

ShamtliEfii fl+ of Ai.'pife 
IT,K at^ ; 145 rriigiuii* reform 
I and litcnuy jabonn »o 5 I 

probable foaDder of ilia Iftwiry 
m "Erefhy 909; dale of, lately 
discovered, 313 , 

Shein. oldat *twi of Jiuiltp 13c l 
nvcanini^ of iha luiTnCp 
SlLtfiar* or Shiivenr+ i:coj;r4iJilfc4 
position of, 137. 

Shuniir, Somhem oT Lcnrcr C!i 4 - 
MS- , . 

hhurmr anri AuajJp nlileiE nania 

fn^r OuLlden, 143 , 14 a- 

gh ti raii m-AmulLin ^ idntat tan- 
of ChaldcL, ]06; A|;glu- 
tiitatJ¥0+ 

Shura in^Actadtp olileit popnia- 
tkm of dndjea* of TerafitiiJi 
TAcet, 1443 Itictr bnptta^ 
Cinplivcp 145 ^ inirodaco jnlu 
cialdM CBnriforai o-riting* 

TurtHJlitTCT iiripiiiba* ib.; 
their iipahablc niig^mionp 146 i 
ihrir theory of the world, I S3- 
Shashaa tSEuii.}tCP|airpI of K Wp r 1 e- 
itroycti hjf AiiJrt-fbMiipali- t 94 * 
Siddim, battle in the veil wf, 23i, 


SjLloa+ a HicenimB rity# mEftnlftE* 
of tlMi tiptfhs, : the “■ Fui-t- 
Iwra'' iiwi fif Canaan, <^y- 
raotti anLwfor of ihe dlf in 

|>nei{i X., ib. 

Sidnrip CUB of ihn nuJdeiu Irt Uie 


ttrtfpc^srnrifp ITl. 

Sie. iha MnoD-C^ firtt f 
itw Second llahyloHlan Tpadp 
f4£i; oOC of lira " thrive 
msd»p" a46; attaeVed Vif lhc 

fCTAH ipniljL 







Sinpar^ ^Tfttr cffcyof Agadt, 
Temple of Shattiislt exca¬ 
vated hy H. RasMciL, 34 ~i 

liEhliarU {»]«> iiir-fpilkK wr SEr- 
tclla, or Zlrb;iEiK vtient cdty 
of Chatdeii^ now MoU-nii of 
T?|l-Loht dbcDTcriEa ME, by 
fi^rsec, 

^ir-^lKa, boo i^ir-buxb. 

Smitb. Georjjo, Eealiib ex- 
hELhferj his Work St ft* UrTtaHib 
Miiseoin, Eoj; tus expedition!] 
to 3 iinevek, loj^ hiB surcc^B, 
and bk (Icxtb, lOJ; bb ££ixc.'ov^ 
cfy of tlie I])e]uge TabktAi 30 E. 
Sorc'cfen EkJ] EeVEdf (n, 157. 

^J>Lrlt3H betid in gtHKl and rei], 
the b^ginniiii^ of eelE^on^ 
IJJOS eTttnentSf^-, m the primi- ' 
bve bibuniLToAccxdjxiiteif^on, 
^i 3 -^ 55 :*vT}t ; aJJowLHl 

an mtcrlor ptsce in the Ealet' k- 
formed rcljf^ion, x|o] re- 
Ztelbon cf the seven evlk Eh^hj 
Attack AgajneL the 
5go, sril, 

StatUdA found at Tcll-Loh^ £S, 

StylOj ancient writing mstrumetit, 
iNi T09. 

%richrooU 4 nit meaning of tbe 
word, ai^ 

T. 

TaldeiH^ En baked at ahlia^ 
day, used aa books, 10^; tbdx 
shapes aivd aiEcs, 1139 j mode 
of writiflg an, lo^rros ^mk- 
ing of, |]D| great oumbeza of, 
depoiitcd In tbe JJritisk 
■eum. iio-rta; Cbaidun tab- 
lefi in cEiy cases, tla| tahkts 
foqnil under the fonqda^Eun 

Btnnc at ^orsabati rt^, IJ4; 

^ ybajnjisb txhlct,” 

Tatismatu, worn m tbe MfSon 
or plaoed in buHdinga, 

Tarnmnc, sec Dumireh 
Tannas Motint^infi. 

TeH-Ijoh fsEw TelEo]^ see Sir-i 
buria. I 


'Temples of £a and hferidng at 
EndJin, of live Moon^god 
at Ur^ ib.: of Anu and Nana 
at Erech, il34 of iShamash and 
Annnit at Sippar And AgadS, 
£ 47 ^ of Ec] Marudak at Jtaby- 
lon and Buteippar atoL 
Tbeocracy, mcanir^ of theworrh 

Tiamnt, see Jimnu-Tiamah 
TEn^tir-kS» ohkiit name of RahfV- 
lon, zneaning of the name, aidL 
TrfaEik In Hal^ionisn religion, 
and mean iug of ihe word+sjtj- 
240. 

Tubalcaiili fion of Tatncch^ de¬ 
scendant of Cain, the imrcntitr 
of metflJluT^y, 1^2^ 

Tdranian^ collccnvo name for 
the whole Yellow Race., ].|St 
origin of the ita^, ilc; the lint- 
itatEoiiBi nf their grnios^ Jj 6 - 
|J9J thdr Imperfect fprmi uf 
Speech, ftinniwyHahk and ^gElu- 
ti native, ijl% 137 ! " 
of raen/^ 137 ; wr^ v.hcfO pre¬ 
cede the white rrtccs, 1331 
nmittiid in Geneats Xr, 13^ 
J391 possibly repfi^enl the 
discarded Ciinitea or posleriiv 
of Cain, 140-1^43Iheir p-isdE- 
tfon uf a F^aradi^ in the Altaic 
147} ebaracrlerijJiai Ej^I TEira- 
Ittan eel^ons, j£iQ-lSl. 

Torks, their m MEsn]>i,> 

L^ia, 3-G] med anc 3 opprci- 
EtVenesa of ftcir ohlcials, 
one cf the principal nnscEem 
reprewnfAtlTBs of Ihe Turanian 
race, 116. 

U. 

GbamuEu^fatheX * if TlkkarEr^^ jss 

Udr or Babbtir, tho midday Sne.* 

171 : hymns to, 171, its j tem- 
pTfl of, al Slppar^ 347 - 54 ^. 

nddiisuoamlr, phanlam ereBled 
by and icnl to A!lat+ to 
rescDE lahtar, JiiS. 3^. 

Ur (Mound of Ma^elr), cob,- 
Etruedon of its pEatrorm, 4f>i 
c^rlicsL knou’O < 3 .pital of Sbie- 
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md mmttitnnpilt 
Tcraii vui Abnlum ^ 
farth »Ii 

Ur-S^i kiiag of Ur< hU btiild^ 
!n^ ?ji>-2iS| hlA 

dCTp 11& 

UfubeE, tiiB fs^r^n on the 
Wdl«T^ of DEath, 3115 purito 
Icdalur Kturns witb li^ 
tn E«obp jij. 

Unikhf arc frccL 
UrU'lci> OT Naimar, ihe SSliMmifD- 
Aciiadbia Moon-gnb a^a 

V, 

Vaulted of dnina. 701 fepulchrid» 
m Wifksipdils. 


Wwfci* «fi Ettdi 
3 C 

XenQ|)hint Iradi tlic Ertmeat of 
the Ten Thoosaodp paaoca by 
Ibt ruLna of CaSib AEld Nincirrh, 

I M-hJdi he caJEa Laripia imd 

McBpLhkp 3. 

Kjatttnroij the kkg Bcirvu* 
rjclwgc'namitlvcp j» S« 
Ulataadra^ 


y. 

Vahwli, ihe concct fomi (rf 
“JelKPTeh,” one of tlw Nc- 
brew lumci for Gndp 3^ 

£ah, river^ tributary oF |Ke Tk^Lii 

Zagros, mcoiiCun noEO of, dh- 
vicka AmTia from Medio, puj 
llone ouiiricd Iri, and Uibm- 
ported Jowfl ttu; ^ jr, 

Zudn. the biuiuna»,i »C4tt 10 

fiabllril, J 05 . 

Zi-ino, KO Anx 

ZFgigiiTaES, thtir pceirlur ihapo 
ffnd uaei, 4S | uaed sa olwcni^ 
torici otlAcbcd to traipk% J34; 
inciLmTiO of the vntdp 07^; ihcir 
«n»n«ciaDii wEth ike t^eod of 
PorodisCf their MngO' 

lor otieutolion ind lb eitoiei, 
] ZEggnnLt of Eiri-Nini^ 
Tud {b0^pp4l>» aSo-otij; ickfv- 
tified with the Tshki- CH rolaeJ, 

^ * 

Zi-km, Bce £», 

Zirlibr »ee Sir-butlo. 

Z^iar , tWeki signa ofy foimpaj 

to thECliEddeuui, vijjcij □<, 

eatlOallshcd liv Aao^ rep 
xraettted in ibe iwelrc book* 
^i£ the Msidax Epk. 
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Mr.T-Fii:iiHi Un-wh* 


P,fltt¥inofTiii SgiVAiiL 
HPipr4uaL. 
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(Ai> 9 inture Settee. 

Large clawB Svo., cbth, Ji. cicLt fuilf JJliiiErai^d. 


f, 

0bFeiifuTca cf « %otini«r ^on. 

Uf E,}. TRr.LXWm. wist ma Jmwod^iziMm hj EI>WAltD CAftNETt 

I i:ii»tnil«l wilh wKwvnti Putni ti {tCTreSitinirr 

II, 

(]9oSerf Stut^'b ^ouni»f fit (J}teib«^uC 4 r, 

with Fwwiua Bnil KoMa trf C^, P. OLlVRM^ AiUbor of 


ni 


(QTcfnatrdof ft^rAorttnar^ £Areer of 3^o0n 

Wlili IiHradufllw hf H. MAN 9 i|&RS CHlUiESlZ^^ 

t\\ 

(S^h^intuvtB of S^Bomoa ^ffolSf of Q)enr3it, (Qtarintr, 

WriltEii liy HL«£ir| iwl Elllkc^. ^ich T^rEhMliUnkHI aad Lf 

Dil RDH£kT BROWN. 


O^uccaiKfre an5 (DlaroonerB of 

lUi acoram qF muJjq EnbrlMa ^'m'bIivtctrB uF thi 
hr HOWAtLD FIfLE. 

VI, 

£o^ of 0 ^ar; ou ffBe £ffe of ^omei £3og£Cp 

golfer (JporittcT, 

- . Wlih O'BrivnV CimiTitF Im Frwnrc- 

iaitwl, wvi\ ui ZbdxnJtkolM] Mtmt Nolci, hr V, LOVBIT CAMEJtON, iL!t 

V 3 L 

vB< flttb of SfrbifiAiib Qpfiib^i tttrtfo. 

WJih ma. ljLtrii4ridi» hf A KMlW tUS VAAtfi^V. 

VIIJ. 

Jiforfi of t^t fiPIBuAfeFB. 

^ 1. L JiMER JEBFRtV ROCHE. 

1^0 wkich b mJiImI THw UFa rf Ojusmai, J>aVXD CHOCEJiTD! 

IX. 

(} (]^aetcf (jportiien 

B<;tP£ih* IJ&aj^^Tp,ia^B/Ca,]-r- ROnE.RT WlLUAM EaSTWiCS. 

EilitKl hr HEM BERT CDaiPTOlir, 


(^ofofiohon<B : onb ntt^arrior- 

wj ^ritli ft« AnmBDC ^>r the Kklditi. b) kfeS. 

EUMLNIJh, Wah. Lunidipciui M. J. CENNADIUS;. Cwh hrtnii^ 

Baiillviit. Lmiifciti. 







Catalogue of Select Books in Belles Lit tres^ 
Historyy Biography 7‘heologyy Travely 
Miscillaneousy and Books for Children , 



Fp-awciko m Qejwid&h 
ctUiU UC oc^U¥ic* Elaitntccl with Silly DriwSng* 

byDAvnui^ Vitusi, With in lutUMliieufin on Viiiiji ind 
hif Art hf JouTH PiiriTELl^ t Cricjci! Ejuy t& QtrivicH) 
tnii hjii WriiingB bjr W* E. Wjtm, Limited Edidon cnly. 


Tluee Guii^esj nect. 




A French Ambassador at the Court of 

Chart»lL [Li Cqmtu nt Comibgeii 1662-16^5). With 
miDf Pnru-itH. By JuiiamAfcn, Decay 8vo., cl&th fill 




Jules Bastien Lepage and his Art, 


With which U ieduded Bartfeii Le^fe ij 
Artiit, by GiDKCi Claxtism, A*R. W S, i An EjHy cti Modem 
JlcBliim in Pimdnft. by Waltir SickeaTp N.E.A.C^p and 
A Stady cir Marie BaahJfirtBcff^ bf Mathildi Buirn, 
llIusintcEl by RcpmdtartLoqi of BulIch tepigc'i W'crfci* 
Raytl &VO.J clodi^ gill top*, joi. fid- 


The Women of the French Salons. 


A SertM of Article* on the French Silcai of the ScyEtitecnih 
and Eigbiecnth Ccdtnrici- By AhiLia G, Maidx, 
PfofuMty Illtiicrttci Fxhzmp folio, cloth, i|3l 




n 1 t « Stodin at ContenSForiTT Jiftncie 

The Keal japan. Mipnew. Admiouuinwi*, 

Politic.- By HiNiiy nlo«p»tod with JO 

Photomph. t»tcD by the Aiiihor. Crown 

!j^L '* ^ A Nwrmtlve nf * J ou.imer 

The Stream of Pleasure. ,jje ThtmH frem 

Oxford to London. Br Jchkph md ELrinifrii Bosim 
F ulfill., F«fn.cly IHuitrxttd by Joje^h Pih»«.l. 

Ctown 4-Hf-i cloth- 7t. 6d. . 

MrtL Fennca li hr^ Piirl amniaar, Mr. ^Dcir* M? 

mnd ODob KH! eturaiiJifi J usd m tUKfiirpfiiciicii chapEer Ikcb wntlta by m* 
j fj T^^ier* taffli h ail JuliHic tiayu''-^SMii«4fir. 

Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling. 

niu united Iflcantiduni, SpccLmeni oi MedieiJ 

Magic, ApecdotcB md Tales, hj CHAMLaa Godfuey 

Hsus Brejunann"), lliuiExationa by the Aolhar. So^ 

4 to., cloth* i6s. Umlted Eiidon of ip CojpicJ^ pflc* 

/i i[i. 6cLfieLt. J I El 

The rtodcsi iif fiill:40n] will wdeoeat it u e™ of the fflhit va kn a Mt^ idtlltl™ 
tQ tbe ELiEraUrtt of populu' hgiiie^ ** —SiMF/iM 

Esther Pentreath, the Miller*s Daughter: 

A Gofaiih Romajice, By J. H* Piaicm, Author of 
" fltmice*" &c. 5a, 

Mr, iapoKAaD COflJlTKCTi Ja iLa A^i>/A/w/ji iCntWO' ” ■ 

fee idjH EfanL c^iwtci UA tnr hi [eud^rfiteii, hi ipriu:^ aiwa ill betmiy-" * * ,£ 
trnth, iheapeefca] Eailw# I^tretth ’ may be aaKl to He ui tW poeuc 

jifi of iti aull^yt'. 

Mam-travc!lcd Roads. '*'"BrHS 

Gaauuvo. CroVi-n BitOt doth, Ja- 6d„ _, 1 ," 

“ Mflhi-it^^eDid RMrfi" irpidj the hud Ufe of the avuafft AmHata 

aisdltus liiiiilwiiili The uraii^ ha* Lwd the life be Eclla of^ tnay ^ 

a true mJlat In bis art- 

The English Novel in the Time ot 

. ShiLe^pctrc. Sv J, JBaiutaifD, Anthor of ** Eo_gliih 
Wij fifing Life/ TrsniUted by EuzAiorTH L«, Rovuedand 
Eolirgcd by the Apthor^ Tllujiraicd- Demy Svo-, clothe a 
M. Tti^icrand'i fAscltetbije *fi^saa.^'—Qmirifrfy #ein'fir. 


English Wayfaring Life in the 

Ag« fxmli Ccutory). J, 
fnsm die French by Lver A, Toutiwir Smith, 
Fourth Bdldm. Cfovm Sto., cloth, 7*. &L 
"TUj ti RO CMremdi li*elii»tliir hook, »™i h ii mrmiijic IlMit 

ibonld Ntv# dApcdl hetorr il Ltwn^ht Dili In in Mngluh drei* 

b*w tost omhli^ by 


Middle 

Tnmalitfd 

Ulctitritcid. 


Honv^fp we 


Dreams. 


Bt Oi-ivs ScHRktHiii, Author of “The Stor/ of 
sb AfnCAB Finn/' With Portrait. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Sto,, biicltram, gilt, di. 

” Th« cm be compRirf orflf *iih Ihc juuntrf rJI^d™ of Ur. W««l , . - 
Hk bcl3t i» Bto tiotbC^^ ni EbkIuIi. Iktsl-lilr il wiU bi» no tocceunn W I* 
hai 1 ^** DO forEKUinwTir 


" J - A Selection cf h\i Tilei, 

Gottfried Keller. ^ ucnmr, bt k^t( 

Feiiucuixn Knouti*. TraniUior of ■■Brent.no* F.ify 

With t^^rifAiL Crown clcFth, m. 

•‘'The EnriW* i™*« »i|ld not Jsti* . imwe rqjra»ni»tl™ eotlMll™ “f KtUer* 

The Trials of a Country Parson: 

Fapcrt by Sfv. A. Jn«w^ Anthor of “AicndC 

<^Thc CdininS Friira*** &c. Crnwa flw+p cloth, W- 

-^StafMci with hmh Md Inniwnt,, md pUwndi: 1 a feidnl et.niR.«- 

The Coming of the Friars. 

£^' £2"S. d'ls. 

juwnyi Inloanting «nd impKnU, <?«**'- 

Arcady : *^,h«r of ■‘O. e Ccheranon of ■ Norfolk 

PoTtraic. PopuW Edition. Cmwii Sto., cloth, J»* 

dc«,1nfol.BwpnliL*h*dl. 

yni^iht-'*- i^g/rfityr 

Robert Browning; Personal Notes. 

Fronmpiccc. - 
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A SumnicrnDij^* Stroll* By Dr, BtKjuitiK 
vJlQ l«#ncloCct* Elu* Majitix, niciAtftted by Joi£wi 
FiNNEtt. Third, md Chcipcr Edition. Squire impcnil 
itimo., cloth* f H, 6iL 

- S5f. KfETtm tua praiiiwd a«oiifil of old nid t« 

bn woU tecoodfidtiy bii hh^UW;’'— 


* Studici of the Antique indthc Mniiasv*! in the 
nupnonon * RcnisaMnc*. Bj VtmrnK Lie. Chcip Edjdon*. 

m one votome. Demy 8 to., doth, 71. dd. 
ii the final, tA rnij of iLnpiIarij wi^ ind hid?^ 

6ml thnofhJ, md tbr li^ coinlM^ with ^i^^^krtoj^tumESi 


USUh UJUVCIPPrp ■ " »■■ -JT--- ^ 

of Toliv»j tfial iHutaiifr us fi of OdT extUcf 1 


[icn phalli tbfPfff of OlV QVR tfinc^*^ 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 

Itilj, By Viiwnw Lieh Demy Svo-j clothe 71, 6dp 
These Hudt™ ri»« ■ TridcuHijCfi of kuMkri^ of the itd^leiat pwdiic invw^ - 
Atloq ilHQirdistif powef of iUmifBlioti, md bosTtr enfinUftaoL. . . , IPie ■tJJe 

oTwriliBl h eqitiviiIrtlL oeatly adjOaUai, Shd tpsAedly dmr. "—JPrtTflo- 

r/\ * Bs’tng Efisyi no Sundry ^ithctfcil Queidfim- By 

DCIL^m # Veiljsow Lw- Crown Sto^ doth* 51* 

Tiiv#>nilia * ^ Second Scric* of Euiyp on Sundry ^theticil 
JUVcLLIild . g^g|f^5n*, Hy Vi:iJiOJf Lti. Two Toll* Smill 

crown Siro,, doth* 1 i^. 

“ To d bouii It pin7per[y wortllil fcqiilje mqie ipsco *h»Ti m muc^ uiupiher IKf 
Aodtay' cklIiI ■flard.'" — AadM^. 

Baldwin" ^p^*'^*^** ByVtuNon 

Lee* Demy S^'Ok, doth, 1 11. 

" Tlu dkloEas un wiitcdt vlib . * , ia coora^ vhkfi a tirla te 

fraa. no iQSlw OOiKliukiD.^-^fn!fiPM«, 


Otdlie : An Ei|htccDth Ccntiuy IdyL By Vimwoir Lii^ 
* Square Svo., cloth citn^ Jr od. 

’'A ffafirffll llnle ibetidi* . * . tlnwn 'FnU Ib^tu tfOo flie pOflod 
den~b«L"--.j:/ir4b&r. 

Introd-uctory Studies in Greek Art. 

Delivered in the Britiah Mufcoin by J«fi Ep HAiiiioni 
With lUuitficioni* Second Edition. Squrc impcrJil 
i(&ino., 7». 6d* 

■'Tbcboi *ork oflsi kiod in E111II4I1 


'Thf^ PHKia, ind Mimigfii* Bj Johm 

^ * Aihtoh^ Auchor of “Saciil Life in the Rfisn 

oF SJUMn Anflc," &c. With 70 Driwing* th& Auth« 
fradfl Original Ficcurcit SsH:anid «nd Cheaper Edilinn^ 
dchtfa^ 71, fid. 

Romances of Chivalry: 

Fcifiy-Bli rriystraEinni- New and Cheaper Ediiian# Crown 
Sva.^ -cloche 71 + fid. 

**-na rasalt (of ^ wpralm^ of th,t wtsod Woctal h ai owUliiWo to hit 
aa » 1 t* icKift la lo hia ^tufUTii abOilf. Cpunf^iidja. 

The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in 

England s A Sq^ial Stctch of cbe T tract Bj }anw Ashtom. 
Cheaper Edidonp in one voL niiABErtted Lar^t crown 
Svo,^ let fid. 

■■Thr book k CM cantijnloi aoDrea of pfaMure uid 1*™^, md ofrt iqio 
Hide fieW ftaripcmlniiofl and eotnoafiot. and mMOf of 

lioptxtanl EsiWribiEtkia to RJdtcniporarj hditocx. not iniflUjf aT*fhbfc cootfiiD Unw 
b)»e sciidenit"— 

« Sined p«m» md Pri™ce EjicuUdona. 

Inc 1 ClUplC « Gaotci HitaatT- New ind 

Ftrarth Edid™, with EntnidncEoiT Eiwy ^ J. HtMT 

Sno^TKOuti. Small crown* iheep, Ji, 

^i fij 3 * 

“This cJsmitnff reprint 3 m 4 a fii*h «InB odii«l Id irhjf ibe InlTod««oiT E™r 
af th^ Anllinr cLjohn InuleHtrtr* 

Songs, Ballads, and A Garden Plaj. 

By A, Wait F. Ro«ifioir. Author of" An It»]i^ Girdea.'* 
Wi± Erodtiipiece of CNimr’i “ Mclmcholifc Smill crawu 
8 vo., half boand^ Yelttnn, Jt 
M TbBimiMPtk: tuDada U-^t SJW*. moyrtlMil. and itKiiitk 

** Mariied: \ij jwceuuafl of iptlalr ajrfS Inrtb cf colii^^ —Ai’sdm^i 

n^i T Bv 1 . AitfFr^STia.iTt Authpt of 

The LpS-Zy Minstrel * ii 'Baudnir BaJiadi.^ FcmrEb tad 

FnpaW Editiem. FrontLipiccc by E- A. AMrT* Fcip. 
clnth, fid^ 

'' Qna of llift hcblsE AQd brigblcEl initeraBt itn d* aod^i^ — 


^ter^org. 



he Industrial and Commercial His- 

toty of EngUnd. Lecturci Delivcrpd to the ITtiJvfiriiry 
otfc>KforiI. By'the Ufe PmFe«or Jauej E. TMotoi.0 
Roc£Af. Edited by Mi Sufij Airnut G* L, RoGaHi 
Demy Sfodoth^ 161- 


Ten Years of Upper Canada, in Peace 

ind Ww, liis. Being the Ri^aut Letten, with 

Asnotationi by Matilo* Bdcah, Alio, an Apj^ndix of the 
Namtive of ihc Ctptiiiiy iniong tK* Shawancic f Eidtini, M 
1788^ of Thomi* Ridoo Cp di'ccrwirdt Surveyor-Gcaefil of 
LJ pp^ Canadi ; and a Vocahaluy eotnjpsled by him of the 
Skiw^itieK Language. Fitiniitpiecc, Forum £, *nd Map*- 
Royal SvOrp clothp bevelled edge^ ifi*. 6d. 

” The toTofuo U A noteworthy addiiJmi to Uae h4Cram» of carl/ Oonnhifl 

The Economic Interpretation of History. 

Lecmre» on Folidcal Ecoooi^ and Iti Hlatory (dElivcred *i 
Oxford by Piofwior j. E, Tho^old R(k;xju]i+ Mew aod 
Cheaper Edition. Demy cloth, 7i- ^d. 

" A rtluBjsl? ilarehgTJM of ecoilotnw MAimimri. 

The Vikings in Western C^nstendom, 

A*D. 789^ — 888+ By C. F. K-tAiTi* Ao thof of ** Onrljnci 
of Primitive Belief,^' The Dawn of Hiainiy/’ With 
Map and Tablet, Demy ivon cloth, f6i+ 

“A* Altnfthe jutd aiH b sdwtudy and; 3e»rff«L^ — <Si- 

fimnffi. 

*• In orocet hti -fnluicw li sCiuldfnd, it lanKti bi «a eqnol 

mr adinhaiifiR/'—AWkr fWrrifr. 



Battles and Leaders of the Amerk^ Civil 

Wir, An Autharitit 3 v« HiBtorjr, wriiitn bjf Dlitin8uUhe<l 
Pirti-cipBiic9 OB both iT^ci- Ed-jt-cJ by Roiirt *■ 
tnd cLinifct C. Bdel. of the Edit^il Stiff of ‘ The 
Oentufy Magiiinc/* Four Vcliunci, Resfil Sto., ete|tiill)f 
boDud, /j Jl* _ . 

Lmp WoUSMT, in writbj » Bota 

wi thuwurfc, an ! "T^ Cnnterr C^paWhu,rftta SS 
■arise 10 the wUlea of iJl i«>le5 try 'ha panl«»tl"> 'h"* nee™ of IM giro 

Diary of the Parnell Commission. 

fiom Tit ZJaf/) ^^fwr. By Johit MjicnosAt-Di M.A. Lirfc 

crofiTi ciothg 

*“■ Mr. MaudoMld fewi done bil woHk 

The End of the Middle Ages: Queitlcni 

in Hiitory. By A. MaiiT F. Roi.hwn tM.dttte Dinae- 

itetnr). Demy Stfo., doth, loi. 6 d. ,he 

■■ f!rrr‘«rdS!;sL'S^ 

n«*t ^ ^ 

„ 1 t*. A CotmincBcary iji Ulc Form pi 

The rederaJjst: Vnitcd stuM cpnitinniiPE* 

.-TV toportaa* Of Hi Ee»ts =» hirfly t* 

The Story of the Nations. 

C™.. ««., ni..inail. ""1 f”'*'*''"* ""* “‘f “'* 

Indcrei* e*cH Jp* 

" Ad idraiPBlik ^ (btemoBt Eadids willwof™ » ** 

‘■yjiEiTtrfinaaaOHlIraliTaBK'ff^™^ inntoaiiijle to pvaf-enimittIhf 

ss^B£^ arilhiabfeMtd^ - '<*' ”^' 1 ' ** 

nluc of 1 »mei d tarewurp^^ 

Domiraae'hi* hbriiy. —ffiaef^a". n, B A 

3 B. Sicily <" 6 “^: 


to 


31. The Byzantine Empire. 

30. Tiae Tuscan Republics and Genoa, 

By Bll.ui DvtffT. lUtumitr. 

2<^. The Nor man s^i BySAt*HO UfE 

28. Portugal, By H. Mtsuii Sm-HM*. 

27, Mexico. By SPiAN Hau. 

26. Switzerland. By Lim Hpo and R. Stbab. 

25. Scotland. By Johw MACumuH, LL,D, 

24. The Jews under the Roman Empire. 

Bv Doug LAI MomisOKt M.A, 

23, Russia. ByW.H.MpaHtt.M.A. 

2 2. The Barbary Corsairs. 

21, Early Britain. 

20. The Hansa Towns, By HetEw ZiMkHw*. 

19. Media. By Z. RAQiAiN, 

18. Phoenicia. By Cmuon RAwij]i»aH.E 

17, Persia, By S. G, B^jamln^ Second EditiWi 

16. Mediseil France. 

I i . Holland. jV.'. TKD»ott. r«*«. 

Second Bditi-oi 3 i# 


14 . 

13 . 

12 . 

II. 

lO, 

9 . 


8 . 

7 - 

6 . 

5 * 


4 * 


3 . 

2 . 

1 . 


It 


Turkey. By Stjuuit Lim-PiWLi. Sccoiui Eiitbn. 

Aoovrta ®r ZiifAToi A. RAQffizrw, Anchor of 

Assyria. w 

The Goths. By HimtT BfAnttv. ThirJ Editlen. 

B? Z. A. RAooiiif, Anlhot of " AiiytU," 

Lihaiaca. se«n^^ Edhios. 

Bv tho Hon. EyiLT Lawlim, AotiM of 

irCioliU* Third Editiuia# 

rr-i o m. FrEin®. tlic Eirlicit Tiiu-ci to the 

The Saracens, Bagdad. Bf aktnu* 

Gilmam, M.A., Aatkor of" Rotnt;'' ic. 

TT By Prof. AnMimin Anchor of 

Hungary * in. CoilmI AAt," Foitni 

Ediuon. 

A ' -fc By Cinon RAWtufiOD, AailiOTof 

ArtlCient Jigypt. .J Ciooi hion*rehici 

of the WorW." Fifth Edluoti. 

»jf *« Cr^..i;n By Stajtlit L*Oi-PooU, 

The Moors in bpain. .. studi«io • 

Mmqac." Fourth Ediiioo. 

Alexander’s Empire. “’^id Life 

in Gmkc " Fourth Edition, 

^ L B« Prof. Atriui J. Cttincn, Anchor of 

Carthage. thr Clrr^ifi,” to. I'iftI' 

EdiiioD. , 

^ By Rev. S. BaHW^Gouip. Aathw of 

Germany . Jcani»» My thi of the Middle a ge^" to. 

Fourth EdItioD, , . 

Y In Aocienc, Medi*»tl, end Modero 

The Jews. yjJJJ p„f. j. k. Hoticii. 

Second Edlcioo. - . , r u a 

t> By Authpii GiluaHi M.A., Author _ 

Rome. ^fihe Aaerlren Peoploi 

pidicion. 







T he Life and Times of Niccolo 

Bs Prof, Pajqualh Author of 

"lliTuferf SU^U," to. T.,..l..d b, L.... 

ViLLAU, New ind RcTliEd Eiliiion. m two w’lh 

New Piefkcc enJ ^wn New Chapccri. Ccniaining 

>»j ■? »>'•'' Ill"-"""- 

,hort*oed to ™< the ,|,r«iof tt- 

SSSJ&“aS2d'^-'.^i;r3-'^i-' _ 

1 *•• -m. jf TkM 1 L. * m A Bi oRraphjCil Skctdi. By 

Behratnji M. Malabari. OATAtAn GiPtiuAt.,LL.B^ 

C*S., ActingDwtrict Judge, ShikinT>“r* Wtili Ip^oduciton 
by Fl«» 5 Hci NiCHTinnALi. Crown Svo., cloth, 6*. 

Life of John Boyle O Reilly. r^Iji, Together 

with his complete Poem* tmd Sps«the*. 

Jo«»Bcm.it oWi-T. With Induction p" 

Jante. C»niin*l Gibioks, Afchbuhop of Biltuaore. m 
cbU. .nd Illuitr.ii^Roy.1 ,„h 

mX, ^ bt-. «bH eor-J^tor 

■mr be."—r** punter, 

The Young Emperor i ueTciopmenton eTtiwe. 

By KARDLti Fripiaic, Author of S,* 

Liwton Girl." &c. With Port«it». ,ic 

As pU ?Uir iMTel, Md ^ porm 

poltdnl tUstPry ll* OaXFftf- 






Nelson 


The Autobiography of Joseph JclFerson 

{‘■Rip Vifl Wifitlfi"!, With mmy Pcrtniii ind 

other lUuitfiticni. Royil Sire., j£i. 

■' It Bilr* DU* of Uw west intefEiliDr nnS hiiJiiSso^ .'C^'SSLnifc 'jLTlwrf 
It ii ■ detlahlfnllT omlom ■mJ elaatn i#ii»d ol a (04 inratmal Ilk, 

afitagr portrElU.'—<Wio mt- 

The Pablk ind Pfivitc Life of Hewdn, Viocinjfli 

' Nelson. ByG. LathoH BROwnOiBoTraisT-ot-^w, 
ABthor Qf ■ Wellingfon.'* ■*N<t«iioe. of Sttte Triik &c. 
W]th HellogriifLire frniitiipicCE Fortixjf, 11 fiill-p*gc 
iTition* of portnin *nd «lic» of Ntls™, hitherto 
nnpnbliihed. tml 4 Mips. PemT Sw., eloth, gilt iep*v^B». 
Me Lathorn Brtwi* tfB h»t 11 ™ » 

[fa! p«uic4iDn oT Ettil Jind Vl«™i Pr^f?^ hMto^ 

Xhr. ihoroughrt-mJin'nREfcmi of afl LilT^NriMa. lofldluT5**y 

been ™ti±t3ff—^ui iuspar^ ohaiP^^. _ ^ aiwr. 

from lie pmnt of view of hii leHeir =3id cy* ‘wsLnofs 

i_ t: . A Hisc&rvo BTjnKKG. Kicts^T 

Abr3.1l3lTi Lincoln « Iahh Hat. with mui}' tull- 

pige IlluitnitJonk Portraift, and M*pt. RoyJ Svo., 
caniplete in lu volt., l^md w doth, pneo £6 the &«. 

pnbljc Uhfury ought w poshest — 

Sir John Hawkwood (I’Acuto). CoPE^Attlcrr. 

TruniUted frotn the ItoU-n of John Teo.plo-U.der ^ 
Gd«ppe Mareotti, Scott, 

■ 8to^ b^d iu buckrum. gat tops. LtmKcd ^'“7’hi. ^ 

Intereyting bocJi-"—Krra/j^ 

The Life & Times of Wilham Lloyd 

^ F^m, rfiiO—ifiTfl. Bt H.» CHItMU*. '“I*- 

?n!;o1’rV,.eo«pli:tii tteW«k. .nd llln..«l.oo.. 

Demy clot bt e^ *i*bireit 

tiliEii up tr^ ihB St™*. "■** '* 






Life and Times of Girolamo Sayonarola. 

Pjua^rAi.B VrLumi^ Trmdjitcci hj LtnuA Ylllui. 
PqrtTKjcs ind T1Ia»mdon?i Two voU* Ttird Editiftb^ 
with New PrcBicc, I>ciny SvOr* cloth^ tl% 

^ vi^hciBiE vhe irrttdJiulcni of thu e^itdlnri rmaiUiii:(iv 

Oaght Id — ^tjetaJar. 

Charles Dickens as I knew Him: 

O I t II c 

Reading Tout* lb Grctt Brinin ind Amcriti (rSd^-iSyo). 
Bt Gedmce DoLiT« New ind Cheipcr EditiaD^ Crown 

Etd.^ ji. 

** UnrEU be w^eonre Id ill EdVfeii EntDkkEoi ior Djckcna' own sukt 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 

By their Soa, J^hk Suttm MomT, Sixth EdluDa. 
Portrait*, ILItiitrailoqi, md Map. Crown Stol, cloth, 
7*. 6d* j Fopblif Edition, crawn Svo** ji, 6±, 

^'Tlie tMograp^ tii dflM Ti6i wntk 'tith TWimil care, and in ■ straicht- 

The German Emperor and Empress ; 

The Lett Frederick III end Vicioria. The Story of their 
Livei. By DoftomEA Rourts. Portrait** Crowe Svo.^ 
cloth, iiu 6c{. 

"A book anTE to he pgpubj in dnmiiftiE: c£m£eL"^71# 

Arminius Vamberjr : "S 

Portwe and Founeen IlluatTEtions^ Fifth and Popular 
Edition. Square Imperial l6lna, cloth cim., 6%. 

" TIm wofk li wfilErtt Eki n iMut capiimtinf mAnftHr,^^--A'Vwif J/imiw. 




T 


welve Months in Peru, 

tritidiat. Cmwn cleiih, 


B}' Er B. CiAM. 
Witi^ Bif^E Vlw* 


Iq iliis ■Hflrlk tbs A-dlhor liM endHiv^rt^ ta^ra » brief crutyne ef bar Dffrd 
cipcrimccf wh>t= la^aumiag la the Republic. The bMi J* mtchfid writh htatia. 

d| ^QCDGB. 


Amohgthe Holy Places: ?'■'^Z 

KjAiff M.A,, B.D. Jlloitfited. Ehunj Svu,, cloili, ^ 6d. 

■' Mr. Kertn Mdeavoaa Id dcKriba lie Holy Luul jn » dmr dmj^ 

h^hlm * 11 * Enabk Uk naitivdlodi rasdiir to tmliK CTonfirjr ■ 4 M p«i 3 iB 

KftUy B 2 ia Wvl ba baa txDii toj tijcusfifoL/(**. 


Xia liiVi * Girdcn of the Pucific. Bj Dnmii Hotr, With 
* Fjnfttljpiecc, Dtfmv 8vtir| doth* [e% 6d. 

**PV«iita a ca^DTBble IHl 4 enlErtaJidflH pictOT. ^ f * 

fpumiiTfi hoa ita mcedics, ila mmjmfxt. aad Jti hUmOtH^t Fiaift 


With Gordon in China: ^ISf 

With Portrait. Luge crown Svo^i clothi 6i. 



With the Beduins: L'TnlTjJd.tt'S’Jii! 

itc. ByGiAr HiLL Nmytreui IliBiirattcmi ind 

Map. Demy 8vo.t doth jrltf 

"'tb«eBedulD tilaifcciDtllcWKuUJf,M hatoJ J» 




i6 

Our Tourney to the Hebrides. 

w.,.-* PsfcwiLL. 41 Illuttrttioni h7 
tnd Elkabitu Roiis* 4j 

Crowp Lm ^ Pl^ . 

, -r ■ f J- BT[lieR«T,W,J.W,Liii«*. IIW 

Daily Life m India. trined. Crawia 8if<S 

I p ^ able 

, tt* J * ^ An Account cf th* 

Modern Hinduism : Life of iSc Hindm in Ncrt^™ 

Indii. B? Rc». W. J. Wiiicura. l>einT 
-A Ttf»bk ™uibbd« to lie A/ 

E»s*y* on AfgliiJUBun. 

Central 'Asian Questions . cbin*. cenewi 
Api,. B, C. B.^..; Wi* P««l. 

Three Mdp*. I>fimx Bv& i cltiEhi iSt- 
■" A iBiac of Tftlnnhls-iiifBflii*^^ 

Xusca.li Studies and SketcheSi of ■ a 

Nwk in tltt ApennbeC “ Meucr Agflob;* Hniuetioa” 
4c. Mint Full-ptge mil uwlbr IlluMjntiooi. Sq. Imp. 
i(im&,, ebti, to*. _-htij. 


- 1 o. — -‘ •WJJ' i u* - 

itfle, UK) i« tlie riniple UnOtt^.ll*" ztibjecti' 

r iL T*«l,r By Eiiiu os L*«ti*s- 

Letters from Italy. by Mn. TiwitFi. aestirf 

by the Aotiior. Permit of the Ah thor. Crown Stij.. «•■ 

** pifo ii pteftMiUy Mad bfigblft wiiuea. — rtwfli 




T he Sinless Conception of tlie Mother 

□f Qodi A TheoEd^kal Eeaap. B]r tb« Rev. Fkk&tijcc 
GkoitaE LsEp H.CXi Ekmj Sva.^ -ft, 6d. 

Tlifl tti.ti!funit HultleFencc oF blie4r^>7nb mwiE mUh eGHuidonbCe (bbm 
. ^ i Bud i&'itb illufittiibD of pjitnack und iJubotajiJeflf ii^uouilnq.'" 

DmliiM /fuTwip. 


My Note-Book, 

D.D 


FragmcntMy Siudki in TbtoJogy 
mbjcfti Hil|B£eii£ rhcrcta Auiri^ 
LL.D.f Author dI' ** M]^ Siutlji,, tnd OeJiC]* 
With PanraiL, Crown :§vd^ dnth^ 


Eamyi, iStc^ 

** EwbtHlki (oparieucc ilii4 rdlBGLioa nf ul mrojcit DJid ihooghlfid nliud."' 

Timm. 

The Two Spheres of Truth, 

vertiDa nf “ 'ThC' Two Kindb- of Truth. By Ti E. S, T- 

Demj Svo.p clothg 
** Tie hot^ Ji vmj rcfld 4 i]E. 

Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus. 

By Rctk Chai. S. RosiisBOPCi D-D.p LL.D* SEveoih 

EJjiion. IjrgE crown cloth* 51- 

" Tluoy *113 tlifl naiilt erf careFul iUJily. Buf uni ^idt of 

The House and Its Builder. SileLni*! 

A Book for thi Dou btfn I, Bj- the Rev. Saw uil Coi, D. D., 
All thoiof “ ErpcMtioiH," Slc. TMfd «id Chcipef Eilmen. 
Small crown SvTjAt paper* II. 

Tfte: eaUiafG and fynruKuhr wbLch otia dirwiglifl are Jftircdj iivwt wna^rfcuoui 
ili*n lisa and 

The Risen Christ: m“ 

Second md Cheipcr Edition. Crown Bif'ii, cloth* |JN.^d» 

*■ Wb h*.R Bgain Wl tfl nadlpK it*M Bm m% ^riin *l* Bnd kioqwsnl titnsm, 
bvw frail B prtrfiiar ti*i parted awBy."— 



The Wider Hope * Doctrine And Literature of s 

FLiiurc. Bv iVamercaa Lay md Clerical : Canon 

FiHiAA, thi lice Principa] Tuilqch, the lice Rev, J. IJ^dwih 
H id miuy othtfa, Crown flvq,| clQlh, 7 *^ 

H^A HMsa of ntiiLcflaL which wiU ewt^edy prU-i-fi uscFui to ftEadcnti ^ lh= 

Hc» they wilt find u b«ly erf rahiuMc OpbtaQ «! a t&plc pcrennWly 
■1 traC li 

the Rct* SAuuBiCox, D.D. In Four 
EXpOSlClODS. Vots.» demy Evo.^ clothe price 7 *- 6^* eich- 

» We iRvfc HiEi i^nffh to abow «ir hl^ opin™ of Pr. O^aIt ia 
ftil] fJcTUnmiWi. , , , A ?aliiahle voiGHra:. —rM 

" Here, Uw, wis haic ttw clar lac^tsisil tnmifht, tlw! Indd f^p^tDijapde, 

bni efleoive eloquBiiciv thiMgh elh^ mndp^i^^wtuch •n;tirtd for Ibc 
rprfJrr leriw 1 weDTHlfili oruMiJraiMia swxr4 of comwiia^Ion. — /f 
♦■WhjMi we »f lEi tho TOJmfte possras^ all the lfiUielE«iiiBl, nwi^ 
rtBritwai clujuJitornrtjci wMeh have won faf its adtlwr fia_ d^rpiiaheil m. 

■EnUg Ihfl itIlgU?ii3 » wlml fimha-JwomnmcnLlikiimi 

cflii be ueMiftTjf ?'— 

Inspiration and the Bible : 

M.A,, fnttttcrlf Fellow of New CaJIcfe, OxFoni Fourth 
ind Cheaper Edliion. Crown cloth, 31 . 6d. 

'* Tbe wnrkdi^tm mucbsinKst thotaght- and a rinceff helJjef lu^ awl low- oT lie 
HHr,Auf. .. 

[t will bfl (bend to be a good samiEiarT 4 written m nO t?ei*TXlaal3E «it 

wlih perfecl nandoor aad ^nies> of »»e of the more Uaportanl retuHi Of r^ol 

DvbUfitl critldain.'*—&Wn*rtrtt 

Faint, yet Pursuing, 

though Married*" Sq. imp* l6mo,j cloth, l5i. Cheaper 
Edidop, 3 a* fid, 

*'One of the lOWt prwEtlcaJ nadolilD mfniDo otf samaiu putJahsth 
miuE taw been enalAeatlj bnBxatda/^— 


The Ethic of Freethought: * 5 ''E™ 1 'T 

ICapl PuaaoK, fiarmerly Fellow of Xibg** College* 

Cambridge. Demy SviXi doth, fxa. 

^ Aft nhaiaclciiied by mneh lembafer nmeb tacn and fotcitile itunMngi ami * 
iMibBHiat ef it mnn4 ti ioti and axiMacIld^^-^^Awp, 


(p{0ce^aneou0. 


T he Business of Life: 

Hakot, Anthor of “ How lo be Hippy tbnii*h Mirticd," 
ate. So Hire imp. ifirto.i (loth, fit 
___ or Uft-^Tu Be; To tta: To Do Wlbmil: To 



*lill CTir*Hs-^^® ^^5'^,*’ ^J- mA t^iinliina' —WtlF (Ifl to ^ 

Names; and their Meaning: J,^““b 5 

Liopoiii WACrtlifc. Lirgccwwa 8yo.,dotbj7*‘^ 
Lllowr Sol^inoto *'^,^SS‘’^5^2Sn» Di^Sn^. SyhWta- 

and Sflbffkp*-^—SptEfti, 

The Principles of Strategy, from AiucHcin 

CompiiEns hr Johk Bmiwjw, jun., Fjr« Lieutenttt lolb 

cISrSf (j!s. AW Wia3.M.|» F..p.fcli^<;i 

Climbers* Guide to the ^“"‘ 1 ' 

Alpi. By William iild tbe 

MoLiDtj&ilt Djatrict betwe^ the ^ 

Simplan. Ump etcih, with 
* ■ tloemi * plat* la Pftry cihnlw^i pc^itiL 



ao 


Climbers’ Guide to the Central Pennine. 

By WiLUiiii M;iii-r»r Ceinwat. ’"“I' 

packer, flap, inii pencil, lo*. 

Courts and Sovereigns of Europe. 

By ** PonTjtoa/' Being Full JleturipucFDi of Eh^: H^ime 
and Cnurt life of the Roigtiin^ F^mlljeip With many 
Portrait], Crown Svo.p cktbT 

* ' A ra<Kl lqti!rci±iJ3|f and. iisflAil TOlcniift « . I Jvdjc ntd vwy muiq bl-a 

eb*piEri. 


The Folks 0 - Carglen. 

ChcoTp Q I ** Cttswn huc-kruD^ 6a. 


** A inricg 4f illjfh r la elmneter. Init ulinliiiLiljf Ime in nAEorr:. » ^ w 

nHlhE aM laiiifiiniiifu'’— 


in CKair^ B? Aj-bsmt HAMninopja^ F*S.Aj, 

Hanging in i^nams, With Eight nwAdom. Demy 

iitiso., paJchiioem boftid*, gilt topi, 41, 6d. 

■^ Mr. HArtxhnrtie OIiUiEfaid IlIa Et^nt by many edtiootf ah^ 

M btfi /oral A qHdaTljf hHcrrEidiisg fcatiu?. He dimi? bit work vetf llwraLighljr, 
Aod. lali hoot vUl lie ^dEUld not fO-dalilc. bat wonby of pnacrriitLoC** 

Gi^. 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman; 

With Strictitrei on Poliiktl and other Subject?^ By Mart 
W oLLtTowiciAST. Nexv Edition. Widi Imrodacdoin by 
Mr?. Hktat FAW^:trT* Crown Svn., cloth, 71. fid. 

♦'•lira. Fa«:j:El’j hitrodmalen ii «] rtdmJ^bld Emd peffeedy dUpaaliiiiAW 
uiAlyr4t ad tl]« EUftin aigii4U£3i;ii of Uu €ht^ttJiaw. 

Emigration and Immigration: 

By RiOIkOko M+ Suml, Frafc«sor bf PolitlCil EconoHiy 
■ud Social Sciimtc in CB^luiabii College^ Sqnaure Lmp. 
]6mo;« doth, 71^ 6d. 

Pral Sinim'i Jroolt 1» a popfilaf emenraatiaa of CT!ie of the nvcral urE™* 
pmcni’dA)!' profadetiLi J^tti kliiori[:p]^ UitEim IcaI, And poinU of virw. the 

inronnAtliFn bnn^ miH And rxuti And Ibe AiiJlbot'!i iiyle a model of tcitenOA 
And 4^kiirtiei& 


i: 


•M 


It 


How Men Propose 


TJse Fittful mi tti 

* Aq^itiu. Lore iccnici IriTtB 


populnr workt ef Ficiicn^ collccied hy Acnit SriraM. 
Squifc Imp. I SmOi;, cloda^ 6 t.; PreicsiftEiQD Edition, cloth 
elegant^ bcvelicd boArd^j, gili edfoi, in box^ 71, 6 di Fopulir 
EdJrionj stn. cloth, ji. 6d. (Unifomi mtb Hour m 
be Hxppy Though MAmedd”j 
^ A nKwt oiicmJidafi \iQdkJ‘—Sptfiaiffr. 



^ *4 Eresh thnl will j^liv scfEmkn^ m ^.lujuua 

who reQ[£$ ihETii. The book will he specullj mdnx " 




The Five Talents of Woman. SiJrM.1 


Young Women. By the Rev. E. h H*x&r, Auihw ot 
^*How to he Hippf t}iou|[h Mtrried*’* Ac. Sq. impcriil 
i6iiio.« ebth, 6 %. 1 PrcMotEiioii Edition ^ bcvellel bowAi^ 
gilt edgci, In boi, 71* 6d. 

*W]3i t* icJi^pVihltK I* aH E^li wbf “ kingtr ' catUdiEa.' 

How to be Happy though Married. 

£mx]l cfown flrOn, clhcb !■* Gift Ediaan^ white 

vclluni dotbj citn gilt* bcv*bMida, giU edgeipin bn^7t.0d- 
** The Hufmy of MxiiiniiW^ ftM ih* Itaifddicr -of lJ£isii“-^fle^iE A/*// 


By the Aothdi^ td 
»Hqw « be Hippy 



Manners 


thoagh Mx^ned-** Fopulir Edtcbn. iifttll crown ivo^ 
dhih, jfl. dd^. £ imp, i6inix» doihi 6*. 

English as She is Taught, 

in atir Public Sch«Ii. With • iZummtmuy hj Mmt 
Twain. l>cmy j6mo,t clotb piper, 6d* 

btAyn Twain Eayi ; “ A dirihilE tiiwmQf m - w ILw JlHii booll 

IQ Mi toriy blUJUuu of Eo ihinUi^. 



for 


T he Children’s Library. 

Ptiu #vo., futc^ surblcd cdgei^ zit 6 d> acli> 

j Thp- Rmwn Owl ByPotuH-HuiiTM. With Two 

It J.HC OrOWH by Madox Bkoww, 


2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 t 

g. 


The China Cupiand Other Fairy Tales. 

By Fftrx VoLicHonior. riluAlntcd by Mallichepf, 

Stories from Fairyland. 

Riur. 

The Adventures of Pinocchio j “f 

By C, Cqmodi. Tranilitcd fmm die Ii^Ibb by M. A. 
MvitJir. llluQtnCctl fay Ch MatzzifffTJ, 

The Little Princess. 

Talcs from the Mabinogion. 


Irish Tales, *' 

The Little Glass Man 

varpQTj* writcii-, With Introduciiou by Life* EcdNiTEiif. 

A New Story* By Mr*. MaLElTVBBtTIf. [Jlfjirri, iSyo, 


Another Brownie Book, 

of The fltowiucij As;. 
With many pkturei by the Aiithof. 4tq., 

cloth 6sx 

Th« fifii BroMle book mi IfttinJ jonae y^ao a^ Hu! m* bock ^ ILItfl 
La litc ui 4 al bindjoci ^ prinlcd in «} 1 m. hat 

inaijr BJid 111 # ^ic entirely new. Ji eonbdai huftt 

pAfiu, daLTUiiiifl ta t£ti£ toon advotari^ ol junmiii^ £inmtic&. 
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Wild Nature Won hjr Kindness. 

Vke-PfeiEd«Dt of the Selborne Society^ With lUuitrtiiapi 
by the Aiitli 07 f F, CAimmiiiJ' Goulo, Sficond 
EdJiioii. Smnll emwR avo,* clotb^ 31. 6d.; indf Cheeper 
Edition, baerdv li- 

The Brownies : Their Book. ®'p"rd" 

Sf. ttfiib Qiainy new Poenu end FLtiurei^ Third And 

Cheaper EditidCL Medium 410*, cloth, ^ilt edgei^ 61. 

New Fairy Tales from Brentano. 

by Katx Faeiuoaath KioiAEAt Aod Fktuned by F. 
Caeauthau Eight FuH-page Coloured, niiiftri' 

tiana. Squurc Btok, illuitrifcdp piper boArd«» clutii baefc^ 
^ 5i. I eloth^ gilt edgiea^ 61. 

Fairy Tale, from Brentano. 

KiOEAAA. niuJtrated by F. CAaajtJrntai Gotn.0. Popular 
Edition, trapF i6mo., ji, 6d* 


And other Sermons for Children all 

ine uiras ^ ByihcRer.SAiiuat 

Author of " EipiwitJoaip'^ &c. Cheap and Fopalai Edkioo. 
Imp. l6ino., cioUii $ 1 ^ 6d. 

Arminius Vamh4ry: 

Introductory Chapter dediemed to the Boyi of EnglahEl. 
Portrait and Seventeen fllu»tr4tJ0i]i* Crown Svo*, |i. 

Own Stories ®r 

S V/Wn Oioncs. «s,t,ri„ or Y«un| Atlventurtfi;' 
*' htoriet out of School Time*" &c. Eight IJlufitratioEia. 
Crown Sra.^ clothf 5k 


Boyi 


THE CA^EO SERIES. 

Hall-tKWQil. piire 31.61I. eaut Ffiuf Edition, in pajiinucnl, 30 eoples rnity printnd 
■T-L T B/ Mfeflmii IMIKW- TrjtnjiniHl 

t, ihe L-ldy irQln uie oea, t^EiiiSo* MAaa-Avmjito, 

2. A London Plane-Tree, itfinoiiwri ooni. B|f ajui t*w. 


3 - 

4* 

S‘ 

6 . 

7 * 

8 . 


Wordsworth’s Grave, “ i^r wil»*h 

Jphigeniain Delphi. 

Mirelo: A Provencal Poem, 

PaMiTav, Fnnilii|«e hf JOfflTH 

T a™ ^ ^ ^ RnB^KfiOS [MdlDC. 

UyriL^. Jai fTCBiiapeci?, 


PartnlL 


A Minor Poet. 

r% ■ ™ A Bfwli of Veracst ^ many Au^on. ^ 

Cox3cerning Cats. ^ gbaham to^ecwc. mustrsiEd, 


SecQtiid Edi^SoD. 

Edilcd 


THE T*SElH)OU^Y^i LI^R<zARY, 

mjimg a 4 iM tx. firf.; pfirf*, M. wf*- 

t. Mademoiselle Ixe. bt u»« FAte®** se^^itnis anucn 

2. Eleanor Lambert, bt surjoALw bsooks. ™xd edition, 

3. A Mystery of die Campagna. 

4. The School of Art. n? skuw. s«™j ediiioiL 
c. .Amaryllis. ayrEornoi aeoki-shr 

6 . The Hotel d'Angletcrre. ™"‘ 

7. .A Russian Priest, b/ n il rioTAnEUKO. TUim Editfcm. 

8- Some Emotions and a Moral. ^ 

9. European Relations, BrT*LMiun daupc. 

10. John Sherman, and D hoy a. dj aAsoosAo**- 

HJf Gdicr dloriet ham tte fUuabJIi. Bj 

1 JI rVlfciiLKA s LJrcziiiij katolcai, 

Lamvofti T. rJ£llEIt 'CrNWIM, PiTWia™ Sqsrnw* H-C 
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